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A Review of the World 





OT since the day on which the bullet 
of an assassin hurried William Mc- 
Kinley to his death has any event 
gone to the heart of the American 
people with such lightning intensity of swift 
and appalling shock as the attempt to murder 
the chief magistrate of the American metrop- 
olis. This sentence, reproduced almost tex- 
tually from the Buffalo Times, gives perhaps 
sole adequate expression to the mood in 
which the nation received the most laconic 
as well as the most sensational of the month’s 
despatches. “William J. Gaynor, Mayor of 
New York, was shot in the neck and seriously 
wounded by a discharged city employé on the 
forward upper deck of the steamship Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse at a Hoboken pier. He 
was taken in a private ambulance to St. 
Mary’s Hospital and placed on the operating 
table.” The news filled and thrilled the world, 
conferring upon the name of Gaynor an inter- 
national renown. The man had shown him- 
self not less arresting than the event. 


UROPE, too, seemed to have seized the 
significance of Gaynor as one through 
whom the American ideal became actual and 
living. On the eve of the shot that brought 
him down the London Post was finding him a 
quaint figure—the revival of the forgotten type 
that stood for the things revered when Jeffer- 
son was old. Here was a dreamer, yet he 
made his dream come true. His dream was 
popular sovereignty, the rights of man, the old, 
forgotten freedom of speech, of the press, of 
conscience. New York, pursuing the dollar, 
had lost these things or was laughing them 
away as unsuited to newer times, newer man- 
ners. So was Gaynor outlining himself shin- 
ingly against the background of Europe’s dark 
picture of ourselves: Then came the bullet 
from the assassin. Here was stuff out of which 
the Westminster Gazette (London) improvised 
Sarcasm at Theodore Roosevelt’s expense. 
Roosevelt had chidden the Egyptians as unfit 


for freedom because their Prime Minister was 
shot, and here was the British orgam chiding 
New Yorkers as unfit for freedom because 
their Mayor—the man of genius and of honor 
—had been shot likewise. The laugh was on 
our Theodore. Thus the British champions of 


Egypt. 


HE blameless life, to revert once more to 
the fine editorial comment of the Buffalo 
Times, the well advanced years, the brilliant 
and useful career of the victim did not alone 
endear him. There were, besides, “his emi- 
nence as the chief magistrate of the first city 
in the land, the pathetic circumstance of the 
presence of Mayor Gaynor’s son at the scene 
of the murderous and cowardly onslaught; the 
tragic contrast between the bright anticipation 
of a holiday visit abroad and the grim sudden- 
ness of transition to the operating table; his 
thought of loved ones at the moment of su- 
preme suffering; his retention of the judicial 
habit of mind at a crisis which would have 
staggered the faculties of an ordinary man, 
his desire to know the truth, even though the 
fact might mean the passage from the world 
of living men to the grave—all these things 
invested the terrible occurrence with a mingled 
atmosphere of tragedy and pathos unsurpassed 
in the long and dreadful annals of assassina- 
tion.” Twenty-four hours elapsed before the 
physicians issued a hopeful bulletin and no 
bulletin since the tragedy has gone further 
than the expression of a hope. 


NIVERSAL as for weeks had been the 
chorus of praise of William J. Gaynor 

in the capacity of Mayor of New York, by 
dailies so late his foes, the tragedy that hur- 
ried so many physicians to his bedside seemed 
to bring to the newspapers of the metropolis 
a fresh and finer perception of his powers and 
his value. The courage of the man in the 
most trying of all posts of honor—the mayor- 
alty of New York has been the grave of many 

















GAYNOR ENTERING THE CITY HALL 


“Following the attempt of an assassin to take the life 
of Mayor William J. Gaynor, of New York, renewed 
attention will be directed to the many reforms he has 
instituted in the administration of the affairs of that 
great municipality. From the date of his installation he 
has gone about this work with a quiet determination and 
boldness of execution that has won the admiration of 
people throughout the country.” 


a splendid reputation—and his independence 
of all control save that of his sense of duty 
had, indeed, been conceded by his severest 
critics in the press, save only the New York 
American, dominated by William Randolph 
Hearst. Confronted by the prospect of his 
martyrdom, the metropolitan dailies realized 
for possibly the first time the splendor of Wil- 
liam J. Gaynor’s administrative genius. Typ- 
ical of much praise are the words of the New 
York Sun: 


“Disappointing the expectations of those who 
opposed his election, and surpassing the highest 
hopes of his friends, Mr. Gaynor has been a 
memorably efficient Mayor, vigilant always to the 
public interest, wise with a certain taking sim- 
plicity, eager to correct abuses, singularly brave, 
intelligent and alert, full of human and homely 
tang. Those who, like us, doubted the wisdom 
of his election, bear hearty testimony to the su- 
perior wisdom of the people and to his fine quali- 
ties, and trust that he will live to continue his 
admirable public service and incidentally to know 
by a happier than posthumous fame how thoroly 
he has earned the good will of his fellow citizens.” 


LONG has it been affirmed of William J. Gay- 

nor by those who know him best that in 
knowledge of the science of government, prac- 
tical as well as theoretical, he stands without 
a peer among the men prominent to-day in our 
political life. Nothing would be easier than 
the task of endorsing this estimate through the 
mass of press comment elicited by the tragedy 
of the month. “The ease with which he did 
things,” to quote the Indianapolis News, for 
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instance, “was remarkable. He had no trou- 
ble with Tammany Hall and yet Tammany 
Hall had no influence with his administration, 
Mr. Gaynor’s ideas of government were as 
far removed as possible from those of Tam- 
many.” “Since William J. Gaynor entered it, 
there has been no tyranny in the New York 
city hall,” declares the Chicago Evening Post, 
“no brutal over-riding of the rights of others, 
no unfairness, none of those qualities of ruler- 
ship which wear away the restraints of men 
and drive them to desperate deeds of venge- 
ance or revolt. On the contrary, there has 
been a government which has given new faith 
daily to those who treasure the ideals upon 
which this republic is founded.” 


OR did Mayor Gaynor merely make a 
record for himself as a progressive and 
efficient administrator. He was not content 
simply to institute economies in every branch 
of the municipal service, dismissing dishon- 
est and incapable officials and effecting nu- 
merous sweeping reforms in the police and 
fire departments. ‘More than all,” in the lan- 
guage of the Pittsburg Gazette-Times, “he 
seems to have infused into his associates and 
subordinates in the city government something 
of his own aggressive spirit and impressed 
them with the thought that public office is in- 
deed a public trust. His success in giving the 
metropolis the best government it has had in 
years has afforded an object lesson all the 
more significant because he was not elected to 








GAYNOR ON THE GRAND STAND 


“If Mayor Gaynor recovers—and it is the hope and 
prayer of the country that he will—he will stand higher 
than ever before in his fellow-citizens’ good opinion. ‘The 
outrageous attempt on his life was one of those things 
that win men and hold them true. The impression has 
grown steadily that Mayor Gaynor, despite some_ barking 
and snapping at his heels, is an official profoundly mind- 
ful of his high duty to the people.” 
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office as a professional reformer determined to 
turn things topsy-turvy.” Mayor Gaynor 
seemed to have turned the thoughts of Amer- 
icans away from the machinery of municipal 
government to the personality of its adminis- 
trators. His brief career in the chief magis- 
tracy of the city of New York had inspired 
the conjecture that, after all, the flaw of our 
local governments is not in their machinery, 
but in the men who have charge of it. He 
might be said to have dealt a blow to the com- 
mission plan of ruling an American city by 
proving how efficiently a city may be governed 
through honesty reinforced by capacity. To 
quote a eulogy from a foreign observer, the 
Montreal Star: 


“To the people of North America, in Canada 
as well as the United States, Mayor Gaynor had 
come to represent the application of energy, hon- 
esty, and efficiency to the solution of the problems 
of city government. He thought straight to the 
heart of a question, in spite of the tangle of ex- 
cuses and explanations which hedged it about, 
and he planned his solution on the basis of exist- 
ing conditions instead of on precedents and per- 
versions of facts. It is only since January last 
that his administration has been able to try its 
hand at righting the immemorial misgovernment 
from which New York has suffered, but in that 
time the boasted impregnable ramparts of “graft” 
and plunder have been breached, the hangers-on 
of ward “bosses” who draw their salaries from 
the city have learned that “influence” and “pull” 
are no longer a sufficient excuse for being sup- 
ported by the taxpayer, and even the Police De- 
partment has been forced to modify its traditional 








GAYNOR LEAVING HIS BROOKLYN HOME 


“Now that Mayor Gaynor seems fairly well along the 
toad to recovery, a sigh of sincere relief will go up from 
the entire nation. Rarely has the country been so 
shocked as it was when the cowardly hand of Gallagher 
shot the mayor down; rarely has indignant protest been 
more general,” 


THE SHOOTING OF MAYOR GAYNOR 























GAYNOR ON BROOKLYN 


“His honesty is of the rugged, 
spoken kind. Ambition of no sort 
ently, save the ambition to serve 
ciently.” 


BRIDGE 
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attitude of superiority to any regulations except 
those of its own devising.” 


O BEAUTIFUL is the tribute paid by the 
New York Times to the qualities of 
Mayor Gaynor as a conqueror of the hearts 
of men that it is impossible not to cite at some 
length its praise of one whose election it 
fiercely opposed: 


“We wish it were possible for Mayor Gaynor 
in the slow hours of suffering and peril through 
which he is passing to know how the hearts of 
his fellow-citizens go out to him in sympathy and 
affection, and with what fervor they hope that he 
may be restored to complete the service for which 
he has shown himself so rarely fitted. Most of 
us, we venture to say, hardly knew what a place 
he had secured in our esteem and regard until 
this terrible experience brought it clearly to us. 
And there is a sense of sorrowful pride in learn- 
ing that in this supreme trial he has manifested 
the simple manliness, th2 native fortitude, the 
calm dignity that we naturally associate with his 
personality. 

“As men’s sentiment of justice shapes itself, it 
would seem that Mayor Gaynor is the last one 
who should have been the victim of insensate 
anger, of blind and mad hatred, especially at the 
hands of a member of the class to which his 
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would-be assassin belongs. His heart has been 
as pitiful as a woman’s for the hardships that 
relative poverty brings, and no one would more 
unwillingly increase them. He has been inspired 
by strict loyalty in the discharge of the trust im- 
posed upon him, and he has not been prone to 
being generous with the money of the taxpayers, 
but he would instinctively do for any working- 
man in the employ of the city all that in decency 
and fairness could be done.” 


i? IS no time now, adds this eulogist of 
William J. Gaynor, while the life of the 
Mayor may be trembling in the balance, to 
undertake to estimate the nature and extent 
of the public service which he has already 
rendered and which he was sure in constantly 
increasing measure to render in the future: 


“Barely seven months in office, facing complex, 
difficult, and contentious duties, surrounded by 
all sorts of conflicting interests and sentiments, 
owing his election largely to the representatives 
of a political system to which he was antagonistic, 
called on to work with officials elected upon a 
rival ticket, he would readily have been pardoned 
had he taken time to adjust himself, not without 
errors, to his strange and troubled task. He 
needed no time. From the very outset he was 
found equal to the duty and opportunity of each 
successive day. Neither quarreling nor intriguing 
with any faction, neither courting nor fearing 
any set of interests, meeting his official associates, 
as he met the body of his fellow-citizens, with 
simple, frank and manly good will and good sense, 
trying to do what, deliberately considered, seemed 
the right thing at the moment, with a mind sin- 
gularly open to the changes which larger knowl- 
edge and riper reflection might bring, he has won 
the confidence and respect of the people of the 
city as no Mayor ever before has done. And it 
is a peculiar testimony to the essential strength, 
independence and integrity of his nature that, 
while he has gained the respect of those who op- 
posed his election, he has literally created a civic 
sentiment, a standard of public obligation, in his 
own party to which its managers were unsympa- 
thetic, but which is so strong that politics is really 
a different thing from what it has ever been, or 
without him could have been. We all think of 
him as a vigorous, self-poised, loyal, and resolute 
man, who has wrought well and wisely for the 
good of the whole community. May he be spared 
to realize, as he could not have done without this 
experience, how much ‘his people’ honor and 
cherish him.” 


PERHAPS William J. Gaynor’s greatest 

service to his country has been rendered 
as a teacher of American mayors. Among 
the innumerable expressions of opinion bear- 
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ing on the career of the stricken chief magis- 
trate of New York, none, in the opinion of 
the New York World, is more to the point 
than that embodied in these lines from the 


. Philadelphia Record: “He has been teaching 


mayors all over the country what can be done 
to break rings, to oust rascals and to secure 
efficiency and some degree of economy in the 
public service.” Upon which the New York 
World in turn comments: 


“The far-reaching influence of such an example 
has been referred to more than once in these 
columns. Important as have been Mr. Gaynor’s 
services to New York, there is not an honest 
Mayor in the United States who has not derived 
from him an impulse in the right direction, and 
not a city where such an officer is to be found that 
has not shared with the metropolis in the benefits 
of devoted public service. 

“As Mayor of Greater New York Mr. Gaynor 
has a post almost as conspicuous as that of the 
Presidency. Teaching other Mayors by force of 
example, he has also instructed millions of Amer- 
icans in their rights and duties, many of them 
neglected or forgotten.” 


we many New York dailies refer to 

as the “temperament” of Mayor Gay- 
nor receives great consideration in the innu- 
merable eulogies of the man and his career to 
which the tragedy has give rise. His person- 
ality has puzzled some of his admirers—men 
who respect him for the vastness of his learn- 
ing, the hawk-like keenness of his vision into 
the most complex problems and the intensity 
of his interest in almost anything human. In 
the character of husband and father he has 
been as conspicuous a good example as con- 
temporary America affords. He has displayed 
infinite patience and a fatherly benevolence to 
the humblest. For all that, he has been criti- 
cized occasionally for shortness of temper and 
for what in a more obscure individual might 
be deemed personal peculiarities. His letters 
to one or two prominent New Yorkers have 
evoked denunciation in the New York Even- 
ing Post, for all its admiration of the great 
administrator and incorruptible public servant. 
In spite of these anfractuosities of disposition, 
Mayor Gaynor is to-day the most loved man 
in New York. 


HE shooting of Mayor Gaynor makes 
John Purroy Mitchell, the young Presi- 

dent of the Board of Aldermen, the most im- 
portant figure in the metropolis, says the New 
York Times, except the Mayor himself. He 
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WILLIAM J. GAYNOR 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
“TELL THE PEOPLE GOOD-BY!” 

“The tragedy has served, howev people another and very intimate side of Judge Gaynor’s 
character; and this new side_is quit s esting as any other yet displayed. The man is pure 
grit through and through. From the moment iled up to this good hour, not a whimper, not a word 
of bitterness has passed his lips. When he thought he was being carried into his cabin to his death his only words 
were: “Tell the people good-by!” Now that he is better, he jokes with his nurses because they will not give him 
enough to eat; complains to his wife that a conspiracy to starve him is surely afoot; and gravely asserts, when 
he is given a bowl of broth, that they make bowls much smaller nowadays.” . 
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will be the acting mayor until Mr. Gaynor re- 
turns to the city hall. Should the Mayor’s 
wound prove fatal, Mr. Mitchell would not, 
the weight of authority inclines to maintain, 
serve out the remainder of the period of office. 
There has risen an unfortunate doubt upon 
this point, so high an authority as William M. 
Ivins, who knows more about the city charter 
than any one else living, expressing some un- 
certainty. Acting Mayor Mitchell is described 
as a tall, thin, clean-shaven young man of 
thirty-one “who immediately impresses all 
with his seriousness and ability.” He owes his 
office to the success of the fusion ticket in the 
fierce municipal contest which resulted in the 
election of William J. Gaynor as the sole sur- 
vivor of Tammany’s list of nominees for purely 
municipal posts. New York press opinion 
gives Mr. Mitchell credit for capacity, for 
honesty and for sincere sympathy with Mayor 
Gaynor’s ideals. 


” 


ie was a big genial Irishman that stepped 
aboard the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. 
There was but the trace of brogue in his 
accent when he asked a clergyman for the 
whereabouts of Mayor Gaynor. Perhaps a 
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close observer might have seen a dangerous 
gleam in those honest blue eyes. There was 
something in the concentration of the fur. 
rowed lines of his forehead as he approached 
the official family of the Mayor that involun- 
tarily caught the attention of Big Bill Ed- 
wards. Perhaps it was a presentiment of the 
hatred festering in the curious mind of the 
would-be assassin. Whatever it was, the in 
cident probably saved the life of Mayor Gay- 
nor. One shot pierced the skull, lodging be- 
hind the ear, but the rest of the ammunition 
exploded without fatal result when Edwards 
struck the lethal weapon from the hand of 
James J. Gallagher. 


EATEN, bruised, and bleeding, but out- 
wardly calm and composed, Gallagher ad- 
mitted his intention to kill the chief magistrate 
of the city. There was no quiver of regret in 
his voice as he coolly informed the police 
judge. “It had to be done. . . . He took my 
bread and butter away from me—not porter- 
house steak.” In a Christian martyr we would 
call the equanimity of this man sublime. What 
shall we call it in him? If James J. Gallagher 
had fought on the side of the angels with the 





GALLAGHER—A STUDY IN CRIMINALITY 


“Thanks to the sleuth reporters, everybody has at his fingers’ ends the story of the wretch who tried to murder 


Mayor Gaynor. We all know Gallagher as if we had lived next door to him all his life. 


If there were nothing 


to be learned from this but the bare fact of wasted existence culminating in hideous crime, the hustling news- 
paper men who have by print and pictures given Gallagher a biography more thoro than St. Paul or Plato 


ever had, might better have spared the typewriter and camera their work. 


length portrait ‘of a villain?”—Buffalo Evening Times. 


Can there be any benefit from the full- 
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ABOARD THE OCEAN LINER 


Copyright by Paul Thompson 
MAYOR GAYNOR AND HIS SON JUST BEFORE THE SHOOTING 
a rest and enjoy a short respite 


“As he was about to sail over the blue waters of the ocean in order to take : 
The wound, while a 


is exacting duties J Gaynor was shot down by a former employé of the city. 
grievous one, is not necessarily fatal,” says the Salt Lake Herald-Republican. 

“It would serve no good purpose to try to analyze the feelings or to take into account the motive that actu- 
ated the would-be murderer. Abraham Lincoln, next to the Master in the affections of the American people, was 
done to death by John Wilkes Booth. Sixteen years later the much-loved Garfield was slain by Guiteau. Then 
Carter Harrison, mayor of Chicago, met his fate at the hands of Prendergast. Finally, while the country was in 
the high tide of prosperity, under a wise and beneficent administration, President McKinley, loved and admired by 
all men, was cruelly slain by Czolgosz. 

“Now the mayor of New York, one of the few men who have occupied that position with credit to himself and 
benefit to the people who elected him, has fallen with the bullet of a would-be assassin in his body.” 
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same courage, the same singleness of purpose, 
he would be a hero and a saint. But some imp 
of perverseness poisoned his brain, blinded his 
vision and misdirected his energy and his bul- 
let. If he had imagined himself the champion 
of an idea, however false, his deed would be 
clothed with a certain dignity. But he re- 
sents comparison with the misguided mur- 
derer of McKinley. “I am not a Socialist. I 
am not an anarchist.” Gallagher is a staunch 
adherent of Tammany Hall and a devout ab- 
sorber of Mr. Hearst’s sensational yellow 
journals. 


"THERE was no motive beyond his own 

private grievance that actuated the com- 
mission of this incomprehensible crime. Le- 
gally James J. Gallagher may or may not be 
insane. Perhaps he shared with Herostratus 
the monstrous and perverse craving of inferior 
but ambitious minds for immortality of shame. 
Before an hour’s sands had passed through the 
glass of time the name of James J. Gallagher 
was loathed throughout the world. He may 
have gloated over the sudden prominence 
thrust upon him through his wretched deed. 





“The story that the surgeons attending Mayor Gaynor 


have disagreed regarding the treatment of his wound 
may not be true, but it would be far from surprising if 
it were. Such a disagreement seems to be a quite normal 
accompaniment of every such case. It is apparently part 
of the orthodox ritual. It is demanded by that fearful 
and wonderful thing, the code of medical ethics.” 
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THE DEAD CHILEAN PRESIDENT AND HIS WIFE 


“President Montt (just dead) and his wife must have 
been very much impressed by the murderous assault upon 
Mayor Gaynor. Nothing more brutal and cowardly was 
ever done down in his own country, which some of us 
have been disposed to regard as inhabited largely by a 
bloody-minded people influenced by treacherous purposes, 
and not so expert in anything else as in the use of the 
dagger.” 


There may have been a certain intoxication in 
feeling himself to be the most despised of all 
God’s creatures. Unable to scale heights of 
glory, he reached down to the uttermost abyss. 
Complacently, smiling, he basked in the evil 
flame of his infamy. Unless some such de- 
generate joy consumed his muddled brain, his 
act seems utterly senseless, utterly beyond com- 


prehension. 
HE was fully aware of the magnitude of 
his crime; he can have no illusions con- 
cerning the future. “I intended to kill Mayor 
Gaynor and I failed in the attempt, that is 
all,” was the appalling statement made to a 
World reporter after the crime. James J. 
Gallagher sat easily in the arm-chair of War- 
den Sullivan. A blue cotton shirt covered his 
big hairy chest; in his hands were a pipe and 
a bag of tobacco. His semi-bald head with its 
flutter of curly gray hair was flushed with the 
pride of prominence. Innocence itself could 
not have responded more eagerly to the in- 
quiries of the reporters. His favorite authors, 
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he told them, are Dickens and Shakespeare. 
Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty” is 
the only modern work that has attracted his 
admiring attention, always excepting the edi- 
torials of Mr. Brisbane. He has not only read 
all of Shakespeare’s plays, but boasts of hav- 
ing seen the greatest actors of ours and other 
days appear in the leading parts. 


“‘Rooth, Salvini, Ellen Terry, and Mansfield I 
have always been to see whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. I consider “Hamlet” the greatest 
play ever written.’ 

“Do you recall any particular passages?’ he 
was asked. 

“‘Surely I do,’ he replied. ‘Does he not say 
somewhere, “I will speak daggers to her, but use 
none”? I think “Hamlet” the most wonderful 
play. It says all we want to express. Remember 
the soliloquy ? 


To be or not to be; that is the question; 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them? 


PSYCHOLOGY OF GAYNOR’S ASSAILANT 
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‘No,’ said Gallagher in answer to a natural 
query, ‘neither Shakespeare nor Henry George’s 
works inspired me to do what I have done. It 
was simply the feeling that I had no other way 
of remedying my wrongs. I had to do some- 
thing, and if I have done wrong I am here to 
suffer the punishment. But I don’t think I was 
wrong, and I| believe that when the public knows 
my case fully it will agree with me.’” 


HE Evening Post may be right when it 
protests against the prominence given to 
Gallagher in the papers. “The root of the 
scoundrelly crime that he committed was an 
abnormal absorption in himself and magnify- 
ing his own importance and that of his affairs; 
and there is no reason why he should be grati- 
fied by the attribution of solemn public impor- 
tance to his discussion of the matter. The 
man had a grievance in connection with his 
discharge, and nursed it to such a point that 
he went out deliberately to murder the Mayor 
—that is the long and the short of the whole 








Copyright by George Grantham Bain 
A HURRIED SNAPSHOT TAKEN 


“As a dock watchman Gallagher was a chronic kicker. 
his superiors with letters. 
He had the eye of a lynx and the instinct of a ferret for short- 
His outpourings impressed officials enough to cause inquiry into some of his allegations. 
Soreheads always do. i 


Buffalo Times. “He bombarde 
fainiliarity with petty details of the department. 
comings of others. 

“Of course, he roused enmity. 
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IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE SHOOTING OF GAYNOR 


The burden of his complaints was favoritism,” says the 


He reveled in statistics. He showed quite a minute 


After Gallagher had been carrying on his investigations 


of other propte for several years, it appeared it would do no harm to investigate him. It was found that this 


constitutiona 
neglected his own work.” 


busybody and self-appointed critic was so occupied in finding fault 


with his fellows that he had 















THE ACTING 

John Purroy Mitchel, 
old the roth of last July. 
have served as Acting 


MAYOR OF 


President of the New York Board of Aldermen, and now 
He is the youngest Acting Mayor New 
Mayor during Mayor Cuynor’s visit 
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NEW YORK 


Acting Mayor, was 31 years 
had. He would in any event 
unlooked-for fatality which has 


York has ever 
to Europe. Sut the 


stricken down the Mayor will probably protract the period of Acting Mayor Mitchel’s responsibility. 


business. Precisely what the grievance was 
doesn’t matter a pin.” Nevertheless the 
psychology of James J. Gallagher is excep- 
tional. His case was, no doubt, peculiar. 
Without condoning his misdeed we may 
dwell on the pathetic side of his fate. 
Here was a man, soured by lack of suc- 


cess, the low pay for his work, and his final 
dismissal. He had no family. He was friend- 
less. Daily and nightly he brooded over his 
wrongs, real or imagined, until something in 
his heart and his brain gave way. “It may 
or may not be true,” remarks that Socialist 
daily, The Call, “that he lost three hundred 
dollars on the Johnson-Jeffries fight. Anyone 
at all familiar with the ways of our newspa- 
pers knows that a story like this is quite as 
likely to be cooked up by the reporters in 
search for incident and interesting copy, as 
to represent the truth. And anything that is 
at all likely to blacken the character of James 
J. Gallagher is just now most welcome. In 
fact it is surprising how little has yet been 


found in the man’s past that is really damag- 
ing to his character.” 


“But whether Gallagher did or did not lose 
money in betting on the ring, the fact seems to 
be established that he is now a very poor man. 
When he was searched they found in his pos- 
session a few dollars~and some pawn tickets. 
These things appear to be the sum of the man’s 
worldly possessions. Altho the furnished room 
he occupied has been searched, they have found 
there no savings bank book. Indeed, how could 
the man have saved any money out of the $12 4 
week he received as a city watchman on the 
docks? 

“Yes, they found also another thing in his pos- 
session. They found in his pocket a newspaper 
clipping telling of a man found dying from star- 
vation on the elegant Riverside Drive. Does not 
a thing like this throw a lurid light upon the 
thoughts that were torturing this lonely man? 
Jobless and friendless, he dreaded the days that 
were coming. What was-his end going to be? 
Was he, too, to be picked up on the street dying 
or dead of starvation? ‘You robbed me of my 
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SUDDEN DEATH OF 


bread and butter!’ he shouted as he fired at his 
victim. The oid workingman blindly rebelled 
against the social conditions that exposed him, 
in common with thousands of other workingmen, 
to death, slow or rapid, from exposure, privation, 
and starvation. 

“And James J. Gallagher, in his blind and help- 
less rage, chose Mayor Gaynor for his victim. 
But he too, helpless, friendless old man Gallagher, 
he also is a victim, the victim of social conditions 
he does not understand, but which have crushed 
him, as they have crushed many.” 


* 
* * 


S Pedro Montt, the distinguished Pres- 
ident of the Chilean republic, sailed 
from these shores he witnessed the 
attempt to assassinate the Mayor of 

the city of New York. The President had not 
long reached Europe when news of his 
death was cabled here. The Sefior had 
talked to Mr. Taft, it is conjectured, re- 
garding one source of difference between the 
two republics. It is not generally known here 
that the governments of the United States and 
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MR. ADAMSON, READING A BULLETIN 
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Chile agreed to refer to the King of England 
what is known as “an affair.” The particular 
matter that had to be decided, we learn from 
the London Post, arose out of a claim against 
Chile made by American citizens who ac- 
quired, apparently from a Bolivian subject, 
mining rights which have since passed under 
the jurisdiction of Chile. The Americans took 
their case to an American tribunal, which re- 
ferred them to the Chilian Courts. But satis- 
faction not having been there obtained there 
has been negotiation between the two Govern- 
ments tending to refer the matter to The 
Hague tribunal. The Chilian Government 
wished to include in its case for arbitration 
the fact of the American decision, and to this 
the United States Government demurred. 
Public interest is not in the details of the 
case, says the British organ, but in the fact 
of the reference to a third Government and 
of the choice of the English King. “The great 
difficulty experienced whenever two powers 
wish to settle by the mediation of a third a 
question in dispute is for both parties to have 
confidence in the impartiality of the umpire.” 














FROM THE SICKBED 


Robert Adamson, the Mayor’s secretary, said he understood that if the fifth and sixth days passed with no 
danger signs all might breathe far more freely, although it was said by others that the full period of danger from 


blood poisoning runs on to the end of the tenth day. 


The bacilli of septicemia, it was explained lately by a consulting surgeon in one of the 
incubating : 
The second has an incubating period of five or six days, followed by 


Pitals, are divided into two groups. The first has an 
activity for ten or twelve hours thereafter. 


one or two days of activity. 


big New York hos- 


period of forty-eight hours and is capable of 
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PEERLESS LEADERSHIP 
—C. R. Macauley in New York World 


HIO, the President’s own State, has 
become during recent weeks the po- 
litical storm-center of the nation, 
and a campaign is now being waged 

there that is felt to be large with significance. 
In normal times, Ohio belongs in the Repub- 
lican column. But its present political condi- 
tion is anything but normal. It has a Demo- 
cratic Governor, Judson Harmon, who has 
just been renominated by his fellow-Demo- 
crats. He is one of the strong men of his 
party. His term of office has been conspicu- 
ously successful. If he wins again he may 
become the Democratic nominee for Presi- 





THE BIG SILENCE 
—W. A. Rogers in New York Herald 
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dent. The real political issue of the hour in 
Ohio is bound up in his personality, rather 
than in any abstract principles. The reaj 
problem of the Republicans has been to find 
a man who could successfully grapple with 
him. 


EPUBLICANISM in Ohio is a house di- 
vided against itself. At its July conven- 
tion in Columbus—‘“the most important State 
convention,” as one writer puts it, “held in 
Ohio since 1875, when Hayes was nominated 
for governor on a platform that checked the 
spread of greenbackism and eventually landed 
the successful candidate in the presidency’— 
there were many conflicting voices. Repre- 
sentative Nicholas Longworth, in his capacity 
as temporary chairman, found himself between 
two fires. The dominant figures in the con- 
vention—Senator Burton and “Boss” Cox, of 
Cincinnati—-were political enemies. The for- 
mer favored as gubernatorial candidate James 
R. Garfield, the friend of Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 
velt’s administration. The convention, how- 
ever, showed no disposition to accept advice 
from Oyster Bay, and Garfield was soon out 
of the running. Then Senator Burton shifted 
his support to Roosevelt’s son-in-law, Nicholas 
Longworth. This time it was “Boss” Cox 
who thwarted the plan. Despite the fact 
that Longworth has been something of a 
protégé of his, Cox felt that he could not afford 
to let Burton and the progressives have their 
own way: He favored Judge Oren Ritt 
Brown. It was only when he saw that the 
convention was in danger of being stampeded 
for Longworth that he suddenly threw his in- 
fluence in another direction. A “dark horse,” 
a man who had not been strongly favored 
by anybody, Warren G. Harding, received the 
convention’s nomination for governor. 


M® Harding is regarded by the press as 

an enigmatical figure. He is editor 
of the Marion Evening Star; has served a 
term as Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, under 
Myron T. Herrick; and is known to be a warm 
friend and partisan of ex-Senator Joseph B. 
Foraker. His nomination gives Foraker 4 
new lease of life, and the ex-Senator wired to 
the convention: “I think Harding’s nomina- 
tion the best and strongest that could have 
been made. He will prove a great leader of 
a great party in a great campaign, and be 4 
worthy governor of a great State.” Such in- 


dorsement may do Harding more harm than 
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good. A writer in the New York Evening Post 
complains that Harding “has spent his best 
years playing second fiddle to other men.” He 
adds : 


“Mr. Harding has seemed to wish the impres- 
sion spread abroad that everybody ought to be 
satisfied. He describes himself as a genuine mid- 
dle-of-the-road man, sympathetic with both the 
conservatives and the progressives in the party, 
friend of all, and foe of none. This declaration 
appears to be about as definite as those he has 
been accustomed to make in his lesser political 
journeyings of the past. 

“But, as he has been a chronic second fiddle, 
the Ohio Republican nominee has had small op- 
portunity to be particularly impressive in laying 
down his views. The campaign of 1910 is to be 
his first big chance.” 


Nees all-absorbing question in Ohio to-day 

is, Can Harding wrest the gubernatorial 
supremacy irom Harmon? Mr. Nicholas Long- 
worth, in his “keynote” speech at the conven- 
tion, declared: “Our Democratic opponents 
have nominated as head of their ticket a strong 
man, make no mistake about that. Judson 
Harmon is a big, forceful individual: a keen, 
shrewd politician, always on the job; a man 
of unlimited ambitiori, with amazing confi- 
dence in himself and in his lucky star.” And 
Charles P. Taft, in his newspaper, the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, confesses: “Everybody knows 
that it will be no child’s play to beat Judson 
Harmon this year.” The same spirit is re- 
flected in Republican papers throughout the 
country. The Chicago Post expresses lack of 
confidence in Harding’s capacity as a Moses 
destined to lead Ohio Republicanism out of its 
present wilderness. The Philadelphia Tele- 
graph says: 


“The golden age of Republicanism seems to 
have. passed forever in Ohio. A candidate is se- 
lected because he is of negative quality and not 
likely to give offence to either faction. It would 
have been better, far better for the party if either 
aradical insurrectionist or an uncompromising re- 
actionary had been named instead of Warren G. 
Harding, the inconspicuous country editor and 
politician. .. . From this distance it looks as if 
the stars are shining very propitiously on the 
Democratic nominee and lighting his pathway to 
honors in 1912.” 


RESIDENT Taft is represented as well 
pleased with the results of the Ohio con- 
vention. He has good cause to be. The de- 
feat of the somewhat radical policies of Gar- 
field, on the one hand, and of “Boss” Cox and 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN IN 





OHIO 





—Harold Heaton in Chicago Inter-Ocean 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER SUN 


the Cincinnati machine, on the other, must 
have been what he desired. He is himself, 
like Harding, a “middle-of-the-roader.” His 
own administration won the unqualified in- 
dorsement of the convention. “We renew our 
pledge of loyal support given the President in 
1908,” the platform runs, “and indorse him for 
renomination in 1912. The record of achieve- 
ment of this administration and the Sixty-first 
Congress is unequaled in our history, and 
guarantees faithful adherence to all the pledges 
of the last Republican national platform.” The 
Payne-Aldrich tariff is squarely defended as 
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STANDING PAT 
—C, R. Macauley in New York World 
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THE STRONG MAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
IN OHIO 
Governor Judson Harmon is conceded by even _ his 
political opponents to be a “big, forceful individual; a 
shrewd politician, always on the job; a man of unlimited 
ambition.” 


“fair alike to consumers, laborers and produc- 
ers.” The other important legislative measures 
of the last Congress are rehearsed and com- 
mended in the platform. It is all a jubilant 
pean to Republicanism incarnate in Taft. 


wim. Republican Ohio was thus enthu- 

siastically indorsing the acts of the Ad- 
ministration, Democratic Nebraska was as 
vigorously voicing its dissent. The platform 
adopted at Grand Island on July 26 is interest- 
ing if only as a concise expression of the pres- 
ent attitude of the “opposition” toward Presi- 
dent Taft and Republican leadership in Con- 
gress. Here are the principal points in the 
indictment : 


“We see in the passage of the present tariff 
law an example of subserviency of the Republi- 
can Administration to the privileged interests of 
the country. 

“We condemn the President for surrendering 
to Aldrich and Cannon the control of tariff re- 
vision and for using his patronage to force un- 
willing Congressmen of the Republican party to 
accept their dictation. 
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“We deplore the President’s folly and weak- 
ness in surrounding himself with a Cabinet of 
trust-advisers. 

“We condemn the President for retaining in 
his Cabinet the close friend and former attorney 
for the powerful and unscrupulous syndicate 
caught in the act of plundering. 

“We join the Democrats everywhere in pledg- 
ing the party to the cause of tariff reform, econ- 
omy and simplicity in government, trust prosecu- 
tion and the ratification of the income-tax amend- 
ment.” 


"THE Nebraska 


something much more interesting than 
merely frame a platform. They tried—or at 
least a few of them tried—to “get rid of” Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. Judge Shoemaker, a 
former supporter of Mr. Bryan and now a 
member of the Nebraska Legislature, ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 


Democrats, however, did 


“This is the time for us to get rid of Bryan 
and we intend to do it. He has ridden the Dem- 
ocratic Party simply for his own ends. He has 
never done anything for the party, but has brought 
defeat. He has had us on the verge of ruin. 
Now we have him down, and we intend to give 
him such a licking that the entire country will 





OHIO 


THE WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR OF 


Mrs. Judson Harmon is credited with a large share of 
the success which her husband has won, 
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REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF OHIO 





CAN HE WIN OHIO FOR REPUBLICANISM? 


Mr. Warren G. Harding, the Republican candidate for Governor of Ohio, describes himself as a_ “‘middle-of- 
the-road” man, sympathetic with both the conservatives and progressives in his party. The campaign of 1910 is to 
be his first big chance. 
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know that Nebraska Democrats are through with 
him.” 


In the spirit of this declaration, Judge Shoe- 
maker and an overwhelming majority of the 
convention voted down a certain proposition 
made by Mr. Bryan. 


HE proposition in behalf of which Mr. 
Bryan suffered discomfiture and, as some 
think, a crushing defeat from which he will 
never recover, can be stated very briefly. He 
desired to insert in the Democratic State plat- 
form a plank reading: “We favor county op- 
tion as the best method of dealing with the 
liquor question.” The existing law in Ne- 
braska, known as the local option law, pro- 
vides that each village, town or city decide 
for itself whether it will issue licenses to 
saloons, and what the license shall be. County 
option is an extension of the same principle. 
A county option plank is incorporated in the 
platforms of both the Populist and Republican 
parties in Nebraska, and Mr. Bryan’s proposal 
was an invitation to the Democratic Party to 
get in line with its two rivals on this question. 
“T have been called a dictator,’ he said on the 
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floor of the convention, “for expressing my 
opinion. Your candidates here to-day have 
expressed their sentiments. By what law am I 
compelled to remain silent, when I feel that 
the good name of my State is at stake? It has 
been said that I am aggrieved because I have 
been sold out by the liquor interests in my own 
State. I have been sold out by the liquor Dem- 
ocrats in my own State, and saved by the votes 
of self-respecting Republicans who refused to 
aid in it. On a moral question I am not afraid 
to express my opinion and stand on it, if I have 
to stand alone.” Mr. Bryan’s plea rallied 198 
votes against 647. 


HE news of Bryan’s reverse in his own 
State has been widely heralded. His 
enemies have talked of his “Waterloo,” and ex- 
pressed the belief that he will never be able 
to hold up his head again. The facts, however, 
do not justify any such extreme conclusions. 
“The significance of such an incident,” the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.) observes, “may 
easily be overestimated.” It adds: 


“Mr. Roosevelt had no success when he sought 
a few weeks ago to induce the New York Legis- 
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CAN IT BE THAT THEODORE IS A FLIRT? 


—Morris in Spokane Spokesman-Review 
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THE CRISIS IN 


lature to pass the Hughes direct primary bill. The 
Republican organization, which controlled the As- 
sembly, ‘turned him down,’ but it would be rash 
to infer from this fact that Mr. Roosevelt was 
no longer a person of political influence in New 
York state. County option is an issue of local 
rather than national significance and it will not 
aid one’s judgment of the political movements of 
the day to conclude that Mr. Bryan is no longer 
a power in his own State simply because a Dem- 
ocratic State convention has preferred the Omaha 
view of the saloon question.” 


The New York Evening Post (Ind.) com- 
ments: 


“No defeat ever became Mr. Bryan better than 
the one he has just suffered in Nebraska. At the 
risk of his political life he stood for what he be- 
lieved to be a moral issue—the county-option sys- 
tem of controlling the liquor traffic—and the party 
which had for twenty years accepted his leader- 
ship in all his successive vagaries, now repudiates 
it... . Of the effect on his political fortunes he 
was perfectly well aware, yet he played the part 
of a man without flinching.” 








"THE deliberations of both Ohio Republicans 
and Nebraska Democrats signify, in the 
eyes of the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) a 
“disposition to reject the counsels of radical- 
ism.” Two preachers of radical doctrines, 
Garfield and Bryan, have been, it points out, 
“snubbed.” Hence it draws the conclusion that 
“the flood of radicalism has been checked.” 
But this conclusion, in view of later develop- 
ments, can hardly stand. In Kansas and Iowa 
the flood of radical feeling is running stronger 
than ever. Insurgency is in the ascendant in 
the Republican party. The Kansas primaries 
have registered an unmistakable protest against 
the continued supremacy of Speaker Cannon. 
The Iowa Republican convention marks a vic- 
tory for the opponents of Senator Aldrich. 


SENATOR Cummins, as temporary chair- 
main of the Iowa convention, sounded 
the keynote of the campaign in that State by 
saying: “Republicanism cannot endure per- 
manently half progressive and half standpat. 
I do not expect to see it either defeated or dis- 
solved, but it must speedily become all pro- 
gressive or all standpat.” He added: “The 
Republican party was not born to make men 
rich; it was born to make men free. It can- 
not survive upon the feasts of millionaires; it 
must live at the plain table of common men.” 
His further remarks concerning “the party of 
Lincoln, of Grant, of Blaine, of Garfield, of 
McKinley, and of Roosevelt” were interrupted 
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WHICH? 


—Harold Heaton in Chicago Inter-Ocean 


by loud cries of “Taft! Taft! Taft!” from 
the body of the convention hall, but Mr. Cum- 
mins refused to include the present occupant 
of the Presidential chair in his list of Repub- 
lican heroes. When a portrait of President 
Taft was hoisted by one of the delegates, it 
was greeted by jeers from one side of the 
house. The exposure of a picture of Roose- 
velt occasioned an almost unanimous demon- 
stration of approval. The two portraits were 
left confronting one another—symbolic of po- 
litical conflict between the regulars and in- 
surgents that, in Iowa at least, is every day 
becoming more aggravated. 


N Kansas the banner of Republican revolt 
floats just as proudly. All efforts so far 
made to break the back of the insurgent move- 
ment have proved futile. Speaker Cannon 
himself invaded this hostile country in July, 
and addressed political meetings in a temper- 
ature of 100° and over. The only result of 
his efforts, apparently, has been to strengthen 
the hands of his enemies. Messrs. Madison 
and Murdock, strong insurgents both, have 
been renominated for Congress without oppo- 
sition. Of eight Kansas districts, only two 
will be represented in the next Congress by 
Republican regulars. The remaining six are 
all insurgent. Governor Stubbs, a friend of 
insurgency, is nominated to succeed himself. 
The triumph of the insurgent Republicans, 
represented by Senator Bristow, as against 
the regulars, represented by Senator Curtis, 
is described as complete, 
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THE POOR INDIAN 


—Carter in New York American 
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victories in Kansas and 

Iowa are interpreted by the New York 
Outlook as representing the principal types of 
“insurgency” at the present time. One branch 
of the movement is directed against abuses of 
corporate wealth which are felt to have found 
their most flagrant expression in the Senate. 
The other makes its protest chiefly against the 
tyranny of “boss” rule in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Thus the two groups represent 
each a different aim. “The one type,” The 
Outlook remarks, “may be called the progres- 
sive insurgent, the other the parliamentary in- 
surgent. A victory for the one does not nec- 
essarily mean a victory for the other.” The 
Outlook goes on to commert: 


"THESE radical 


“The significance of the results in Kansas 
and Iowa lies in the fact that they represent a 
triumph for both kinds of insurgent. In Kh. 3as 
the campaign was a victory for the opponents of 
Cannonism. Messrs. Murdock and Madigor, both 
distinguished as insurgent leaders in the House 
of Representatives, are Kansas men. The fact 
that Mr. Cannon himself went to Kansas to aid 
the regulars emphasized the issue of Cannonism 
there. The triumph, therefore, of the Kansas in- 
surgents represents the triumph of that type of 
insurgency which is opposed to the privilege of 
boss rule. On the other hand, the campaign in 
Iowa resulted in a victory for the opponents of 
Aldrichism. Messrs. Cummins and Dolliver, both 


distinguished as insurgent leaders in the Senate, 
are Iowa men. The fact that the campaign in 
Iowa was centered on the tariff with which Sen- 
ator Aldrich’s name is so closely associated em- 
phasized the issue of Aldrichism there. The 
triumph, therefore, of the Iowan insurgents rep- 
resents the triumph of that type of insurgency 
which is opposed to the privilege of corporate 
wealth.” 


AS a result of the insurgent victories in 
Kansas and Iowa, Republicanism is 
thrown on the defensive. For the first time in 
his political career, Senator Aldrich has re- 
plied in the first person to public criticism. 
In rebuttal of Senator bristow’s charge that 
the increased duties on rubber involved in the 
-ayne-Aldrich tariff act were adjusted to his 
own private interest, he confesses his “per- 
sonal interest in the development of plans for 
extracting crude rubber from shrubs, vines 
and trees by scientific and mechanical proc- 
esses,” but adds: “In the success attained the 
tariff of the United States has played no part 
whatever. The price of crude rubber is fixed 
in the markets of the world by the inexorable 
law of supply and demand.” Then he says: 


“1 am a stockholder and a director in the In- 
ter-Continental Rubber Company, but . neither 
the Inter-Continental Rubber Company, nor I, 
nor any member of my family has ever had any 
pecuniary interest as to whether the rates on 
manufactures of rubber were 30, 35 or 300 per 
cent., or whether crude rubber was on the free or 
the dutiable list. : 

“The Inter-Continental Rubber Company is not 
in any sense nor of any kind—good or bad—a 
rubber trust. It was never—and no one con- 
nected with it was ever—in combination, or 
agreement, or arrangement with anybody with 
reference to the production or control, or attempt 
to control, the price of crude rubber, or of any 
manufacture of rubber.” 


To this 
joinder: 


Senator Bristow has made re- 


“Mr. Aldrich declares that the Inter-Continental 
Rubber Company is not a trust and at the same 
time admits that it is a holding company which 
controls numerous subsidiary organizations that 
were organized for the purpose of handling the 
crude rubber business in various parts of the 
world. He says that neither he nor his family 
has profited directly or indirectly by the tariff on 
manufactured rubber, yet he admits that he is 
producing millions of pounds of crude rubber 
per annum, selling it to American manufacturers, 
and that he increased the duty on their products 
when they .did not need it for protection and 
when they already had control of the American 
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market and were exporting manufactured rubber; 
that is, he increased the duty enabling the manu- 
facturers to advance the price to the American 
consumers, and admits that they did advance the 
price—yet he says that he nor his family has 
profited directly or indirectly. He admits that 
dividends had not been paid before the consolida- 
tion of the various companies into one and that 
after the consolidation enormous dividends were 
paid.” 


Whether Senator Aldrich’s statement be 
deemed convincing or otherwise—and the ver- 
dicts upon it are evidently inspired in most 
cases by party affiliations—his attitude is sig- 
nificant. The Administration feels the burden 
of conservatism. Mr. Aldrich will retire from 
public life next March. Senator Ballinger has 
become so unpopular that his resignation is 
said to be desired by the President. And 
Speaker Cannon is felt to be an embarrass- 
ment, not a source of strength, to his party. 
A “complete political readjustment in circles 
close to President Taft” is prophesied, and 
probably would have taken place long before 
this had it not been for the aggressive atti- 
tudes assumed by the men under criticism. 
Messrs. Ballinger and Cannon refuse to be 
disciplined ‘or eliminated. 


EVER, indeed, was the Republican party 


in a bog of greater despond. It has 
been put by circumstances into Doubting Castle 
and seems daily castigated by Giant Despair. 
The idea in the mind of the well-informed 
correspondent of the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) is that the Republican Party is in a very 
bad way in most, if not all, of the States in 
which it now has control. “The use of the 
party whip to compel discipline in States where 
the insurgent sentiment has been growing has 
resulted disastrously in practically every in- 
stance. The old organization, which was so 
tremendously successful for many years, is on 
the verge of disruption, and there is no longer 
the political leadership at the center that can 
bring back unity and discipline.” This was 
written just after the defeat of Theodore 
Roosevelt in the New York state committee 
by Vice-President Sherman: 


“The prestige of the former President has re- 
ceived several hard knocks since his return from 
the hunting trip through Africa and his tour of 
the Courts of Europe. First the New York 
State Legislature ignored his recommendation 
that the extraordinary session pass a direct pri- 
maries bill. Then his nephew, Theodore Douglass 
Robinson, was defeated for the Senatorial nom- 
ination in the Thirty-second Senatorial District, 
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NOBODY WILL OWN IT 
Like Topsy, it must have just growed. 

—Thorndike in baltimore American 
Vice-President Sherman engineering the defeat. 
Then, again, the refusal of the Republican State 
Convention in Ohio to sustain Mr. Roosevelt's 
friend Garfield and adopt a ‘progressive’ plat- 
form came as a third defeat for the Colonel. 
But it was admitted even among Col. Roosevelt’s 
friends that the action of the Republican State 


Committee was the heaviest blow yet.” 
*k 


* x 


66 HIS is one of the biggest steals that 
any one has attempted to put 
through the Congress of the United 
States,” exclaimed Representative 

Arthur B. Murphy of Missouri, when a num- 
ber of contracts with Indians in Oklahoma, 
drawn up by an Oklahoma attorney, J. F. Mc- 
Murray, recently came before the House. He 
was impelled to this statement in part by his 
own observations, in part by testimony given 
on the floor of the Senate by Thomas P. Gore, 
the bl’ ;¢ Senator from Oklahoma. The Sen- 
ator’s testimony has since been amplified be- 
fore a Co1.gressional investigating committee 
in session at Muskogee, Oklahoma. Mr. Gore 
asserts that he was offered substantial financial 
inducements to let the McMurray contracts 
alone. Representative Creager, of Oklahoma, 
declares that he received the same kind of 
offers. Many other facts have come to light 
which incline the public to believe that Repre- 
sentative Murphy was not exaggerating when 
he made the statement quoted, 
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Copyright by Underwood sg Underwood 
“I HAVE NEVER BEEN INTERESTED IN ANY 
INDIAN CONTRACT IN MY LIFE” 

So Vice-President Sherman declares in a_ statement 
elicited by charges connected with the Indian land scan- 

dals in Oklahoma. 


wrt McMurray undertook to do for his 

Indian clients was to find purchasers 
for certain coal and asphalt lands. The prop- 
erties involved have been valued as high as 
$160,000,000. He proposed to sell them to a 
New York syndicate for $3,000,000, and he 
asked ten per cent. commission for himself. 
Senator Gore regarded the deal as dishonest, 
and refused to give it his sanction. Then 
“Jake” L. Hamon, a friend of McMurray’s and 
a former chairman of the State Committee of 
the Republican Party in Oklahoma, paid him 
a visit. He intimated, the Senator testified at 
Muskogee, that there was “a lot of money tied 
up in this deal” and “a big fee for somebody.” 
The Senator testified further : 

“When I scoffed at the offer of a bribe even 
if it were raised to $50,000, as Hamon suggested 
it might, my visitor went on to say other mem- 
bers of Congress were interested in the contracts. 
He said Senator Curtis was interested, and Con- 
gressman McGuire of Oklahoma was interested, 
and then he mentioned the name of a man higher 
up in the Government. I was appalled when I 
heard that name. I held up my hands in aston- 
ishment and said: ‘Is it possible that a person 
so high in the United States Government could 
lay himself open to such an imputation?’ ” 
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The chairman of the investigating committee 
pressed Senator Gore to be more specific. 
What, he asked, was the name of this man 
“higher up’? “I should very much prefer,” 
Senator Gore replied, “not to name it.” Then 
the chairman said: “The committee is here 
to get the facts, and we must have all this 
conversation.” Senator Gore answered: “He 
suggested that Vice-President Sherman was 
interested in the contracts.” 


A. the parties mentioned as “interested” 
by Hamon denied his implications point- 
blank. Mr. Sherman said: “I have never 
been interested in any Indian contract in my 
life; I have never had anything to do with 
legislation relating to such contracts nor with 
any affairs regarding Indians other than to do 
all that I could for their welfare. Any state- 
ments representing otherwise are false.” 


HE issue involved is therefore largely one 

of veracity, and the reliability of Senator 
Gore’s testimony is a leading topic of discus- 
sion. The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
credits Gore with “an enviable reputation for 
good service in public life,” but thinks that “in 
a matter of this sort he should have exercised 
greater care, and, unless he was prepared to 
go a good deal further, should not have gone 
so far.” The Springfield Republican (Ind.) 


comments: 


“The country has great confidence in Senator 
Gore. When he says that Hamon told him 
that Mr. Sherman, vice-president of the United 
States, besides two or three members of Con- 
gress, was interested in the execution of the con- 
tracts, which meant a profit of $3,000,000 for those 
interested in carrying them through, he will be 
believed by everybody. 

“But the charge against the vice-president and 
the others rests not upon the word of Senator 
Gore, but the word of Hamon, and it will ob- 
viously require more than the unsupported word 
of Hamon to convince anybody that the vice- 
president could have been mixed up in such a 
transaction as this.” 


There is a very general disposition, how- 
ever, to admit that behind the truth or un- 
truth of the facts now under dispute lies an 
issue of even weightier importance. “While 
there is confusion and inconclusiveness as re- 
spects various men accused,” remarks the New 
York Evening Post (Ind.), “one point remains 
absolutely clear. It is the outrageous nature 
of a system which induces and even compels 
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THE BLIND SENATOR 











AND HIS SECRETARY 


Senator Gore precipitated one of the political sensations of the month by telling how bribes were offered to keep 
him from telling what he knows of Indian “land deals” in Oklahoma. 


the Indian wards of the government to pay 
huge sums to claim agents for what ought to 
be done for them officially without charge. 
This is the main question to which the public 
ought to stick, whatever happens to the 
charges of personal corruption.” 


HE really vital testimony elicited by the 
Congressional committee was furnished 

by Indians themselves. It seems that the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes are the ones 
most interested in land deals, and that when 
the Government at Washington refused to 
sanction collective contracts, the Indians were 


induced to sign individually. Even the names 
of papooses and children have been signed by 
their parents and guardians. “We were led 
to believe,” J. M. Perkins, a Choctaw, testi- 
fied, “that the contracts were a good thing. 
We considered that McMurray knew better 
than our Congressmen and Senators how to. go 
about selling the land. We believed that by 
signing the contracts we would realize quicker 
on our claims against the government; that’s 
why I and the children signed up.” Another 
Choctaw, Chief Green McCurtain, testified that 
he had been offered a fourth of the ten per 
cent. fee on McMurray contracts in return for 
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his support. He refused the offer. A third 
Indian, when asked if he did not consider the 
ten per cent. commission excessive, replied: 
“We have become used to the ten per cent. idea. 
Most of the Indians in this State have to pay 
ten per cent. on all debts and borrowed money. 
We have become so dependent upon attorneys 
that they have a hand in almost everything 
we do.” He declared that attorneys now had 
a hand in almost everything that Indians do. 
“Do you mean to say,” Senator Gore inquired 
of another Indian witness, “that you told the 
Indians it would be a bargain to pay McMur- 
ray several million dollars to do something 
which the government already has promised to 
do?” The reply was categorical. “Yes, we 
thought it would be a bargain.” 


LL this leads a writer in the New York 
Times to affirm that our “century of dis- 
honor” in connection with the Indians has 
been replaced by an era of plain swindling. 
He makes it clear that the Indian tribes are 
disintegrating, and that American land specu- 
lators are shamelessly taking advantage of 
their weakness. There may be honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to the best way of meet- 
ing a peculiar situation, but “there can be 
none,” he asserts, “as to the treatment of the 
Indians and our absolute neglect to care for 
their interests. All these land frauds, all this 
abominable, unspeakable graft at the expense 
of innocent men, women, and children have 
been going on in the last decade or so.” The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Hon. Rob- 
ert G. Valentine, summed up the whole 
problem quite clearly the other day in these 
words: 


“Tt is possible to do only two things with the 
Indians—to exterminate them or to make them 
into citizens. Whichever we choose should be 
done in the most businesslike way. If we choose 
extermination we should do it suddenly, pain- 
lessly, and completely; but instead of frankly 
engaging in that course the country has set itself 
to make the Indians into citizens. It has no 
business to bungle this job as it is now doing 
any more than if the course of extermination 
were now to be decided on it would have any 
business to bungle that. 

“Our present course is, as a matter of fact, 
a cross between extermination and citizenship. 
If we would escape a disgrace greater than any 
which has attended this Indian business yet, we 
must stop at the beginning of this twentieth cen- 
tury and think clearly. The whole American 
people must do the thinking.” 
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F Florence Nightingale, whose death 
has so grieved the world, the late 
Queen Victoria wrote when the 
Crimean war was over: “We have 
made Miss Nightingale’s acquaintance and we 
are delighted and very much struck with her 
great gentleness, simplicity and wonderfully 
clear and comprehensive head. I wish we had 
her at the War Office.” History will know, 
opines the London Standard, no more authori- 
tative and no more charming testimony. A 
visit was paid by the heroine of the Crimea to 
Balmoral, and the Prince Consort had already 
written in his diary this testimony: “She put 
before us all the defects of our present military 
system, and the reforms that are needed. We 
are much pleased with her; she is extremely 
modest.” In the course of the Parliamentary 
Session of 1856, Lord Ellesmere’s scholarly 
and silvern eloquence was heard for the last 
time in praise of that gracious and moving 
figure of the war, to whom the passionate 
gratitude of the country had already gone out. 
“My lords,” said the author of no unworthy 
tribute, “the agony of that time’—the black 
winter—“has become matter of history. The 
vegetation of two successive springs has ob- 
scured the vestiges of Balaclava and Inker- 
man. Strong voices now answer to the roll- 
call, and sturdy forms now cluster round the 
colors. The ranks are full. The hospitals are 
empty. The Angel of Mercy still lingers to 
the last upon the scene of her labors; but her 
mission is all but accomplished. Those long 
arcades of Scutari, in which dying men sat up 
to catch the sound of her footstep or the flutter 
of her dress, and fell back on the pillow con- 
tent to have seen her shadow as it passed, are 
comparatively deserted. She may probably be 
thinking how best to escape, as best she may 
on her return, the demonstration of a nation’s 
appreciation of the deeds and motives of Flor- 
ence Nightingale.” 
e*s 
HAT group of vast and exquisite struc- 
tures which had arisen in obedience 
to the initiative and genius of the 
Belgian people, the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion, was ruined by fire a fortnight since. One 
estimate of the loss is a hundred million 
francs in money, besides priceless treasures of 
art. So culminates an enterprise so long and 
so anxiously awaited. It was to revive all 
Belgium in the memory of the world, but in no 
such tragic sense as the catastrophe of last 
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month imparts to the theme. The opening of 
this exposition last spring was the first im- 
portant occasion on which the King and Queen 
have appeared in public since their accession, 
and the loyal Belgians availed themselves of it 
to the full to show their devotion and attach- 
ment to their new Sovereign and his charm- 
ing Consort. By the King’s command the 
mourning ordained for six months from the 
death of his predecessor was dispensed with 
so that the city and its inhabitants wore a fes- 
tive appearance in keeping, as the London 
Times said, with what every one felt to be a 
joyous and auspicious event. Venetian masts 
lined the route pursued by the Royal proces- 
sion, the street lamps were embellished with 
baskets of natural flowers and foliage, trophies 
of flags of all nations were affixed to the 
houses. Above all, the eye rested at every 
turn on the colors of the national flag in which 
Belgium commemorated her successful strug- 
gle for independence 80 years ago—black for 
the dead who fell in the insurrection, red for 
the blood shed in the conflicts it involved, yel- 
low for the glory of the victorious insurgents. 
For the first time since the events of 1830 the 
Dutch were participating in a Belgian exhibi- 
tion. Now the fire has wrought the ruin of 
these sights. 
* 
; ’ 


66 OU are under a delusion if you 
think that by putting a few par- 
ticularly offensive words into the 
royal declaration, you have got the 

Pope.” This was the most daring phrase in 

the brilliant speech through the medium of 

which Augustine Birrell at last won the House 
of Commons over to its modification of the 
words put by statute into the mouth of King 

George. The offensive phraseology was toned 

down into words which, as The Westminster 

Gazette says, the non-conformist conscience 

can accept, the Anglican can acquiesce in and 

the Roman Catholic can find no objection to. 

The new phrase is to be simple and inoffen- 

sive, but it seems to have the essential effect. 

“I do solemnly and sincerely in the presence 

of God profess, testify and declare that I am 

a faithful Protestant, and that I will, according 

to the true intent of the enactments to secure 

the Protestant succession to the throne of my 
realm, hold and maintain the said enactments 
to the best of my power.” Their Lordships of 
the hereditary chamber acquiesced in the 
formula prescribed by the Commons. Every- 
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body’s religious prejudices, says the London 
News, are soothed, except possibly the King’s, 
about which no newspaper says anything. 
The London Standard, on the authority of 
people who profess to know what goes on be- 
hind the scenes, declared that the Prime Min- 
ister had a plan. By holding up the relief 
promised to the Roman Catholics he would 
make sure of the Nationaiist vote for the new 
Budget. “On these matters, which are too 
high for us, we express no opinion. But that 
was the explanation offered by Ministers’ 
friends, and Mr. Asquith was congratulated 
on having got the better of Mr. Redmond. It 
was a good tale until another had been told. 
Mr. Redmond, however, had something to say, 
and his retort was that, unless the Declaration 
Bill were pushed ahead and completed before 
the vacation, he and his seventy faithful Na- 
tionalists' would on the first occasion vote 
against the Government.” Without more ado 
Mr. Asquith capitulated, and it was Mr. Red- 
mond’s turn to be complimented on successful 
strategy. 


EXT the financial provisions for the main- 
tenance of the crown and the royal 
family were voted in the Commons. There 
was a display of what the London Times fears 
was anti-monarchial feeling by members of the 
labor group, conspicuously Keir Hardie. A\l- 
though the labor element in the House num- 
bers forty, little more than half, says our Brit- 
ish contemporary, could be mustered for the 
first amendment proposing to reduce the King’s 
Civil List from £470,000 to £385,000; and these 
fell to twenty-one on the proposal to omit the 
provision for the Princess of Wales. “Mr. 
Keir Hardie, who returned to the charge later 
on and adorned his case with some echoes of 
the fustian of the platform, fared still worse, 
and only secured twenty supporters, who fell 
to nineteen on a final division challenged by 
the party. It was not an imposing display 
either of oratory or votes, and, if some of the 
Labor members abstained because they were 
rather ashamed of the whole business, their 
action was abundantly justified. enunciation 
of Royalty is part of the ancient lumber be- 
queathed by the Communist Manifesto and the 
roaring days of ’48, and cherished by faithful 
souls who live in the past, believing it to be the 
future. They are blind to the changes of time 
and circumstance, and do not see that the old 
stuff, which still figures in the auctioneer’s 
catalogue, so to speak, is worm-eaten rubbish.” 
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MANIFESTATION AGAINST THE CLERICALS IN BARCELONA 


The leading commercial city of Spain has always welcomed the protests made from time to time by the radicals 
against the Vatican, and the scene shown here is typical of the crowd called out by the recent excitements. 


PON being made aware that the Prime 
Minister of Spain had used the 
troops to foil the gigantic demon- 
stration arranged by the clericals be- 

fore King Alfonso’s palace, Pope Pius is re- 
ported to have exclaimed: “His Eminence was 
right.” The allusion was to a prediction made 
by the pontifical secretary of state, Cardinal 
Merry del Val. And in every stage of the 
crisis involving the Vatican with Spain, his 
Holiness, according to the /ndépendance Belge, 
finds fresh proof of the soundness of the car- 
dinal’s judgment. The Vatican had decided 
absolutely to insist, say the month’s despatches, 
in its refusal to negotiate further with Madrid 
unless Prime Minister Canalejas withdrew his 
edicts regarding the religious orders and the 
right of Protestant bodies to display the em- 
blems of their faith in public. In a week more 
this Vatican policy had been modified. Nego- 
tiations are even said to be proceeding “ami- 
cably.” The Pope is said to regret exceedingly 
to have to negotiate with a Prime Minister 
who is flaunting the faith, but he “regards it 
as being imperative now to protect the inter- 
ests and safeguard the prestige of the Church 
which is threatened openly.” Nevertheless, it 
seems the Vatican will not abandon its policy 


of resistance to the anticlerical ministry now 
advising King Alfonso. The Pope is said to 
feel that all possible concessions have been 
made. The Spanish government is warned by 
clerical dailies not to involve the country in 
civil war, which, says the Madrid Heraldo, 
seems imminent unless the clericals yield. 


IUS X., conversing with several cardinals 

of the curia, remarked last month, the 
Rome Tribuna says, that Spain is going the 
way of France. “God's will be done,” said 
the sovereign pontiff. “We feel that our 
duty is being conscientiously performed. The 
Church has had even bitterer trials, from all 
of which it has emerged in triumph, tho 
through immense suffering.” This utterance 
seems authentic and is taken in Europe to 
mean that the Vatican will not compromise 
even if it consent to negotiate. The turbu- 
lence of the Spanish, manifested in an attempt 
to assassinate a former Prime Minister, in a 
series of riots involving clericals with anti- 
clericals and in the mobilizing of troops all 
over the kingdom, caused many a prediction 
of civil war in last month’s European dailies. 
Apart from the fact, says the London Times, 
that the deadlock in the whole constitutional 
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machine, paralyzing the normal political activ- 
ity of Spain, makes it impossible for the 
representatives of foreign powers to under- 
take for the moment any serious business 
requiring protracted negotiations, there are 
reasons for believing that the political and 
social crisis is of an importance such that 
all the powers are bound to follow with the 
utmost vigilance the course of events in 
Madrid. 


PAIN and the Spanish court and govern- 
ment have long been something of a mys- 
tery to the rest of Europe. Thus the Lon- 
don Times. They are becoming less so, it 
adds, thank to better means of communication, 
and to the growth of certain political inter- 
ests which Spain shares with France and Eng- 
land and to a certain extent with Italy. “We 
know enough to understand that Spain is just 
now at a very interesting point in her history. 
The long Regency, on the whole so wisely held 
by Queen Christina, had abated the quarrels 
of parties; and, tho labor troubles are some- 
times more acute in Spain than they are apt 
to be here, the state of the country is peaceful 
and wealth is increasing. The sharp and pain- 
ful experience of 1898, which was in no sense 
the fault of the Queen-Regent, has begun to 
prove a blessing in disguise.” Spain, free from 
American and Far Eastern entanglements, 
may now proceed quietly to develop her home 
resources, to lessen her debts, and to educate 
her children. Alfonso XIII. has a_ great 
chance. There are indications that he is con- 
scious of it, and that he will take it. Already 
he has made one essential step forward; he 
has begun to make himself known to the 
people, not only of Spain, but of the world 
at large. “One of the most striking impres- 
sions that travelers in Spain have been in the 
habit of receiving is that of the mutual igno- 
rance existing between the capital and the other 
cities, not to mention the country districts. 
These places know little of Madrid, or of the 
Cortes, or of the royal family. What else 
could be expected, after such a century of 
change and unsettlement as that which wit- 
nessed the Napoleonic invasion, the reaction 
under Ferdinand, the evil reign of Isabella, 
the revolution under Prim, and the interlude of 
the Italian King?” But already Alfonso XIII. 
has begun to break down the barriers, and in 
more than one progress he has made himself 
known to a large part of his dominions. Last 
month, however, he went to England. 
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THE PRINCE OF THE ASTURIAS 


_ The heir to the throne of Alfonso XIII. plays at San 
Sebastian and on the sea coast wherever he happens to 
be staying, and he seems to be a fine and healthy boy. 


‘Ta presence of the Spanish king in Eng- 

land while his Prime Minister was fight- 
ing the Pope led London dailies to conjecture 
that the trouble might not be so serious, after 
all. His Majesty made a most favorable im- 
pression upon the Britons. Alfonso XIII. is 
taller and fairer than most of his race, says 
the London Standard. Many of those who 
saw him in processions thought that he was 
dark. This misapprehension was chiefly due 
to the shadow cast over a long face by the 
helmet worn in public. In private, when the 
king is hatless, one realizes that he has what 
Londoners are accustomed to call “English” 
hair, neither very fair nor very dark, and with 
just that crispness that one sees when bare- 
headed eights wait for the pistol in the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge race. The broad shoul- 
ders, rather slender frame, and easy carriage 
highten the illusion that you are talking to a 
“wet-bob” in his first year at the ’Varsity, 
eager with great hopes for his “blue.” More- 
over, he has the unaffected simplicity of the 
good athlete. The king of Spain has been 
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described as “dull and delicate.” It is con- 
ceivable that those who have never seen King 
Alfonso’s face in animation might have been 
thus misled. The heat of the sun and out- 
door exercise have given no tan and color to 
a face that, by heredity, is naturally pale, 
though not so olive-hued as pictured. In re- 
pose, pallor, immobility, the sinking inward of 
the cheek-bones, and the projection of an over- 
large under-lip might convey to the casual ob- 
server, who forgot to notice the strong pro- 
truding chin, a suggestion of dulness, not to 
Say vacuity. 


N ONE of the Paris salons there was not 
long ago a fine Velasquezlike equestrian 
portrait of the young King, painted by one of 
the artists who are just now conferring a new 
distinction upon Spanish art. It shows Al- 
fonso XIII. as a “handsome Hapsburg,” to 
quote the London Times, with a remarkably 
good seat on horseback. This last is a valu- 
able possession for everybody, and most of all 
for a King; while good looks are not to be 
despised, even in Royal personages who have 
so much else to recommend them to the 
approval of mankind. “It is something, too, 
for the young King to show in his face that 
he descends from one of the greatest reigning 
families of Europe, especially as he is careful 


to show that it is the good side of the Haps- 
burg character, and not the evil, that he in- 
herits. There have been bad Hapsburgs; but 
at this moment the world may forget the ex- 
istence of a line of Spanish Philips, and only 
remember that the Head of the House, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, is at this moment the 
most venerated sovereign on the Continent of 
Europe. Alfonso XIII. need not look beyond 
his mother’s family if he is in search of a 
political model to imitate.” The man who 
during more than sixty years has successfully 
ruled an empire far less homogeneous than 
the kingdom of Spain, who has paid due re- 
spect to the Church, but kept it politically in 
its place, and who has faced good and evil 
fortune with admirable equanimity, is a kins- 
man whose example any Prince may be proud 
to follow. For the sake of Spain and her 
young King our London contemporary hopes 
it may be followed. 
IETY may not be the foundation of the 
character of the King of Spain, but he and 
the Prime Minister agree that each is a pious 
Catholic. Hence there will be no insoluble 
crisis, predicts the Madrid Epoca, ministerially 
The Protestants will, we read, be 
There 
That 


inspired. 
permitted to display their emblems. 
will be toleration in a practical sense. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE KING OF 


This is a characteristic scene at San Sebastian when the young children of the King play with their nurses and 
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ittle friends. 
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THE SCOURGE OF 


CUBA 


General Weyler is at the head of the troops mobilized 


to repress the recent risings in Spain. He is a convinced 


anticlerical. 


was foreshadowed when months ago the min- 
istry gave audience to the President of the 
Assembly of Spanish Evangelical Churches, 
who placed in the hands of the Premier a 
petition to be conveyed to the King. This pe- 
tition, couched in a most respectful and mod- 
erate tone, implored the Sovereign to recom- 
mend to his responsible Ministers the faith- 
ful fulfilment of the Constitution and the pro- 
tection of the rights of conscience, at the same 
time assuring his Majesty that the desire of 
the Evangelical pastors and the object of their 
constant preaching is to enforce due respect 
for constituted authorities and obedience to 
the law, together with respect for the beliefs 
of others and charity towards all; for it is by 
such principles that nations are made happy, 
as his Majesty knows and will see for him- 
self in the Evangelical countries he contem- 
plates visiting. The petition then proceeded to 
expose certain grievances which it is hoped 
will be redressed. According to this petition, 
the Evangelical Churches and other Protestant 
bodies possess in Spain churches and missions 
attended by several thousand adults. 
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(COMPLAINTS of intolerance in religious 

matters have been made against the 
Spanish government by missionaries from Eng- 
land and the United States. The London 
Times has gone into the subject with vigor 
at different times. The action of the Bishop 
of Barcelona, in raising a question with re- 
gard to the Protestant chapel which has been 
built in that city chiefly at the expense of 
British subjects for purposes of Anglican wor- 
ship and was consecrated by the English 
Bishop of Gibraltar, was in itself rather ill- 
judged. So our contemporary felt at the time. 
The Cardinal based his complaint on the fact 
that the Protestants had not complied with 
the provisions of the law which prohibits the 
use of all external emblems of a religious char- 
acter in churches and chapels belonging to 
any other denomination than the State reli- 
gion. That, in these circumstances, the Car- 
dinal should have published the text of the 
communications he received in reply to his 
protest not only from the Civil Governor and 
from the Prime Minister, but from the King 
himself, appears to have caused much feeling. 
Alfonso is eager to avoid entanglement in the 
war. 


EYLER, so well remembered in the 
United States as the sinister figure in 
the Cuban war, directed the movements of 
those Spanish troops which last month held the 
Catholic demonstrators in General 
Weyler is accused in Spanish clerical papers 
of inspiring the new anticlericalism of the 
Spanish. He finds ready to his hand the hun- 
dred thousand veterans of the Cuban war who, 
says the Madrid correspondent of the London 
Times, are now dragging out a miserable ex- 
istence in the large towns and who in their 
misery are spreading amid the lower classes, 
already living from hand to mouth, a discon- 
tent which finds its counterpart in the brood- 
ing indignation of the wounded amour propre 
of the officers. The agitation in favor of a 
general strike is but the result of an economic 
crisis general in Spain. From 1899 to 1900 
the industrial development was extraordinary. 
During that period companies, representing a 
capital of millions, mostly money returned 
from the colonies, were formed all over the 
country. The budgetary receipts seemed to 
promise an era of prosperity. At Barcelona, 
Bilbao, and Madrid smart apartment houses 
seemed to rise up in a night. The dividends 
of the railway companies registered the mi- 
raculous “boom.” But the crash has come. 


check. 
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A BANNER AND 


ITS STRANGE 
The route of the parade was through 


than forty stands had been provided for the speakers, 
success, 


DEVICE 


OMAN has just demonstrated in be- 
half of her own enfranchisement 
on a scale so gigantic in London 
that forty bands of music were in- 

adequate to the diapason of the parading feet. 
The thousands of women, dressed mostly in 
white, had mobilized in protest against the fate 
of the bill favoring votes for women. The 
Pankhurst prediction that this famous measure 
would prove no more than the merest treatrical 
device in a parliamentary comedy staged by 
Prime Minister Asquith seemed to the suffra- 
gets to have realized itself before their dis- 
illusioned eyes. Yet the seriousness of the at- 
titude with which the Commons discussed the 
fateful measure, the packed galleries, the eager 
comment in the newspapers, revealed how com- 
pletely the feminist movement had seized a 
psychological moment. “Woman’s franchise is 
now no longer a minor problem in modern poli- 
tics,” to quote The Westminster Gazette (Lon- 
don). Some of Britain’s most famous men and 


women at once organized the National Anti- 
Woman Suffrage League to wage against the 
movement headed by the Pankhursts and their 
like the same energetic campaign—minus the 


IN 


many conspicuous 


THE CAUSE OF VOTES FOR WOMEN 


London thorofares to Hyde Park,.where no less 
The occasion from a spectacular standpoint was the hugest 


militancy—which has resulted in so much 
throwing of stones and street violence. “The 
battle of woman suffrage,’ says the London 


Times, “is only just begining in earnest.” 


S THE stalwart form of that pride of the 
Labor group, David Shackleton, surged 
among the massed members at the bar of the 
Commons, it was evident that the second read- 
ing of the measure providing votes for women 
had been carried. Grim joy wreathed the 
bearded features of Shackleton as he bawled 
the result. The ayes were just one short 
of three hundred and that meant a smart 
majority. But in a brief interval the bill had 
been extinguished through a formal motion 
for its reference indefinitely to the most nebu- 
lous of committee stages. “So,” says the Lon- 
don Westminster Gazette, “concludes another 
period in the history of this ripening move- 
ment. Whatever be the ultimate fate of the 
bill, the discussion has been of supreme im- 
portance.” It is doubtful in the opinion of 
this authority whether any member of the 
present House of Commons can call to mind 
a debate of such extraordinary interest. “It 
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had all the dignity and importance of a full 
dress debate into which the greatest intellects 
in the land threw the weight of their best gifts 
of argument and eloquence.” 


GQINCERELY and whole-heartedly against 
woman suffrage, that brilliant opposition 
member for Liverpool, Mr. F. E. Smith, pro- 
fessed himself entirely unconvinced by any 
evidence that there was any strong or consider- 
able volume of opinion in favor of this measure 
among the women of the country generally. 
The argument from petitions was fallacious, 
but not wholly valueless. From 1890 to 1906 
only 193,000 women signed petitions in favor 
of femal suffrage, and during the last 18 
months, a period during which a strong anti- 
suffrage association had existed, petitions had 
been signed by 300,000, including some of 
the most eminent women of the day, urging 
that these proposals should not be carried. 
The Sheffield Independent, which, he believed, 
sympathized with the suffrage movement, made 
an inquiry among the women of the town, and 
received 23,000 answers. Of these, 9,000 were 
in favor of the proposal, while 14,000 were 
against it; and the representatives of the paper 
reported that in many cases their emissaries 
were chased away with violence on the suppo- 


sition that they were not conducting an im- 
partial inquiry, but representing the woman 
suffragists. He would like every member of 
the House to use his own judgment on two 
criteria; that was to say, by what they knew 
as to the opinion of women in their own con- 
stituencies and among their acquaintance. 
Representing, as he did, a very large working- 
class constituency, and having in the clearest 
manner indicated his views on this subject at 
the last two elections, he was satisfied that 
the claim that the majority of women de- 
manded this change could not be substantiated. 
At the same time, he confessed that if he were 
convinced that every woman in England 
wanted the vote it would not influence him. 
They were told that those women who wanted 
the vote need not exercise it, and that the 
women to whom the opportunity was given 
had no grievance if the right were given 
to the women who were intelligent. A less 
convincing argument had never been brought 
forward. The whole objection of the women 
as well as of the men was that they did not 
wish to be governed by other women. 


HIS antagonist of votes for women ad- 
mitted that the cause had been supported 
by powerful arguments, and he had been struck 





EXCELSIOR! 


Suffragist: “It’s no good talking to me about Sisyphus; he was only a man!” 


—Punch 
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THEY HAD ALL GONE 


TO PRISON FOR 


























THE SAKE OF GETTING VOTES 


The former prisoners in Holloway and other jails wore white to indicate that they were in the class of martyrs. 


The route here shown is through Hyde Park. 


with the argument that the grant of the vote 
might ameliorate the condition under which 
many working women lived their lives. He 
had never denied the great cogency of this 
argument. But he reminded the hon. mem- 
ber of what, after centuries of man-made law, 
was the position of women today, and he boldly 
affirmed that women today occupied a posi- 
tion so preferential that no parallel to it could 
be discovered in any other country of the 
world. Every honorable member, for example, 
who was married had an obligation to provide 
for his wife. He was not complaining of that. 
But no hon. member enjoyed a right of com- 
pelling his wife to contribute to his support 
unless he became chargeable to the poor rate, 
however poor or however rich he might be. 
If an honorable member neglected to provide 
for his wife decent means of subsistence, even 
if her conduct on the day after the wedding 
made it impossible for the most patient man to 
live with her, he had no way of relief from his 
obligation to maintain her. If she slandered 
or assaulted any one, the husband was liable. 


Forty bands of music escorted the marching women. 


MEMBERS slandered or assaulted any 
one, in no circumstances was the wife lia- 
ble. She was protected agaitst any attempt on 
her part, while married, to anticipate her prop- 
erty, and had no personal liability in respect of 
it. Should she ultimately bring divorce pro- 
ceedings against the husband, and the husband 
should be successful, he would be called upon 
to pay her costs and his own. In fact, there 
was only one excuse which could be success- 
fully alleged in the case of women, and that 
was the difference of grounds on which a di- 
vorce would be given in the case of the two 
sexes. He was reminded by his friend (Mr. 
Balfour) that this distinction did not exist in 
Scotland. He had never been one of those 
who had been able to support the distinction, 
and if women as a sex concentrated their 
efforts on assimilating the conditions of di- 
vorce between the two sexes, he believed that 
the majority of the House would support them. 
Would any hon. member who had sat in the 
House for the last ten or twenty years say 
that there had been one case where the advo- 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
cates of a woman’s grievance had come to the 
House and said, “I have established this 
grievance, and I ask the ‘House to remedy it,” 
and they had failed to meet with a sympathetic 
reply from all parts of the House? Had there 
been one case within recent memory in the 
House of treatment of any question affecting 
women by any party which had shown the 
slightest partiality by men over women? 


AKING up the United States, Mr. Smith 
said he supposed no one who had fol- 
lowed the history of this question would dis- 
pute that the cause of female suffrage had un- 
dergone a very plain decline in the United 
States in recent years. A mere recital of the 
names of the States which were in the enjoy- 
ment of female suffrage would make it un- 
necessary to pursue the argument further. 
They were, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Utah. It was a circumstance not wholly un- 
connected with Parliamentary strategy that 


EE ee ae 
AMERICA’S REPRESENTATION 


votes for women in the New York suffragist agitation. 
the cause. Between Misses 
the cause of woman in the entire United States. 
who has organized many women’s suffrage clubs here, 


IN 


IN ENGLAND’S LATEST WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


In the center of the group of five stands Miss Inez Milholland, who has been 
Y At the extreme left is E. 
Freeman, and_ Milholland stands Miss Wyckoff, of Cornell University, a 
Mrs. Holladay, a capable speaker and writer, and Miss A. Wright, 
are on the right, 
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the same Bill which abolished polygamy con- 
tained a clause stipulating for female suffrage 
in Utah, and that the result of the first elec- 
tion was the uneasy possessor of three wives 
was presented to the Legislature as one of 
the earliest members. As regards Finland, 
which had a population of 3,000,000 distributed 
over an area of 144,000 square miles, he read 
this:—“There is universal suffrage for both 
sexes; women are likewise eligible for elec- 
tion to the Chamber; the Finnish troops only 
exist in name.” Upon these illustrious pre- 
cedents they were asked to mould an Empire 
of 450,000,000 of inhabitants with an Oriental 
population of 300,000,000 who detested govern- 
ment by females. With all the examples of 
civilized nations to guide us in this matter, 
holding as we did the equipoise of Empire, 
balanced upon democracy in the West and 
upon bureaucracy in the East, in the center of 
Empire this experiment was to be made for 
the first time on a large scale in the history 
of the world. 
























DEMONSTRATION 

conspicuous as a champion of 
Freeman, a competent organizer of 
defender of 
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N GIVING his vote in favor of the second 
reading of the momentous bill, that subtle 
metaphysician who has sat with such distinc- 
tion in the Asquith ministry since it came 
into being, Mr. Richard Haldane, declared 
himself an emancipator of woman on prin- 
ciple. “If you look,” he observed, “at the 
whole history of this question, you will see 
that there has been a steady growth and de- 
velopment in the position which women have 
taken. Our common law has been the subject 
of great changes. There was a time when 
women had practically no separate personality 
apart from that of their husbands. There was 
a time when they were excluded from these 
local and educational franchises. There was 
a time when they were excluded from the 
Universities, shut out from the professions, 
and with little power in moulding public 
opinion. But step by step, and foot by foot, 
the position had been modified.” There has 
been a vast change in the historical develop- 
ment of women, not only in this country, but 
in other countries. The phenomenon we have 
to deal with today is not one without prece- 
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dent. In old times you had something very 
much analogous. In the time of Pericles a 
citizen of Athens would have been surprized 
and almost horrified if any one had said that 
slaves should be put upon the same footing 
as the free-born citizens. 


HO are those who are objecting to bring- 
ing woman into world politics? In 
reply to this question, the brilliant Richard 
Haldane declared that “there are a great num- 
ber of very superior persons who write on 
both sides of the subject in newspapers on 
abstract grounds. I do not think these are 
matters which can be decided on abstract 
grounds. Such a phrase as the phrase about 
taxation and representation going together is 
not a good argument. The real argument 
is mainly concrete. That is why I do not 
find myself in sympathy with the line of argu- 
ment pursued by people who belong to the 
very aristocracy of thought, and who, not- 
withstanding their eminence, seem to me not 
to be aware of what is going on. 








THE ARTISTS IN THE GREAT LONDON 


These ladies carried palettes on sticks to indicate the nature of their profession. 





WOMAN DEMONSTRATION 
Nearly every other calling 


was indicated in the same symbolic fashion, and in all it is believed that a hundred thousand women paraded, 


It was the largest affair of the kind since the inauguration of the militant agitation, 























VICTOR BERGER, THE ORGANIZER OF SOCIALIST 


VICTORY IN 


N APRIL 6 the news was flashed 
around the world that Milwaukee, 
the fourteenth largest city of the 
United States, had elected a Social 

Democratic mayor, Emil Seidel. The next 
day the Milwaukee Republican daily, the 
Sentinel, made the following comment: 


“To the public mind, Social Democracy in this 
city, and the committee which will hold Mayor 
Seidel and his fellow-officials in the hollow of 
its hands, means—Victor Berger. 

“We are not saying that to belittle Mr. Seidel, 
who has our respect as a citizen and our good 
wishes as a public official, but simply to state an 
essential and important fact about our Social 
Democracy. 

“Substantially it means—Victor L. Berger. 

“Social Democracy in Milwaukee is what it is, 
either for good or ill, chiefly because of Mr. Ber- 
ger. He is its pioneer, its propagandist, its spon- 
sor. Its history is mainly his biography as a 
citizen of Milwaukee. He rocked it in its cradle, 
reared it, and now exults to see it battling in 
control of this great city.” 


This utterance, which has been widely 
quoted and is recognized as substantially ac- 
curate, tells in a nut-shell the life story 
of a remarkable man. Victor Berger would 
desire for himself no prouder title than that 
which stands at the head of this article. He 
carries around with him these days the tabu- 
lated figures showing the Socialist vote in 
Milwaukee for the past twelve years: 


Se er ee eee 2,414 
GN it civ PekenKebetennens 2,473 
Sa cA sechevenhedancdoews 8.453 
ics Grebe idowsnaeenscues 15,056 
EE ee rere 16,837 
tht whatmenobnbieednes 20,887 
PN chehesKesdeesennrasinnds 27,622 


These figures represent a unique achieve- 
ment. Haverhill and Brockton, small Massa- 
chusetts towns, elected Socialist mayors some 
ten years ago. But Milwaukee is the first 
large city in this country to choose a Socialist 
executive. “We got there,” says Berger, “by 


simply keeping at it.” 
There is the secret of Berger’s success— 
He does not know how to 


“keeping at it.” 





MILWAUKEE 


acknowledge defeat or discouragement. Some 
years ago, at a conference of Socialists, Single- 
Taxers, and reformers and radicals of every 
affiliation, held at the Stokes mansion at Noro- 
ton, Connecticut, on the invitation of Robert 
Hunter, a member of the company, in con- 
versation with Berger, asked him: “Don’t you 
ever get tired?” “Of Socialism, never!” he 
replied, with emphasis. On the same occasion 
he made a vigorous presentation of Marxist 
doctrine which threw into comparative in- 
significance the oratorical efforts of almost all 
the other speakers. “This man is a modern 
Martin Luther,” said Arthur Brisbane, after 
listening to his address. 

The tradition of Berger is German, but he 
was born in Nieder-Rehbach, Austria-Hungary. 
He is fifty years old. The first large cities 
that he knew were Budapest and Vienna. 
Even as a boy he felt and responded to the 
Socialistic motive. He read rebellious books 
and dreamed of a time when humanity should 
cast off the shackles of poverty and wage- 
slavery. 

While still a young man, his parents suffered 
financial reverses and decided to come to 
America. He emigrated with them to the New 
World. He went West, but could not at that 
time speak the language and suffered many 
hardships. For a while he was reduced to the 
verge of trampdom. He did all sorts of odd jobs, 
from repairing wash boilers to “punching” 
cattle. Returning to New York, he learned 
the trade of metal polisher. His active mind, 
however, gradually led him away from manual 
work. He became a school-teacher and settled 
down in Milwaukee. 

All this time he was winning the respect of 
the German-American world, and becoming 
more and more pronounced in his radical 
views. He was first a Populist, and later a 
Socialist. At trade union gatherings and 
workingmen’s meetings of all kinds he was 
constantly to be found arguing, agitating, 
proselyting. 

The character of Berger can perhaps best 
be understood in connection with his long 
friendship with anvther Socialist leader, 
Eugene Debs. The two men have acted and 
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THE FIRST WOMAN SOCIALIST IN AMERICA 
TO HOLD A PUBLIC OFFICE 


Mrs. Victor L. Berger was recently elected a member of 
the Milwaukee School Board. 


interacted upon one another for upward of 
twenty years. 

In December, 1892, just after Berger had 
resigned from the Milwaukee schools to be- 
come editor of the local struggling Socialist 
organ, the German Vorwiérts, the great Chi- 
cago railway strike broke out. Debs was its 
leader. The public at large was disposed to 
take the view that he could have avoided the 
strike and, instead, deliberately plunged into it. 
But Berger and his associates did not feel 
that way. They believed that ‘the capitalists 
were in a conspiracy to destroy the working- 
men’s organization—the American Railway 
Union. 

When Debs was arrested and imprisoned for 
his activity in the strike, Berger visited him in 
jail. He brought along a copy of Karl Marx’s 
“Capital.” That book was the means of “con- 
verting” Debs to Socialism. 

By 1897, both Berger and Debs were ready 
to join an out-and-out Socialist organization, 
but the Socialist Labor Party, the only Social- 
ist organization then existing in this country, 
seemed to them too hopelessly narrow and 
boss-ridden to ever achieve success. They 
wanted to “Americanize” Socialism. Debs, 
who was always the more romantic and im- 
practical of the two, united himself with a 
“Brotherhood of the Co-operative Common- 
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wealth” that had just been formed. He was 
strongly inclined toward Communistic colon- 
ization as the best method of attaining the 
millennium. Berger, with his more careful and 
scientific mind, preferred to concentrate all his 
energies on the task of Socialist political or- 
ganization. 

The Berger policy triumphed. In June, 
1897, a convention of the American Railway 
Union and the Brotherhood of the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth was called in Chicago at 
which the two organizations were merged un- 
der the title, “The Social Democracy.” The 
colony scheme was relegated to the rear, and 
finally dropped altogether. The weekly paper 
of the new organization was published in Chi- 
cago, but Milwaukee was its real center of 
strength. In February, 1898, a complete So- 
cial Democratic city ticket was nominated 
there. It was headed by Robert Meister, a 
machinist, as candidate for mayor. He polled 
nearly 2,500 votes. At Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin, the Social Democracy elected two alder- 
men. 

These encouraging results were followed by 
more spectacular victories. In Massachusetts, 
the next year, two Social Democratic State 
legislators and a Social Democratic Mayor 
were elected. Political Socialism, inspired by 
Berger and Debs, had begun to make a last- 
ing impression on America. 

From then until now Berger has been in the 
forefront of the Socialist and labor struggle. 
In successive transformations of the Social 
Democracy into the Social Democratic Party 
and, finally, the Socialist Party, he has taken a 
leading part. But he likes the term “Social 
Democratic” better than “Socialist” and has 
retained the former designation in connection 
with his own State organization in Wisconsin 

At Socialist national and State conventions 
Berger is always a dominating figure. In 
contradistinction to Debs, who is first and 
foremost an agitator, and after that a dreamer 
and an idealist, Berger has the statesmanlike 
qualities. He wants practical results. These 
two figures may be said to represent the two 
principal schools of latter-day Socialism—the 
“opportunist” and the “impossibilist.” The 
full significance of their attitudes is revealed 
by Lincoln Steffens in a character sketch of 
Debs published in Everybody's Magazine two 
years ago. The interview on which the sketch 
is based took place in Berger’s house, and 
Berger hovered in the background, comment- 
ing, interpolating remarks of his own. What 
happened is.best told in Steffens’ own words: 
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PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


THE ORGANIZING GENIUS OF AMERICAN SOCIALISM 


“Our victory,” says Victor L. Berger, the Milwaukee Socialist leader, ‘“‘was not the result of hard work in this 
campaign, but of years and years of propaganda.” 
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“We believe,’ said Debs, ‘that Socialism would 
come without the Socialists.’ 

“‘Ach,’ said Berger with his strong German 
roll, ‘we know it. Can’t we see it?’ 

“*VYes’ said Debs. ‘The trusts are wiping out 
the competitive system. They are a stage in the 
process of evolution: the individual; the firm; the 
corporation; the trust; and so, finally, the com- 
monwealth. By killing competition and training 
men to work together, trusts are preparing for 
the co-operative stage of industry: Socialism.’ 

““*Then you would keep the trusts we have and 
welcome others?’ I asked. 

“‘Of course,’ he answered, and Berger nodded 
approval. 

“*They do harm now,’ I suggested. 

“*Ves,’ said Debs, but Berger boomed: ‘No; 
not the trusts. Private owners of the trusts do 
harm, yes; but not the trusts.’ 

“Well, but how would you 
harm?’ 

“Remove ’em,’ snapped Berger, and Debs ex- 
plained: ‘We would have the government take 
the trusts and remove the men who own or con- 
trol them; the Morgans and Rockefellers, who 
exploit ; and the stockholders, who draw unearned 
dividends from them.’ 

“Would you pay for or just take them?’ 

“Berger seemed to have anticipated this ques- 
tion. He was on his feet, and he uttered a warn- 
ing for Debs—in vain. 

“*Take them,’ Debs answered. 

“‘No,’ cried Berger, and, running around to 
Debs, he stood menacingly over him. ‘No, you 
wouldn’t’, he declared. ‘Not if I was there. And 
you shall not say it for the party. It is my party 
as much as it is your party, and I answer that we 
would offer to pay.’ 

“Tt was a tense, but an illuminating moment. 
The difference is typical and temperamental ; and 
not only as between these two opposite individu- 
alities, but among Socialists generally. Debs, the 
revolutionist, argued gently that, since the sys- 
tem under which private monopolies had grown 
up was unjust, there should be no compromise 
with it. Berger, the evolutionist, replied angrily 
that it was not alone a matter of justice, but of 
‘tactic’; and that tactics were settled by authority 
of the party.” 


deal with the 


Thus Berger’s Socialism appears, in the 
large. It is on the basis of such general prin- 
ciples that he acts. It is for the triumph 
of such principles that he has labored. But 
in Milwaukee he knows how to subordinate the 
theoretical to the concrete. He has proved 
himself a genius as a practical politician and 
an organizer. “Our victory,” he lately told 
Charles Willis Thompson, of the New York 
Times, “was not the result of hard work 
in this campaign, but of years and years of 
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propaganda—especially of literary propa- 
ganda.” 

“How did you carry it on?” asked Mr. 
Thompson. 


“Well, we had the daily press against us. 
So we used to get out this sort of thing.” 

He showed a four-page broadside headed 
in English and German, “The Voice of the 
People,” and containing editorial articles and 
cartoons. “Sometimes we printed it in three 
languages. Then we'd have it distributed by 
the Bundle Brigade. 

“The Bundle Brigade? Why, workingmen 
who volunteered their services. It was from 
1,200 to 1,800, sometimes 2,000 strong. They'd 
get up at 5 o'clock in the morning and cover 
the districts assigned to them before they went 
to work. It was each man’s duty to see that 
every householder in his territory got a copy.” 

“Of course, this was only in campaign 
times?” Mr. Thompson suggested. 

“Whenever anything of importance hap- 
pened,” answered Berger. “For instance, in 
the case of a big strike or a sudden rise in 
prices. Everything is grist for our mill. It 
takes 150,000 copies to cover Milwaukee for 
one distribution. 

“If a member of the Bundle Brigade can’t 
do the work himself he gets his grown-up 
boy to help him. He is supposed to know 
what kind of literature is adapted to each 
household and to see that it gets there. We 
can’t afford to waste any literature. We have 
conducted this kind of a distribution systemat- 
ically for the last twelve years.” 

Berger told of some of the attacks that had 
been made upon him during the campaign. 
He exhibited a Democratic newspaper urg- 
ing workingmen to vote against Berger, the 
man who wanted American laborers to keep 
rifles in their houses. 

“Well,” he said, chuckling, “all that was 
very impressive, but somehow it didn’t work 
against this sort of argument.” He brought 
forward a copy of “The Voice of the People,” 


with the following headline blazing across the 
page: 
DEAR MADAM: HOW CAN YOU PAY 
YOUR GROCER AND YOUR 


BUTCHER? 


In a speech delivered since the election, 
Berger has characteristically declared: “We 
have been called opportunists in Milwaukee. 
I confess that we are opportunists, if you 
mean that we take every opportunity to work 
for Socialism.” Then he said: 
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Pe a Saber 
Courtesy of The Outlook 
THE MAYOR, 


sive influence over his administration. 
of the Socialist Party in Chicago. 


“In Milwaukee we have a labor movement. We 
have two wings,—the trade unions and Social- 
Democratic party. We do not permit one branch 
to interfere with the other. If I advocate indus- 
trial unionism I do so in my union or in the 
trade union conventions. 

“We shall add a third wing to our movement. 
We shall organize the buying power of the work- 
ers. We shall develop the co-operative move- 
ment.” 


Speaking more specifically of the sort of 
reforms he desired to see inaugurated, he 
said: 


“We will get better car service for one thing. 
I personally have introduced six ordinances to 
that effect. 

“The Socialist administration of Milwaukee 
plans a car terminal in connection with a market 
in the heart of the city, where the farmers can 
bring their produce, where the wives of working 
men can go to buy their vegetables and get them 
without paying tribute to middlemen.” 


The leader of Socialism in Milwaukee is 
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HIS WIFE, 








“BOSS” 


AND THE 


Mayor Seidel, the Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee, is not worried by reports that Berger will exercise an exces- 


This picture was taken in connection with the recent national convention 


described as a stalwart man, overflowing with 
energy; big-nosed, square-chinned, with big 
brown eyes set far apart under a wide brow. 
His wife shares his views, and has lately been 
elected a member of the local school board. 
Until last election Berger has never held office. 
Then he was elected Alderman at Large. He 
has never made a dollar out of politics, and 
receives only a small salary as associate editor 
of the weekly Social Democratic Herald. His 
interest in Socialism remains as keen and 
as vivid as ever. He travels regularly to Chi- 
cago to attend the meetings of the National 
Executive Committee of the Socialist Party. 
Last year he represented American Socialism 
at the International Socialist bureau in Brus- 
sels, and addressed immense audiences in 
Germany. In June he was in New York and 
Philadelphia urging his Eastern comrades to 
duplicate the Milwaukee victory, and telling 
them how it all happened. At this present 
writing he is getting ready to go to the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress soon to be held 
in Copenhagen. 
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OUTH, informing every movement of 
his lithe frame, reflecting itself in 


every merry utterance from his 

lips, “has set its golden seal,” ac- 
cording to the Paris Figaro, upon the per- 
sonality of his Royal Highness Prince Ed- 
ward Albert Christian George Andrew Pat- 
rick David, Duke of Cornwall and Rothesay, 
Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of 
the Isles and Great Steward of Scotland, Duke 
of Saxony and Prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha—titles now eclipsed in his new dignity 
as Prince of Wales. He is sixteen, says our 
Parisian contemporary, but he is much _ be- 
sides—handsome, witty, sweet-natured, mod- 
est and above all a gentleman. “He is the 
darling of his mother’s heart, her hope and 
her pride, the pledge of those dreams of her 
girlhood which made her sacred to herself 
as England’s future Queen.” The intimacy 
between mother and son has always been 
close and beautiful, symbolizing to our 
French contemporary the striking physical 
resemblance they present. But the shyness 
and reserve of the mother are never discern- 
ible in the demeanor and conversation of the 
son. He makes friends readily and talks 
brightly. He laughs loud and long. He has 
a ringing voice and deep, tender, grave blue 
eyes. His cheek is round and his skin is 
rosy. Of all his personal gifts his courtesy 
seems the finest. 

Much of the time of His Royal Highness 
is to be devoted to a study of his deportment 
in his new capacity as Prince of Wales, 
a study which his natural disposition renders 
easy and delightful. The title of Prince of 
Wales is not hereditary, we are reminded by 
the London Telegraph, but is the subject of 
a fresh grant with each new reign, at the 
discretion of the Sovereign. Modern research 
has, of course, long disproved the tradition 
that Edward I. presented his infant first-born 
son to the Welsh nobles at Carnarvon Castle 
as “free from any blemish upon his honor, 
and unable to speak a word of English.” As 
a fact the Prince was born in April, 1284, 
but was not created Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester until February, 1301. It is 
doubtful whether Lis own son, afterwards 
Edward III., was made Prince of Wales, and 
it is not recorded that the title was ever for- 
mally conferred upon Charles II., though, 
when quite a child, his household and estab- 
lishment were recognized as belonging to the 
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Prince of Wales. Nor did Henry VIII. con- 
fer it upon his only con, afterwards Edward 
VI. There would seem to be no reason why 
it should not be conferred upon a Princess, 
and there is reason to believe that it was 
borne by Mary Tudor. The title has often 
been in abeyance for long periods, notably be- 
tween the reigns of Charles II. and George II. 

The late King Edward was certainly one 
of the youngest upon whom the title was be- 
stowed, for Queen Victoria conferred it upon 
him on Dec. 4, 1841, so that he was less than 
a month old at the time. George IV. received 
the title at five weeks old. The Earldom of 
Chester has almost invariably been granted 
simultaneously with the title of Prince of 
Wales since the reign of Henry IV. A new 
Prince of Wales becomes also a Knight of the 
Garter, for when certain revisions were made 
in 1805 of the statutes of that most noble 
Order, it was decided that the Prince of Wales 
was a constituent in the original institution, 
and since then this has been maintained. 

It may be recalled, notes the London Tele- 
graph further, that in many old representa- 
tions of the three feathers, which are the dis- 
tinctive and personal ornament of the Prince 
of Wales, they droop at the top. It was King 
Edward, in 1878, who restored them to their 
older and more correct upstanding form, just 
as his late Majesty, after his accession, 
adopted for St. Edward’s Crown an earlier 
model than that which, in Queen Victoria’s 
time, had come into general use. The Coronet 
of the Prince of Wales is much like this 
Crown, only it has no jewels, and consists 
of Maltese crosses and fleurs de lis alternat- 
ing. It has only one arch, upon which are 
the Orb and Cross. There are distinctive 
features in the mantle that the Prince of 
Wales wears at the Coronation, for it is 
doubled below the elbow and lined with er- 
mine, with the spots arranged in diamond 
order, while the Parliamentary robes have five 
bars both of ermine and gold lace. 

That striking resemblance between the 
youthful Prince of Wales and the late King 
Edward which most French dailies point out 
just now, is a source of delight in Paris, 
where his attachment to his grandfather’s 
ideals inspires hope for the future of the cor- 
dial understanding between the two nations. 
“The Prince of Wales is his grandfather all 
over again,” says the Gaulois, “if not in ap- 
pearance, at least in tact, in charm, in capac- 























PRINCE 


THE SISTER OF THE 
This daughter of the King of England, Princess Mary 
of Wales, is devoted to her eldest brother, whose play- 
mate she is. 
ity to win the love and admiration of men.” 
It would seem, from last month’s revelations 
in London dailies, that the education of the 
lad will in some details follow the precedents 
set in the case of his grandfather. His ap- 
pearance, his deportment and his dress have 
been made the theme of instructions to the 
court dignitaries not less precise than those 
issued by Queen Victoria when her eldest son 
had attained the age of the present heir to 
the British throne. The character of the 
Prince’s relations with others is prescribed 
for him by his parents with special reference 
to their wish that he be reared a gentleman. 
Much space is devoted in London dailies to 
the kind of education a Prince of Wales ought 
to receive, and what his Royal Highness may 
expect in the way of precept is revealed in 
the memorandum compiled for the benefit of 
his grandfather and especially commended by 
the present King, declares the London News, 
to the preceptors chosen for his Royal High- 
ness of to-day. We copy from The Quarterly 
Review: 


“The manners and conduct of a gentleman to- 
wards others are founded on the basis of kind- 
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ness, consideration, and the absence of selfishness. 
There can be no good manners when any one of 
these principles is sacrificed. 

“A prince, particularly, should treat all around 
him with the most scrupulous good manners, 
civility and attention. 

“He should return every mark of respect, not 
only with the most punctilious exactitude, but 
with an appearance of goodwill and cordiality. 
A salute returned with the air of its being a bore 
is rather an affront than a civility. 

“A prince should never say a harsh or a rude 
word to anybody, nor indulge in satirical or ban- 
tering expressions, by which the person to whom 
it is addressed may be lowered. As soon as the 
conversation of a prince makes his companion 
feel uncomfortable he is sure to have offended 
against some of the laws of good breeding. 

“Punctuality is another of the duties of a well- 
bred gentleman; no person should ever be kept 
waiting, but should circumsta..ces render this un- 
avoidable, an apology should always be made, 
and regret expressed at any inconvenience that 
may have been incurred. 

“The gentlemen will hardly require to have it 
pointed out to them how much of these habits, so 
important to the Prince of Wales, may be incul- 
cated and strengthened by association. 

“Not only is it desirable that they should be 
most courteous and kind to all around, but they 
should quietly, yet steadily, mark in their manner 
any approach to want of civility or rudeness to- 
wards themselves; with every readiness to oblige 
the young Prince in what is for his benefit, they 
should always let him see that they maintain 
their self-respect, can be firm, and do not approve 
of any liberty being attempted with them. They 
should be themselves very exact in punctuality. 
They should never encourage, or themselves in- 
dulge in, ridicule of personal peculiarities or 
natural defects, children being very prone to laugh 
at others, and even supposing that they thereby 
establish for themselves a certain superiority.” 


This is not the only portion of the code 
prescribed for the training of the Prince’s 
grandfather which, it seems, has now become 
applicable in the case of the Prince himself. 
King George is said to have marked these 
passages of the confidential memorandum for 
the guidance of the gentlemen appointed to 
attend on the Prince of Wales who later be- 
came Edward VIL.: 


“A gentleman having gained the prestige in so- 
ciety of good dress and appearance, and cour- 
teous manners, must maintain the good opinion 
of his companions by showing intelligence in his 
conversation, and some knowledge of those 
studies and pursuits which adorn society and 
make it interesting. Mere games of cards and 
billiards, and idle gossiping talk, will never 
teach this; and to a Prince, who has usually to 
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take the lead in conversation, the habit of find- 
ing something to say beyond mere questions as to 
health and remarks upon the weather is most 
desirable. 

“Although, therefore, the Prince of Wales is 
to have all relaxation and recreation which is de- 
sirable (and which, indeed, is quite necessary), 
the gentlemen in attendance may be of great use 
if they can succeed by persevering example in 
inducing the Prince to devote some of his leisure 
time to music, to the fine arts, either drawing, or 
looking over drawings, engravings, etc., to hear- 
ing poetry, amusing books, or good plays read 
aloud; in short, to anything that whilst it amuses 
may gently exercise the mind. They must give 
this up if the Prince seems at first disinclined to 
such pursuits. It will not be within their pro- 
vince to direct what his Royal Highness is to do; 
but by persevering in such employments them- 
selves, and encouraging and assisting the Prince 
when he shows the disposition to join them, they 
may do much to lead him to what is at present so 
desirable, and will through life conduce so much 
to his happiness.” 

Readable, indeed, are the anecdotes through 
the medium of which British periodicals con- 
vey to their readers some idea of the bright- 
ness, the wit and the freshness of mind of 
the heir to the throne whose education is the 
theme of the hour. Queen Victoria it was, 
according to “Lady Mary” in The Woman at 
Home, who first called the child David, being 
firmly convinced in her own mind that her 
family had descended from the Psalmist, and 
was the tribe, of all others, of Israel. The 
name has stuck, and is likely to stick to the 
Prince for good. Queen Victoria, strict 
enough in her own nursery, indulged her 
grandchildren. She positively spoiled her 
great-grandson, at whose command she is said 
to have stooped down to pick up his toys. 

When Queen Victoria died, the story told 
of her little grandson, that he “didn’t think 
granny would like walking after the angels,” 
was a true one; and true also that when he 
saw his governess, Mme. Bricka, in tears over 
Her Majesty’s loss, Prince Edward expostu- 
lated, “If Heaven is such a nice place as all 
of you have told me, why ever should you be 
crying now?” The late King Edward was 
known by his grandchildren as “Grandpapa 
King.” “Grandchildren,” laughed the King, 


“are just as great a pleasure to one as one’s 
children, whilst the responsibility of bringing 
them up is yet shifted off on to other shoul- 
ders.” 

Prince Edward once accompanied His Ma- 
jesty to Sandringham for the first time after 
his accession to the throne, and at St. Pancras 
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A PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID 


Such was the idea of the new Prince of Wales which 
appealed most to his late great-grandmother, Queen Vic- 
toria, who believed her royal house allied to that of the 
sweet singer of Israel. 


Station, among the crowd, an old woman cried 
out, “There goes little Prince Edward,” and 
the child, turning quickly to his grandfather, 
exclaimed, “Did you hear her? She ought to 
have said, “There goes little King Edward!’” 
Well, the speech delighted the King. 

The boy had unbounded admiration for his 
grandsire, and, tho glad to welcome his par- 
ents from their Colonial tour, added to a 


dean, “But mother’s rather tiresome some- 
times. And I don’t want to leave grandpa 
King.” Prince Albert is said to resemble the 


late King, while Prince Edward takes after 
his mother’s family. The Queen, shy herself, 
and knowing how much she suffered from her 
timidity, had thoughts of sending Princess 
Mary to a boarding-school, but the plan has 
fallen through, as also that of sending the 
Prince round the world next year with his 
brother. 

Princess Mary is not a little of a tomboy 
and the boon companion of her brothers. 
Prince Edward, asked if he relished the idea 
of one day becoming King, gave answer, “Yes! 
But all the same it would be a good thing if 
I could hand the job over to Mary. She is 
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so very clever, you see.” Princess Mary, then, 
is clever, says the British paper, from which 
we copy this anecdote, and, what is actually 
more important, has sweet manners, and makes 
herself liked wherever she goes. 

The last few weeks have made a great dif- 
ference in the Prince’s life, for he has reached 
an age when he fully realizes the responsibili- 
ties of an heir-presumptive, says the London 
News. Since his earliest years he has been 
quite conscious of the position he is one day 
to hold as King of the Britons. When quite 
a little boy he informed General Sir Robert 
Baden Powell that he would make three laws, 
namely, that no one should cut puppies’ tails 
any more, that there should not be any more 
sin in the country, and nobody might use bear- 
ing reins on their horses. 

At the age of ten, the care of a governess 
was discarded, and the young Prince and his 
younger brother were taken in hand by a 
tutor, with whom Prince Edward remained 
until the time came for him to become plain 
Cadet Edward of Wales at Osborne. Here 
and at Dartmouth the Prince has spent the 
happy but strenuous life of an ordinary cadet. 
Both at Sandringham and at Windsor, how- 
ever, before going to school, the Prince had 
obtained more than a smattering of his pro- 
fession, first with a fleet of toy battleships and 
later on a brig specially launched for his use 
on Virginia Water, in the management of 
which he soon became an adept. 

The young Prince will not remain in the 
Navy. Soon he must forsake the senior serv- 
ice for a military training. He is already a 
lover of the outdoor life, and at five years old 
was quite at home astride his pony. At ten 
he had his first lesson in the art of fly-fishing. 
He is a keen cricketer both in the College 
matches and the games which take place in 
the Home Park at Windsor. 

His Royal Highness waited longer than 
many young people for the solemnity of his 
confirmation, as the tendency in recent years 
has been to present boys and girls at 14, for 
the Rubric of the Book of Common Prayer 
fixes no age, but lays it down that: “So soon 
as children are come to a competent age and 
can say in their mother tongue the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
and can also answer the other questions of 
this short Catechism, they shall be brought to 
the Bishop.” It is further enjoined, says the 
London Telegraph, which we copy, that one 
of the god-parents shall be a witness of the 
ceremony. It is interesting to our English con- 
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temporary to recall that the sponsors of the 
Prince at his christening on July 16, 1894, at 
the White Lodge, were Queen Victoria, who 
was present, King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra, the present Tsar, the late Duke of 
Cambridge, the late Duke and Duchess of 
Teck, the Princess Royal, proxy for the Queen 
of the Hellenes, the present Duke of Teck, 
representing the King of Denmark, the Duke 
of Connaught, representing the King of Wirt- 
temberg, and Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
proxy for the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
The service for the present Prince took place 
in Windsor Castle, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury performed it. The King and Queen 
were, of course, present, with Prince Albert, 
Princess Mary, and their younger children. 
By desire of the Queen-Mother, in her yet 
deep sorrow, it was quite private, and only 
members of the Royal family and Household 
were allowed to witness it. The Empress 
Marie accompanied Queen Alexandra. The 
Private Chapel has not hitherto been shown 
to the visitors to the State apartments, but it 
is at the eastern end of St. George’s Hall. 
During Queen Victoria’s reign bronze bas- 
reliefs of Dean Stanley and Dean Wellesley 
were placed upon the panelling, and it has a 
commemorative figure by Dalou to children 
of the Royal house who died in infancy. 
Queen Alexandra further enriched it with 
beautiful ecclesiastical embroideries. In gen- 
eral style it is modern Gothic. The new Prince 
of Wales, who was then still only Duke of 
Cornwall, had gone through his course of 
preparation for the rite in connection with his 
other studies at Dartmouth. The confirmation 
ceremony followed closely the precedent of 
that of King Edward, which took place on 
Maundy Thursday (April 1), 1858, in this 
same chapel. Archbishop Sumner of Canter- 
bury confirmed his late Majesty, who on the 
previous day had been tested as to his theo- 
logical knowledge by Dean Wellesley of Wind- 
sor in the presence of the Queen and the 
Prince Consort, who subsequently wrote to 
Baron Stockmar that it had been prolonged 
for “a full hour, and Bertie acquitted himself 
extremely well.” The new Prince won a 
similar eulogy. But his future is in the hands 
of his mother. She it was who personally 
superintended his religious training and 
she it will be, affirms the Paris Figaro, who 
sees to it that no evil influence mars the 
effect of the education he has received. It 


seems that he is to reign—God willing—as 


Edward VITI. 
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THE PARADOXICAL PERSONALITY OF POPE PIUS 


N the contrast between the perfect peace- 
fulness of all the moods of the Pope 
and the state of war fierce and un- 
ceasing which has made his pontificate 

so exciting, the newspapers of Europe just 
now behold the paradox of the Vatican. 
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THE LEADER OF THE CHURCH 


Pope Pius X. has recently grown much more vigorous 
physically, and he is understood to have enjoyed un- 
usually good health during the past summer. 


Pius X. remains to-day, concedes the /w- 
dépendance Belge of Brussels, precisely what 
he was when he ascended his throne, a 
timid, gentle, unsuspicious, urbane and _ pa- 
cific parish priest involved in war with all 
the great Latin nations of the world. The 
patriarch of Venice mounted the chair of 
Saint Peter with the intention, writes the Rome 
correspondent of the London Post, of “renew- 
ing all things in Christ.” A conservative by 
temperament, he is a reformer in the sense that 
he wishes to remove the abuses which have 
grown up in the course of centuries and to re- 
vive what he considers to be the better practice 
of former generations. Simplicity has been his 
maxim—simplicity in the ceremonial of the 
Vatican, simplicity in the music of the Church 
services, simplicity in the administrative and 
judicial system of the great institution over 
which he, the most deeply religious and least 
worldly of men, has been chosen to preside. 
Tenacious of his purpose, he has carvied out, 
despite considerable opposition, a large part of 
this ecclesiastical program. He has given us 
the beautiful spectacle of a Pope preaching 
the practical and simple sermons of a parish 


priest in one courtyard of the Vatican; he has 
shown his predilection for a healthy and a 
muscular Christianity by presiding over a 
series of gymnastic exercises in another. He 
has appointed a commission to restore the 
Gregorian chant; he has entrusted a distin- 
guished English scholar with the revision of 


the Vulgate. And, finally, he has carried out 
that reform of the congregations and the 
ecclesiastical tribunals which had long been 
considered necessary, but which no previous 
Pope had attempted. This alone is an achieve- 
ment worthy of great ecclesiastical statesmen. 

On its religious side, however, to follow still 
the British authority, the pontificate of Pius X. 
has not been an unqualified success. If the 
present Pope is the most conscientious and 
earnest of men, he is certainly lacking in that 
breadth of view which characterized a Leo 
XIII. or an Innocent III. There can be no 
greater contrast than that between the way in 
which the farseeing Innocent treated St. Fran- 
cis and that in which his latest successor has 
treated the Modernists and the Christian Dem- 
ocrats. Of the Roman Church during the last 
five years the famous remark of Lord Ma- 
caulay would be no longer true, that “she thor- 
oughly understands, what no other Church has 
ever understood, how to deal with enthusiasts.” 
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m the contrary, the system of Pius X. and 
“ardinal Merry del Val is to try to drive the 
holars and the enthusiasts, the men who wish 
reconcile learning with religion and to win 
ver the masses to the Church, out of the fold 
altogether. It is quite conceivable that in the 
struggle with the Modernists the Vatican will 
emerge victorious. But it is also permissible 
think that Leo XIII. would have avoided 
the struggle altogether. 

If the policy of the Pope be thus in contrast 
with that of his predecessor, his mode of life 
continues to present an antithesis no less 
marked. It is well known, says the Rome cor- 
respondent of the London Standard, that the 
present Pope dislikes the pomp and ceremonial 
that has usually been attached to every action 
of the Pontiff, and loves to live a perfectly 
simple life, disregarding all formalities that 
are not absolutely necessary to his position. 
\ book called “Pius X. and the Papal Court,” 
is by an anonymous writer, who seems to be 
well informed as to the habits and predilec- 
tions of Pius X. The author tells us that at 
about five o’clock in the morning the Pope’s 
bedroom attendant enters his room, but, unless 
his Holiness is ill, he finds him already up and 
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A CEREMONIAL OCCASION IN 


This shows the Pope on the altar during the ceremonics incident to the consecration of an_ ecclesiastic. 
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breviary, as was his custom 


At six o'clock 


reading his 
through his long parochial life. 
Pius X., says Mass in a 
served by two Monsignori. 
prayed for a while in the little 
Pope has his early breakfast, which consists 
of a cup of coffee and rolls and butter, and 
directly afterwards, if the weather is fine, he 
walks in the great gardens of the Vatican for 


simple little oratory, 
After 


—_— 
chapel the 


having 


an hour or so. 

The Vatican gardens cover many acres of 
ground, and contain, besides flower gardens, 
orchards, and vineyards, several small villas 
or summer houses, and a long and winding 


carriage drive, constructed by Leo XIII. The 


late Pope was in the habit of being carried 
down for his daily drive in great pomp, pre- 
ceded by his Swiss soldiers, and followed by 


Papal chamberlains and Noble Guards. Leo 
XIII. sat alone in the seat of honor in his car- 
riage, with a chamberlain opposite to him; two 
servants stood behind, and four Noble Guards 
on horseback followed, their officer riding be- 
side the window of the carriage. Pius X., 
the author we follow, takes long walks in the 
gardens, often alone, seeking the quietest and 
most unfrequented paths, and sometimes stops 


says 


THE VATICAN 
It is 


remarked of his Holiness that he takes a far greater interest in religious affairs of this kind than he does in the 
progress of the political feuds involving the Church in foreign lands. 
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to talk familiarly with the gardeners and any 
workmen whom he happens to meet. 

At nine o’clock the Pope is in his study, 
where he receives his Secretary of State, Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, then the heads of the 
great Congregations through which the church 
is ruled, and then other visitors. The audi- 
ences of Pius X. are of the simplest character, 
and surrounded with the least possible etiquet. 
In old days the splendid reception rooms were 
full of chamberlains, guards, and attendants, 
but now only a few servants and a Monsignore 
or two are to be seen. The present Pope re- 
ceives people of every class, even the most 
humble, and sometimes poor peasants from his 
native village of Riese are to be seen there, in 
garments anything but suited to a court cere- 
mony. 

Punctually at one o'clock Pius X. dines. 
Since the seventeenth century it has been the 
rule for the Pontiff to eat alone, but Pius X., 
says the London Standard, sometimes invites 
his private secretary or other members of his 
household to join him, and on being respect- 
fully remonstrated with for this breach of eti- 
quet, cheerfully replied that as Urban VIII. 
had the right to make this rule, he, Pius X., 
had an equal right to abolish it. Pius X. eats 
most simply and frugally, and the Pontiff’s 
meals differ little from those that were served 
to the parish priest of Salzano. When Pius X. 
was first elected he was astounded at the num- 
ber of servants in the Papal kitchen, and ex- 
claimed, “Surely it is not necessary to have 
seven cooks in order to make me a little soup?” 

The Pope likes the simplest Italian cookery, 
and his menu usually consists of soup or 


maccaroni, a plate of meat, cheese and fruit, 
and on Fridays the Pope often eats a dish of 
haricot beans or “polenta,” the maize flour 
which is the staple of life to many Italian 
peasants. After supper the Pope soon retires, 
and is generally in bed by half past ten. In 
all the arrangements of his life Pius X. uses 
the same humble simplicity. The author of 
the book already mentioned says that under 
the Pope’s predecessors there were Monsignori 
who were paid so much a month, and had 
rooms in the Vatican, whose sole duty was to 
hold the Pope’s hat when he went out in the 
Vatican gardens, or who carried the stick or 
umbrella of the Pontiff, and there were others 
whose functions were hardly more important. 
All these sinecures have been inexorably abol- 
ished by Pius X., notwithstanding the lamenta- 
tions and protests which his action caused. 
He has discouraged elaborate services and 
decorations in the churches, and ordered a 
return to the old Gregorian music. In every- 
thing Pius X. has shown the transparent sin- 
cerity and simplicity of his character, and a 
simple piety that never hesitates for a moment 
to do what seems to him right, whether the 
action be politic or the reverse. 

Everyone has heard that when the Patriarch 
of Venice went to Rome for the conclave he 
had so little premonition of the result that he 
bought a return ticket. He long kept it, says 
Rene Lara, author of a recent study of Pius X. 
in McClure’s. Many an entreaty to part with 
the little piece of cardboard had no effect upon 
the spiritual head of the church until at last 
the King of Greece begged so hard that he 
secured the prize. 
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. THE POPE UNDER ESCORT IN THE VATICAN GARDEN 


Pius X. seldom rides about the grounds of his domain in a carriage drawn by horses, as shown here. The escort 
consists of the mounted guard, which is sometimes doubled when rumors of Anarchist uprisings in Rome cause alarm. 
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THE POSITION OF THE NEGRO AMONGST 
HUMAN RACES 


FULL analysis of the structural 

features of the negro shows that in 

many points he is more highly spe- 

cialized than the less pigmented 
races of mankind, while in other characters 
he has remained more primitive. So much is 
manifest from the abstract of Professor Ar- 
thur Keith’s lecture at the Royal College of 
Surgeons which we reproduce from London 
Nature. Although on the continent of Eu- 
rope there is a decided tendency, we read, 
amongst anthropologists to trace the descent 
of the human race through a non-anthropoid 
stock, yet those most familiar with the anat- 
omy of the Primates. still agree with Hux- 
ley’s doctrine that the community of structure 
shared by man and anthropoids pointed to a 
direct community of origin. The deeply pig- 
mented skin was a primitive feature; the go- 
rilla was the negro amongst anthropoids; the 
three species of chimpanzee varied as the 
period of life at which pigmentation appeared. 
All available evidence points to a pigmenta- 
tion of the early human stock, but specula- 
tions are handicapped by an ignorance of the 
functional value of pigment. 


“It appears to protect the deeper tissues from 
certain injurious rays which are intermediate to 
heat and light. The skulls of Paleolithic Euro- 
peans show so many resemblances to those of 
Australian aborigines that a legitimate suspicion 
may be raised as to whether or not they did not 
also share some degree of the aboriginal pig- 
mentation. The Paleolithic Gibraltar woman, 
whose skull is preserved in the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, shows no community with 
the negro in the characters of her nose. The nose 
of that skull is altogether unlike that of any hu- 
man race now known; it shares some features 
with the gorilla, while in others it appears to fore- 
shadow the prominent nose of the modern Euro- 
pean. 

“The evidence of the nose of Paleolithic man 
leaves the question of pigmentation of the early 
European open. The distribution of pigmenta- 
tion among modern races could be explained best 
by supposing that the appearance of the fairer 
races—the Caucasian and Mongolian—was one of 
the more recent events of human evolution, and 
that the site of their evolution was in the central 
populations of the more northern parts of the 





Old World. The frizzled hair of the negro was 
a highly specialized feature. Their thick everted 
lips, unlike the thin anthropoid lips, at first sight 
seem also to be so, but when the arrangement of 
the labial musculature is examined, it is seen that 
the negro’s lips are more anthropoid than the 
European’s; but the European form, notwith- 
standing their apparent thinness, appears to be a 
modification of the negro form. The high and 
prominent cheek-bones of the negro are due, not 
to an absolute greater breadth of the face, but 
to the fact that the muscles of mastication have 
become specialized in different directions in the 
negro and European; in the negro the masseter 
muscle, which arises from the cheek-bone, is par- 
ticularly large, whereas in the European it is the 
temporal muscle, which has its fixed basis on the 
‘side of the skull, that retains the greatest rela- 
tive development.” 


The apparent breadth of the negro’s face is 
largely owing to the fact that the basal part 
of the skull, to which the neck muscles are at- 
tached, is small. The small attachment of the 
neck is a feature of the young of all Primates, 
and also one in which the negro has assumed 
a less anthropoid form than the European. 
The prognathism of the negro is due to sev- 
eral factors; it is chiefly due, not so much to 
a larger, but to a healthier dental develop- 
ment, which ensures a due forward revolution 
of the jaws during the eruption of the per- 
manent teeth, thus providing an ample air- 
way in the pharynx. In Europeans the revo- 
lution forwards of the jaws showed a distinct 
tendency to become arrested prematurely, thus 
contracting the pharynx. The negro condi- 
tion was the more Simian, but it is also one 
which modern Europeans would willingly 
share with him, because of its functional 
merits. Sir William Flower’s method of es- 
timating prognathism gave misleading results. 
The most accurate method of stating the de- 
velopment of the jaws was to give the area 
of the palate and the total size of the teeth. 


“Some of the most characteristic features of 
the negro race were to be seen in their foreheads. 
While Paleolithic Europeans showed the Simian 
beetling brows and receding forehead, features 
still shown in some degree by modern white races, 
the great majority of African negroes were char- 
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acterized by prominent foreheads and a complete 
absence of that condition which might be de- 


scribed as supra-orbitalism. It is true that some 
tribes on the west coast, the oceanic negroes, and 
the Tasmanians still retain this primitive char- 
acter. Indeed, the outstanding feature of the 
negro’s skull is a tendency to retain characters 
of the immature skull of other races. Those who 
know the psychology of the negro best ascribe to 
his brain the boyish nature here ascribed to his 
skull. 

“The pygmies, usually described as Negritos, 
are true negroes in which the tendency to as- 
sume immature characters has become hereditary 
to an extreme degree. They are widely distrib- 
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PIGMENTATION 


“All available evidence points to a pigmentation of the 
early human stock, but speculations are hampered by an 
ignorance of the early functional value of pigment.” 


uted. Sir Harry H. Johnston has shown how they 
are scattered amongst the forest tribes from the 
west coast almost to the east coast of equatorial 
Africa; they stretch southwards almost to the 
Cape, and isolated communities are found as far 
eastwards as the Philippines and New Guinea. 
Two explanations may be offered for their dis- 
tribution :—(1) they are remnants of a race that 
was spread formerly throughout the southern half 
of the Old World; (2) they are modifications 
produced locally from the larger negro. The sec- 
ond explanation is apparently the correct one, for 
the Congo pygmies share all the physical features 
of the Bantu except size; the Bushman has the 
character of the Hottentot, while the pygmies 
of the far east find their nearest representatives 
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in the negroes of Oceania. Recent advances 
in our knowledge of human pathology make this 
supposition of the origin of pygmies more prob- 
able. Disturbances in the secretion of certain 
glands, such as the pituitary and thyroid, lead to 
the production of the characters of* Paleolithic 
features in some individuals and true dwarfism 
in others. In the Miocene period the large-bodied 
Primates had already appeared; primitive men 
were certainly not pygmies in size. 

“An analysis of the cranial features of the 
aborigines of Tasmania and of Australia shows 
that we have in these two races an early stage 
in the differentiation of the negro and negroid 
races of mankind. The Tasmanian is the most 
primitive type of negro yet discovered; the Aus 
tralian, on the other hand, although deeply pig- 
mented and less Simian in some features than the 
Paleolithic European, is the most primitive rep- 
resentative of the negroid race. Negroid as he 
is, the native Australian represents a stage in the 
evolution of the dominant non-negroids of the 
northern hemisphere. It is a remarkable fact that 
the negro and negroid races occur side by side, 
not only in Australasia, but in Asia proper and 
in Africa. The negro Semangs of the Malay 
Peninsula live with the negroid Sakai as neigh 
bors; the Veddahs of Ceylon are not far from 
the negro of the Andamans; even in Quaternary 
Europe the negro race discovered by Dr. Verneau 
in the caves of Grimaldi were early successors, 
if not contemporaries, of Paleolithic man. The 
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BREADTH 
“The apparent breadth of the negro’s face is largely 


owing to the fact that the basal part of the skull to which 
the neck muscles are attached is small. The small attach- 


ment of the neck is a feature of the neck in all primates.” 
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Grimaldi negroes find their nearest modern rep- 
resentatives in the Oceanic, not the African ne- 
gro; equatorial Africa and northern Europe were 
the probable center in which the black and white 
races had reached their present degree of struc- 
sural evolution. The two centers were linked to- 
gether, and always had been linked, by racial 
zones which showed intermediate characters.” 


Modern anthropologists are inclined to 
ascribe the characters of intermediate races 
to intermarriage. Interbreeding had certainly 
played a part, but probably a small one. The 
truer explanation seems rather to lie in re- 
garding intermediate races as representing in- 
termediate stages of physical and mental 
evolution. 

Most important is the question of the negro’s 
susceptibility to anthropological laws which 
make the descendant of the European immi- 
grant change his type, even in the first gen- 
eration, almost entirely. Children born even 
a few years after the arrival of the immigrant 
parents in America develop in such a way 
that they differ in type essentially from their 
foreign-born parents. These differences seem 
to develop during the earliest childhood and 
persist throughout life. It seems that every 
part of the body is influenced in this way, and 
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PROGNATHISM 


“The prognathism of the negro is due to several factors. 
It is chiefly due, not so much to a larger, but to a healthier 
dental development which insures a due forward revolu- 
an of the jaws during the eruption of the permanent 
teeth.” 
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even the form of the head, which has always 
been considered as one of the most permanent 
hereditary features, undergoes considerable 
changes. 

The importance of this entirely unexpected 
result lies in the fact that even those char- 
acteristics which modern science has _ led 
us to consider as most stable are subject to 
thoro changes under the new environment. 
This would indicate the conclusion that racial, 
physical characteristics do not survive under 
the new social and climatic environment of 
America. The adaptability of the various 
races coming together on our shores seems, if 
these indications shall be fully borne out in 
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THE HIRSUTE AND LABIAL FACTORS 
“The frizzled hair of the negro was a highly specialized 


feature. His thick everted lips, unlike the thin anthro- 
poid lips, at first sight seem almost to be so, but when the 
arrangement of the labial] musculature is considered it is 
seen that the negro’s lips are more anthropoid than the 
European’s, but the European form, notwithstanding their 
apparent thinness, appears to be a modification of the 
negro form.” 


later study, to be much greater than had been 
anticipated. If the American environment can 
bring about an assimilation of the head forms 
in the first generation, may it not be that other 
characteristics may be as easily modified, and 
that there may be a rapid assimilation of 
widely varying nationalities and races to some- 
thing that may well be called an American 
type? But what of the negro’s lot in this 
fusion ? 

































THE TWELVE-INCH 


HE recent accident to a piece of the 
heavy ordnance at Fort Monroe, re- 
sulting in the killing of a dozen men 
through the premature discharge of 

ammunition, is deemed by The Scientific Amer- 
ican one of the most fatal accidents of its kind 
on record. The gun was a modern breech 
loader, explains our expert contemporary, 
mounted on a disappearing carriage of the 
Buffington-Crozier type, and at the time of 
the accident it was in the loading position, 
below the parapet. The shell, weighing 1,000 
pounds, had been rammed home; the charge 
of between three and four hundred pounds of 
smokeless powder had been loaded into the 
powder-chamber back of the projectile; and 
the breech-block had been swung, door-like, 
into place on its hinges, but apparently had 
not yet been locked—when the charge became 
accidentally ignited. Just how this occurred 
will probably never be known. 


“The ignition of the charge instantly liberated, 
in the form of flaming gases, an amount of en- 
ergy capable of developing between 40,000 and 
50,000 tons in the projectile; which, tearing the 
unlocked breech-block off its hinges,. rushed to 
the rear in a mass of white-hot flame. 

“The peril of the breech-block is part of the 
price which we pay for the immense superiority 
of the breech-loading over the muzzle-loading 
gun. Properly constructed, carefully operated, 
and provided with the very efficient checking de- 
vices designed to absolutely preclude the possi- 
bility of the gun being fired before the block has 
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GUN CATASTROPHE 


been screwed into position, there is no greater 
risk to the gun detachment from a breech-loading 
than there is from a muzzle-loading gun—except 
in respect of that very grave peril known as a 
flareback, 

“A flareback is due to the ignition of uncon- 
sumed powder gases,. which may have remained 
in the gun from the previous discharge. It is 
liable to occur on the opening of the breech-block, 
when, fresh air rushing into the gun, supplies the 
necessary oxygen for combustion. Flarebacks, 
however, may be prevented by introducing an air 
blast into the powder chamber through suitable 
ducts and blowing the combustible gases entirely 
out of the gun. This method is used on all the 
big guns of the United States Navy, and it has 
been found to be very effective. Whether this 
12-inch gun at Fort Monroe was so fitted we do 
not know. 

“The frightful nature of this catastrophe will 
draw attention to the abso!ute necessity for so 
arranging the firing mechanism, that it will be 
entirely cut off or disconnected until the moment 
when the breech-block has been rotated sufficiently 
to bring the engaging threads completely home 
and lock it securely in place. If the guns are fired 
electrically, it is obvious that a make-and-break 
arrangement of this kind may be easily applied, 
Until recently, however, the guns of our fortifica- 
tions were fired by the lanyard and it is possible 
that this was the case with the gun in question. 
If so, it can easily be understood that through 
accident, or in the excitement of the sham attack 
which we understand was taking place, the lan- 
yard might have been pulled taut prematurely, or 
there may have been a premature command to 
fire.” 
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THE TWELVE-INCH GUN 


AFTER THE CATASTROPHE 


“Cleaning out the bore by the air blast and the use of the. most approved methods of safety electrical firing 
should absolutely preclude the recurrence of such a deplorable disaster as this ‘at Fort Mortroe.” ss: 
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THE REVOLUTION IN PHYSICS WROUGHT BY 
ERNEST RUTHERFORD 


N the award of the Barnard gold medal 
to Ernest Rutherford formal notice of 
the great revolution wrought in the 
physical sciences by an actual demon- 

gration of the transmutation of elements is 
taken by the learned world in America. That 
is the view of various scientific authorities 
abroad, says London Nature. Rutherford re- 
ceived the honor recently conferred upon him 
through Columbia University, acting upon the 
advice of the National Academy of Sciences 
of the United States. The revolution that has 
recently been wrought in the physical sci- 
ences is the work of Ernest Rutherford, the 
sientist of Canadian birth who now fills the 
chair of physics at the University of Man- 
chester. He is the highest living authority on 
radio-activity. 

The work of Ernest Rutherford may be 
summed up as a demonstration that all mat- 
ter, whether it be precious like gold or com- 
mon like the baser metals, is in essence, in its 
ultimate constituents, the same. That is to 
ay, the minutest particles—-be the scientific 
term for them what it may—of any element 
are the same in ultimate essence as are the 
minutest particles of every other element. 
These infinitely small particles, however, are 
arranged in one way and in a certain propor- 
tion and quantity to make gold. They are ar- 
ranged in another way and in another propor- 
tion to make lead. The idea might be con- 
veyed by an illustration which the art of 
music supplies with fair fidelity. The notes 
that build up a popular air and the notes that 
build up a grand opera are in essence the same 
—do, re, mi, fa, sol and the rest. They are, 
however, differently arranged. In one case 
we have “Marching Through Georgia.” An- 
other mode of arrangement results in the 
“Carmen” of Berlioz. Now, in each form of 
matter, whatever the element, as the chemists 
say, the creator of the universe is playing a 
different tune, or drawing with the same pen- 
tis a different diagram, or building with the 
same bricks a different sort of structure. The 
name of one tune, to keep to the musical meta- 
phor, is gold. The name of another, we will 
say, is silver. Yet the notes of the song—to 
put it literally, the minutest particles which 
pieced together make the thing called an ele- 
ment—are in their ultimate nature or essence 
identical. These illustrations are not intended 
as exact parallels, for they are mere analogies. 


But they indicate what Ernest Rutherford 
proved in his laboratory on the whole subject 
of what is known in physics as radioactivity. 
He did not merely formulate theories after 
the fashion of the medieval alchemists. He 
demonstrated by experiment. The methods he 
employed are highly technical. The results 
he achieved are intelligible to the youngest 
pupil in physics. 

Ernest Rutherford did more than solve the 
problem of the nature of matter. He proved 
that an element is forever transforming itself 
into some other element. Gold, to put the 
matter in simple words, is striving all the 
time to become some other thing than gold. 
It succeeds in the long run—perhaps in a mil- 
lion years, more or less. Therefore the al- 
chemists of the middle ages were theoretically 
correct. There does occur a transmutation 
of elements. Rutherford did not merely theo- 
rize about that. He demonstrated the fact. 
The base metals do not transmute themselves 
into the precious ones. It is the other way. 
There is “a breaking down,” as physicists say, 
of the precious into the base. 

Herein we have the net result of the up- 
heaval and excitement in the realm of the 
physical sciences due to the discovery of ra- 
dium, or rather, to be quite precise, to the 
discovery of that property of matter which is 
styled radio-activity. It is due to the genius 
of Ernest Rutherford alone that the world 
realizes at last the meaning of the spontane- 
ous emission of radiations or rays capable of 
passing through plates of metal. Science 
stood at first bewildered by cathode rays, 
Rontgen rays, X-rays. The immortal Bec- 
querel discovered that potassium uranyl sul- 
phate emitted rays which acted on a photo- 
graphic plate enveloped in black paper. The 
Curies analyzed systematically the mineral 
pitchblende and dumbfounded physicists by 
isolating radium with its incredible emana- 
tions. J. J. Thomson investigated the con- 
ductivity of electricity through gases and split 
the atom into smaller particles. But what did 
it all mean? The old chemistry was exploded. 
The physics of the nineteenth century stood 
discredited. Rutherford explained everything. 
The series of experiments through the medium 
of which Rutherford established the fact of 
the transformation of elements supplemented 
the investigation of J. J. Thomson into the 
conductivity of electricity through gases. Both 
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THE HERO OF RADIUM RESEARCH 


Ernest Rutherford is deemed to-day the highest living authority on radio-activity. Our knowledge of the new physi 


an 


d of the real nature of matter has been systematized and rendered accessible by him. 
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breathed the breath of life into the concep- 
tion of this universe as a mass of what, for 
want of a better term, we may call entities. 
These entities were in their primitive state, 
minute, dissociated, chaotic. The old atom of 
chemistry would seem a mountain by com- 
parison. These entities arranged themselves 
into elements. The force that impelled them 
was electrical. Matter, then, is a form of 
electricity, or a manifestation of electrical en- 
ergy. Rutherford was not the first to suggest 
it, but his work in radio-activity drives the sug- 
gestion home. For the ultimate unit of mat- 
ter, the essence of it, its indivisible particle, is 
the electron. One force in the universe tends 
to drive electrons together. There is a force 
in the universe which drives the electrons 
apart. The net result is an element. Only 
the expert could appreciate the labor and the 
llarning with which Ernest Rutherford and 
J. J. Thomson proved so much. 

It will be objected, observes a writer in 
Science, that all these inferences, as some 
authorities deem them, are not physics at all, 
but metaphysics. In other words, all that has 
preceded is mere theory and not necessarily 
accurate theory at that. It is difficult to as- 


sign to Rutherford, to Becquerel, to the Curies, 
to Soddy and to the other pioneers in the new 


physics the precise degree of credit to which 
each is entitled. However, in the words of 
that distinguished scientist, Sir Joseph Thom- 
son : 


“Radio-activity was brought to light by the 
Rontgen rays. One of the many remarkable prop- 
erties of these rays is to excite phosphorescence 
in certain substances, including the salts of urani- 
um, when they fall upon them. Since R6ntgen 
rays produce phosphorescence it occurred to Bec- 
querel to try whether phosphorescence would pro- 
duce R6ntgen rays. He took some uranium salts 
which had been made to phosphoresce by ex- 
posure, not to R6ntgen rays, but to sunlight, tested 
them, and found that they gave out rays possess- 
ing properties similar to Rontgen rays. Further 
investigation showed, however, that to get these 
fays it was not necessary to make the uranium 
phosphoresce, that the salts were just as active 
if they had been kept in the dark. It thus ap- 
peared that the property was due to the metal 
and not to the phosphorescence, and that uranium 
and its compounds possessed the power of giving 
out rays which, like R6ntgen rays, affect a photo- 
graphic plate, make certain minerals phosphoresce, 
and make gases through which they pass con- 
ductors of electricity. Niepce de Saint-Victor 
had observed some years before this discovery that 
Paper soaked in a solution of uranium nitrate 
affected a photographic plate, but the observation 
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excited but little interest. The ground had not 
then been prepared, by the discovery of the 
Rontgen rays, for its reception, and it withered 
and was soon forgotten. Shortly after Becque- 
rel’s discovery of uranium, Schmidt found that 
thorium possessed similar properties. 

“Then M. and Mme. Curie, after a most diffi- 
cult and laborious investigation, discovered two 
new substances, radium and polonium, possessing 
this property to an enormously greater extent 
than either thorium or uranium, and this was fol- 
lowed by the discovery of actinium by Debierne. 
Now the researches of Rutherford and others 
have led to the discovery of so many new radio- 
active substances that any attempt at christening 
seems to have been abandoned, and they are de- 
noted like policemen, by the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Mr. Campbell has recently found that po- 
tassium, though far inferior in this respect to 
any of the substances I have named, emits an 
appreciable amount of radiation, the amount de- 
pending only on the quantity of potassium, and 
being the same whatever the source from which 
the potassium is obtained or whatever the ele- 
ments with which it may be in combination. The 
radiation emitted by these substances is of three 
types known as alpha, beta and gamma rays. The 
alpha rays have been shown by Rutherford to be 
positively electrified atoms of helium, moving with 
speeds which reach up to about one-tenth of the 
velocity of light. The beta rays are negatively 
electrified corpuscles, moving in some cases with 
very nearly the velocity of light itself, while the 
gamma rays are unelectrified, and are analogous 
to the R6éntgen rays. The radio-activity of ura- 
nium was shown by Crockes to arise from some- 
thing mixed with the uranium, which differed suf- 
ficiently in properties from the uranium itself to 
enable it to be separated by chemical analysis. 
He took some uranium, and by chemical treat- 
ment separated it into two portions, one of which 
was radio-active and the other not.” 


Next Becquerel found that if these two por- 
tions were kept for several months, the part 
which was not radio-active to begin with re- 
gained radio-activity, while the part which was 
radio-active to begin with had lost its radio- 
activity. These effects and many others re- 
ceive a complete explanation by the theory of 
radio-active change which we owe to Ruther- 
ford and Soddy. According to this theory, 
the radio-active elements are not permanent, 
but are gradually breaking up into elements 
of lower atomic weight; uranium, for exam- 
ple, is slowly breaking up, one of the products 
being radium, while radium breaks up into a 
radio-active gas called radium emanation, the 
emanation into another radio-active substance, 
and so on; that the radiations are a kind of 
swan’s song emitted by the atoms when they 
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pass from one form to another; that, for ex- 
ample, it is when a radium atom breaks up 
and an atom of the emanation appears that 
the rays which constitute the radio-activity are 
produced. 


“Thus, on this view the atoms of the radio- 
active elements are not immortal, they perish after 
a life whose average value ranges from thousands 
of millions of years in the case of uranium to a 
second or so in the case of the gaseous emanation 
from actinium. When the atoms pass from one 
state to another they give out large stores of 
energy, thus their descendants do not inherit the 
whole of their wealth of stored-up energy, the 
estate becomes less and less wealthy with each 
generation; we find, in fact, that the politician 
when he imposes death duties is but imitating a 
process which has been going on for ages in the 
case of these radio-active substances. Many 
points of interest arise when we consider the rate 
at which the atoms of radio-active substance dis- 
appear. Rutherford has shown that whatever be 
the age of these atoms, the percentage of atoms 
which disappear in one second is always the 
same; another way of putting it is that the ex- 
pectation of life of an atom is independent of its 
age—that an atom of radium one thousand years 
old is just as likely to live for another thousand 
years as one just sprung into existence. Now this 
would be the case if the death of the atom were 
due to something from outside which struck old 
and young indiscriminately; in a battle, for ex- 
ample, the chance of being shot is the same for 
old and young; so that we are inclined at first to 
look to something coming from outside as the 
cause why an atom of radium, for example, sud- 
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denly changes into an atom of the emanatior, 

“But here we are met with the difficulty tha 
no changes in the external condition that we hay 
as yet been able to produce have had any effec 
on the life of the atom; as far as we know at 
present the life of a radium atom is the same at 
the temperature of a furnace as at that of liquid 
air—it is not altered by surrounding the radiym 
by thick screens of lead or other dense materials 
to ward off radiation from outside, and, what t 
my mind is especially significant, it is the same 
when the radium is in the most concentrated 
form, when its atoms are exposed to the vigorous 
bombardment from the rays given off by the 
neighboring atoms, as when it is in the most 
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last result seems to me to make it somewhat im-fM fence 0: 
probable that we shall be able to split up the at the 
atoms of the non-radio-active elements by expos- was mos 
ing them to the radiation’ from radium; if this}... ¢ 
radiation is unable to affect the unstable radio.” -.? 
active atoms, it is somewhat unlikely that it will the Ma 
be able to affect the much more stable non-radio-§ SPitzbet 
active elements. The evidence we have at present Deutsch 
is against a disturbance coming from the outside \ 
breaking up of the radio-active atoms, and we “The, 


must therefore look to some process of decay inf wind, W 
the atom itself; but if this is the case, how aregto a he 
we to reconcile it with the fact that the expecta-{f shown | 
tion of life-of an atom does not diminish as theff made a 
atom gets older? We can do this if we supposef§ the barc 
that the atoms when they are first produced have vation r 
not all the same strength of constitution, that {J ble loss 
some are more robust than others, perhaps be {which 1 
cause they contain more intrinsic energy to begin fj snow, Sé 
with, and will therefore have a longer life.” till sud¢ 
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Courtesy of Messrs. Tiffany, New York 


THE MEDAL WON BY ERNEST RUTHERFORD 


Every five years there is presented to some illustrious scientist the Barnard medal for services rendered to his 
Men of the highest eminence alone have received 
Columbia College being one of the blue ribbons of the intellectual world. _mos 
Professor Rutherford is Canadian born and has attained such distinction, é 
he might be deemed the most illustrious of living. physicists, with the possible exception of Arrhenius. 
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SCIENCE 


ZEPPELIN’S VINDICATION 
OUNT ZEPPELIN is so far from 


sharing the opinion of most experts 

that the destruction of his gigantic 

Deutschland was largely due to de- 
fects inherent in his system of airship con- 
struction that he has issued a formal reply to 
his critics. He is convinced that it was the 
special qualities of the vessel which prevented 
the disaster in the Teutoburg Forest from in- 
volving very serious consequences to the pas- 
sngers and crew. He ascribes the loss of the 
airship solely to “quite extraordinary” meteor- 
ological conditions and the unhappy coinci- 
dence of the breakdown of one of the motors 
at the critical moment when driving power 
was most needed. His account of the accident 
is set forth in a manifesto penned on board 
the Mainz on the eve of his departure for 
Spitzbergen, and according to the New York 
Deutscher Vorkampfer is as follows: 


“The Deutschland got into an ascending whirl- 
wind, which carried it up with irresistible force 
to a height of 5,000 feet. The rotation was 
shown by the magnetic needle, which repeatedly 
made a complete revolution on the disc, while 
the barometer and barograph indicated the ele- 
vation reached. In consequence of the considera- 
ble loss of gas at the high altitude, the airship, 
which was, moreover, heavily laden with wet 
snow, sank down again. The earth was invisible 
till suddenly the tops of trees were seen only a 
little distance below. The airship was then di- 
rected upward with the rudders. But when three 
or four yards of elevation had been gained the 
front motor ceased to work, and the speed was 
no longer sufficient to raise the airship. It now 
fell again, though only with a speed of from 
three to five feet per second, and soon the rear 
car, which, through the upward inclination of 
the front of the vessel, hung lower than the 
other, struck with the full force on the tops of 
the trees. Very soon the whole airship was 
caught fast in them. It only suffered serious in- 
jury immediately in front of the rear car, where 
several girders were broken. A complete smash- 
up and demolition did not take place. Further 
destruction was only caused afterwards by the 
storm. 

“The breakdown of the fore motor at the 
most critical moment was apparently due to lack 
of benzine, as the motor itself was quite in 
order. It is true that there were still a few 
pints of benzine in the tank, but it is possible 
that in consequence of the sharp inclination of 
the ship this was not sufficient to reach the pipe 
leading to the motor. There was no general de- 
ficiency of benzine. On the contrary, there was 
still enough to have fed three motors for several 
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OF HIS TYPE OF AIRSHIP 


hours. Possibly, considering the difficult situa- 
tion in which the airship had been for some time, 
the replenishment of the tank of the front motor 
was postponed too long. There can be no doubt 
that the stability of the airship was only im- 
paired by its becoming involved in an ascending 
whirlwind, with its accompanying heavy fall of 
snow. 

“The loss of buoyancy through the elevation 
of the ship, the fall of temperature of about 15 
deg., and the covering of wet snow, is estimated 
at approximately two tons. Such storms are for- 
tunately only associated with particular states of 
weather, like typhoons, which still always claim 
victims at sea. But just as sailors have already 
learnt to avoid these, so navigators of the air 
will soon have no more reason to fear whirl- 
winds. Passenger airships can and will avoid 
them in future. 

“The catastrophe in the Teutoburg Forest must 
remain unique of its kind. That the memory of 
it is not a much sadder one is due to the method 
of construction of my rigid airship, which ob- 
viates danger to the lives of passengers through 
the presence of large structural parts which re- 
duce to absolute harmlessness the force of the 
impact against solid bodies, as well as through 
extended lower surfaces, which exclude too rapid 
a fall.” 


The Count lays down the following princi- 
ples for future passenger journeys: 


“In the first place, a thorough consideration 
of the general meteorological conditions, from 
which the probable appearance of whirlwinds is 
always to be inferred. If it is desired to under- 
take passenger trips from a place of shelter to 
which it is absolutely necessary to return, the 
journey must be commenced against the prevail- 
ing wind in order to ensure a return to the 
starting point. It is not enough to travel only 
a short distance against the wind till the su- 
periority of the airship’s speed to that of the 
atmospheric current has been demonstrated. The 
speed of the wind may increase, or that of the 
airship be decreased by the breakdown of the 
motors in such a way as to render a return 
impossible.” 


The champion of the rigid system further 
returns to his old demand that suitable anchor- 
ing grounds for airships should be laid down 
at as many different places as possible to pro- 
vide for the eventuality of an involuntarily 
interrupted voyage. It will be noticed that 
Count Zeppelin admits that the use of his air- 
ships is considerably limited by the force and 
direction of the wind. He overlooks, how- 
ever, says our German-American contempo- 
rary, the two chief objections which other 
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THE INVADER OF THE FIRMAMENT 


Count Zeppelin is probably the most aged navigator of. the air in the history of dirigibles. He has emerged undaunted 
from his latest defeat and promises the world a huger and more stable airship than any he has hitherto sent up. 
















experts make against his system, namely, its 
high cost, and the practical certainty of total 
destruction when one of his craft is compelled 
to descend during a storm on difficult ground, 
where no preparations have been made for its 
reception. 

Many people are of the opinion that the 
Deutschland would have been overtaken by its 
melancholy fate with just as much certainty 
even if last month’s storm had not been com- 
plicated by a whirlwind. A semi-rigid or 
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non-rigid airship would have descended as 
soon as its own speed was overcome by that 
of the wind. The wreck of the Deutschland 
has put back the clock a little in the matter 
of aviation, nevertheless, opines the London 
Outlook. After such a catastrophe, it says, 
even tho it was unattended by loss of life, 
some caution will have necessarily to be exer- 


cised in any attempt to institute a regu- 
lar balloon service between fairly distant 
points. 





EVERAL years ago, according to a case 
authenticated by Dr. Edward A. Ayers, 
emeritus professor at the New York 
Polyclinic Medical School and Hospi- 

tal, a half dozen members of two well-known 
New York families were somewhat playfully 
experimenting in “mind reading” by blind- 
folding “A,” who placed his fingers on the 
forehead of “B,” who looked intently at an 
object held by “C” under a bright light, the 
purpose being to learn if “A” could name the 
object seen by “B.” To copy Doctor Ayer’s 
own words in Harper’s Magazine: 





“Each individual completely failed, until a girl 
of sixteen surprized and thrilled all present by 
correctly naming one and another object seen 
by ‘B.’. While the circumstances under which this 
performance developed would suffice as to pos- 
sible collusion for any ordinary event, they can- 
not suffice for this one. Nor that a physician of 
high standing was present, for such can be fooled 
by prestidigitation or collusion rather easily. 
Some days later the writer made the following 
tests: Acting as the observer ‘B,’ I had a card- 
board, which had a piece the shape of a ‘red 
cross’ cut out secretly, held against a red lamp- 
shade. I looked closely at the object, and in a 
few seconds she—‘A’—said, ‘I see a red cross.’ 
Out of a collection of photographs which I held 
in my hands I held one and another, at random, 
under the light. Those of people she knew were 
correctly named. Her father’s face she named 
when he sat under the light, likewise others; but 
when I tried to look at the faces of her father 
and uncle as they sat side by side as one object 
she failed, but named each as I looked at each 
singly. Her severest test was in spelling out the 
name ‘Hatton,’ printed in three-quarter-inch let- 
ters on the cover of a magazine, she spelling it 
‘Hetton” J could regulate the time when she 
would name the object by varying my own time 
of looking at it, and she invariably named the 
-d object only then—that is, at the time when my 








THE POWER TO SEE WITH THE EYES OF ANOTHER 





eyes were most vividly beholding the object. The 
girl could give no other explanation of her sensa- 
tions than that out of darkness, like one sitting 
in a dark lecture-hall, an image appears when the 
lantern throws one on the screen. She declared 
she could not succeed unless all light was ex- 
cluded from her eyes. A number of physicians 
had opportunity to witness and take part in tests, 
but, owing to her father’s fear of having his 
daughter known as a ‘freak,’ all further trials 
were soon denied, and whether she still possesses 
this unique power is not known.” 


It would seem, to quote Doctor Ayers fur- 
ther, that this girl possessed two unique ca- 
pacities: First, when blindfolded she held her 
visual centers in a state of complete rest, sus- 
tained no visual images; and, second, she was 
extraordinarily sensitive to nerve vibrations. 
As the most plausible theory of explanation, 
we must assume that, like the electric radia- 
tions from a charged wire, there are nerve- 
wave radiations from our optic organs when 
in action; that when we look at anything, 
while the main nerve currents run from our 
retinas over the optic nerves to the visual cen- 
ters in the posterior parts of our brains, there 
to excite our known sensations of sight, a por- 
tion of the nerve currents radiate through the 
entire head. And we must further assume 
that, as appears in the case cited these waste 
currents can be further carried through fin- 
gers, arms, and head with sufficient power to 
cause faint vibrations in the visual centers of 
another, vibrations identical to those first 
started and which reproduce identical pictures 
in the brain of the one blindfolded. 

That such a theory demands the possession 
of a remarkable degree of sensitivity is true, 
concludes Doctor Ayers, but equal degrees of 
sensitivity are frequently demonstrated in 
other ways and especially in mechanical tests 
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THE NEW ERA IN TELEGRAPHING PICTURES 


NEW era has dawned for picture 
telegraphy according to the confident 
statement of that expert on the whole 
subject, F. Thorne Baker, F.C.S. 
Like its predecessor, the early telegraph, he 
writes, the instrument for sending a photo- 
graph by wire has been large, cumbersome 
and complicated. The cost of operating it 
was out of proportion to the value of its capa- 
bilities. With the advent of a portable ma- 
chine it has become available for general use. 
Imagine a small wooden case, weighing only 
some twenty pounds, with a strap handle by 
which it can be carried, the size being con- 
siderably less than that of an ordinary sewing 
machine case; insidg the box is a delicately 
made electric motor, which can be driven from 
a couple of small batteries such as are used 
by almost every motorist for his ignition. 
Geared to the motor shaft is a small brass 
cylinder, to which a photograph 5 in. by 4 in. 
in size can be attached, and over this a very 
delicately balanced iridium tracer passes, just 
like a gramophone needle. 


Comteay The Scientific American 
A TELEGRAPHED PORTRAIT 
Although the features are somewhat indistinct, the _fidel- 


ity of this likeness of the Queen Alexandra is sufficient 
to facilitate its identity as that of Her Majesty. 





“From the box two flexible wires are led, and 
these have merely to be joined up to the tele. 
phone and the picture can be sent by wire. Ever 
since the inauguration of the photo-telegraphic 
work—Professor Korn wired the first photograph) 
from Paris to London in November 1907—it had 
been felt that with instruments so large that the 
weighed nearly two hundredweight, requiring a 
experienced operator as well as a large installa. 
tion of electric accumulators and other acces- 
sories, the practical utility of the process was seri- 
ously limited. It was necessary, in order to solve 
the problem of utility, to make an apparatus which 
could be carried by a photographer to any place 
of interest, and used by him to wire his picture 
to his newspaper office just as the reporter may 
telegraph his news. 

“Several months have been occupied in work- 
ing out the designs for a portable instrument, and 
the first model was put to a practical test with 
perfect success. 

“The instrument was taken to Brighton, and 
with the permission of the proprietors of the 
Metropole Hotel and the assistance of the sec- 
tional telephone engineer, a telephone extension 
line was joined up with one of the instruments 
in the great kitchen there; the preparations took 
merely a few minutes, and at three o'clock a call 
was made to the offices of The Daily Mirror 
(London), where a standard receiving instrument 
is installed. A photograph of her Majesty the 
Queen was telegraphed through to London in less 
than six minutes, and thus the practical character 
of the system was demonstrated.” 


One difficulty has yet to be overcome if the 
system is to be made as simple as ordinary 
telegraphy, adds Mr. Baker. At the present 
time it is necessary to prepare a special form 
of photograph, which is split up into lines and 
printed on a thin sheet of lead, in order to at- 
tach it to the little transmitting instrument. 
This involves the use of a dark-room by the 
photographer, and also a portable copying 
camera—unless he can make arrangements 
with a local photo-engraver to do the copy- 
ing for him. Experiment has already shown, 
however, that a line picture will be ultimately 
obtained direct in the camera, and then, with- 
out either dark-room or any elaborate appa- 
ratus, the photographer will be able to develop 
and prepare his pictures for telegraphing in 
a few minutes after taking them. 


“The value of telegraphed photographs for 
criminalistic purposes has already been evidenced, 
although the tests have been necessarily limited 
by the fact that only three or four ‘offices’ exist 
in the whole world. But with the advent of the 
portable machine, which is inexpensive to manu- 
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ous experimental work. Fortunately 
for the electrical engineer, he can al- 
ways test the powers of a new invention 
under what are practically the same 
conditions that will hold good in actual 
practice. These conditions, though only 
theoretically the same, are nevertheless 
very little different, and when electrical 
instruments will work if separated by 
an ‘artificial line,’ for example, it is al- 


most invariably found that they do so 
also when tried over the actual line. 
The sketches transmitted by wireless 





which I showed at the Royal Institution 
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A SKETCH SENT A HUNDRED MILES 


llere we have one function of the picture telegrapher, who can 


give ideas pictorially to persons many leagues off. 


it would be a 
small matter for every post office or every police 
station to be equipped with an instrument. One 
transmitter could telegraph a portrait to at least 
six stations at a time, and within a few minutes 
a photograph of a criminal could be scattered 
broadcast throughout the country. 

“Such, then, are some of the prospects which 
the new machine opens up. The design of these 
portable instruments, which were shown for the 
first time on the occasion of my lecture at the 
Royal Institution a few days ago, will undergo 
considerable modification and improvement when 
the next machines are made; they will be smaller, 
lighter, and more economical to build. But there 
is another development which, so far as public 
interest is concerned, will create more interest and 
perhaps appear of greater importance. It is the 
transmission of pictures, writing, sketches, and 
so forth by ‘wireless.’ 

“Let us take the case of an army divided into 
two sections, one of which has ascertained some 
of the enemy’s positions. Portable military wire- 
less stations are carried, or will be in case of 
war, by every army. To such a station the port- 
able telectograph can be attached, and with the 
aid of a small and compact piece of additional 
apparatus a sketch can be transmitted by wire- 
less. Our section of the army, then, that has 
made out the enemy’s positions will draw a rough 
sketch of them—a map, perhaps, with indication 
marks—using lead foil instead of paper, and col- 
ored shellac varnish instead of ink, and will at- 
tach the sketch to the transmitter. In five or six 
minutes the other section of the army will have 
received a reproduction of the sketch; the image 
appears visibly, dot by dot, gradually becoming 
built up on a piece of the chemically prepared 
paper which turns black on the magic touch of 
the electric current. 

“The reader will perhaps. ask himself whether 
these are not the too sanguine hopes of the imag- 
inative inventor. I only commit them to paper 
after nearly two years of disappointing and tedi- 


were made under sufficiently difficult 
conditions to warrant the conclusion 
that the instruments will perform 
equally well when put to practical 
tests later on. By permission of 
the British Postmaster-General a practical test 
will, it is hoped, shortly be made between Hun- 
stanton and Skegness, over sixteen miles of sea. 
The efficiency of the receiving apparatus—by far 
the most sensitive part—has already been tried.” 


The public has been led to expect too little 
from picture telegraphy, observes Paris Cos- 
mos, for it finds the science the theme of 
skeptical comment. 
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A TELEGRAPHED 


LANDSCAPE 

This is no marvel to the latest inventions in the art, 
for many pictures are transmitted faithfully along the 
wires. 





WHAT IS 


UCH attention has been attracted by 

a discussion of the query “what is 

fear?” by that well known investi- 

gator of psychological abstrusities 

M. Fernande Mazade who, in the Paris Revue, 

supplies a wealth of expert replies to the rid- 

dle. M. Mazade in fact enters into some curi- 

ous details from a medical point of view and 

otherwise on the subject of the most essen- 

tially human of all the emotions. He has this 
question to propound among others: 


“Ts there a difference between fear and fear, or 
is there such a thing as fear and phobia, and, 
again, is all fear a mere malady. How are we to 
explain the terror of such a man as Augustus, 
the victor at Actium, and how many other famous 
commanders, such as Turenne, Napoleon, and 
Ney, have had a shiver at the beginning of a 
battle. A coward is he, said Ney, who boasts 
that he never was afraid.” 


M. Mazade applied to various celebrities for 
their opinions, and one of the first was Pro- 
fessor Ballet, of the Hotel-Dieu of Paris. He 
says: 


“The subject is one of ordinary psychology and 
pathology, but of a duplex nature which it is dif- 
ficult to explain at a moment’s notice. When we 
say fear we say apprehension of danger, an ap- 
prehension that is often vague, uncertain; like that 
which we experience at night in the darkness in 
a deserted part of the country. Sometimes it is 
not so instinctive, but reasoned out, as when we 
are in the presence of an imminent peril. 

“Can fear be combated? A distinction must be 
made. There is the instinctive, sentimental fear, 
and, so to speak, the intellectual fear in the pres- 
ence of a known danger. The second kind may 
be reduced to a small matter or to nothing— 
pathological cases. Physiological fear can be com- 
bated with success, but it always remains true 
that the strong are less subject to fear than the 
weak.” 


That famed psychological playwright, Al- 
fred Capus, who has dealt with the human 
emotions with such fidelity in his masterpieces, 
writes: 


“You oblige me to reflect on the many dangers 
that I have incurred (railway and automobile ac- 
cidents and fatal maladies). The occupation is 
a salutary one. In general, I think that when 
there is an accident or an illness one has not a 
sufficient perception of the peril to have the feel- 
ing of fear. Fear implies a consciousness of 


danger and the refusal or moral impossibility to 
face it... . Fear consists in capitulating to the 
instinct of self-preservation.” 
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M. Victor Marguérite admits that he has 
sometimes been in a funk, which can happen 
to anybody, without being a coward. “Fear 
is a physical trouble much more than a feel 
ing,” and it can ultimately be overcome by 
force of will. 

M. Alfred Méziéres, of the French Acad 
emy, considers that fear is caused by some 
unexpected danger. ‘When I was under fire 
I was not afraid, because I knew that I was 
going to be fired at.” On the other hand, he 
was in a horrible fright when, as he was rid- 
ing on ‘an Arab horse in a forest, he suddenly 
found himself in front of an express train 
which had been hidden by trees. The terror 
of his horse, which at once bolted, was com 
municative, and he had a lot of trouble in 
calming his steed and in recovering his sang- 
froid. 

“The bravest of men have known what fear 
means.” So says M. Frédérick Passy, of the 
Institute, who instances Turenne and Lafon- 
taine, and he tells a story of a young soldier 
who, when questioned by his colonel after a 
hot affair, confessed that he had been much 
alarmed, but added: “I had my orders.” 

“You were frightened, but you did your duty 
nevertheless. You are a brave man,” was the 
colonel’s approving reply. 

M. Raymond Poincarré, of the French 
Academy, considers that fear is over as soon 
as one is in for it. People can be nervous be- 
fore a fight or a speech, but once they are 
well started they think no more about it. 

M. Pouchet, of the Academy of Medicine, 
doubts whether any man has ever been quite 
free of fear for himself or for others. “One 
must be Tartarin or Siegfried to pretend that 
one has never been afraid,” declares M. Théo- 
dore Reinach. “Fear is, en derniére analyse, 
a protection against death,” remarks M. 
Richet, of the Academy of Medicine, “but we 
must fight against it by forgetfulness of self, 
a sense of duty.” 

M. Sicard, who is a professor at the Faculty 
of Medicine, considers fear or courage to be 
the result of temperament, training, and 
thought. Fear can be partially eradicated by 
reasoning and education, but it will never be 
overcome in its most acute form, namely, the 
instinct of self-preservation. The conclusion 
is that it is far from being unanimously ad- 
mitted that fear is a ridiculous malady, or one 
of which one need be ashamed in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 
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From the Illus ‘London —— 
THE VERY LATEST IN AVIATION—THE HIGH FLIGHT 
One watches the machine rise from the 


From the size of a 


The most fascinating form of aviation is undoubtedly the high flight 
up an invisible stairway, winding round and round in wide spirals. 
duck, then a pigeon, a blackbird, a lark, 


ground and climb steadily 
monster the vessel diminishes until it looks like an eagle, then a wild 
a bee, a fly, a midge—and so it finally disappears out of sight; for men have now flown to over a mile high, and 
it needs a strong glass and a clear atmosphere for a spectator to detect the machine at such stupendous heights. 
One waits in amazement, asking how the daring aviator will return safely to earth from the clouds. Suddenly the 
machine darts into sight, and it is seen plunging downward at an alarmingly steep angle. it is the vol plané, or 
dive, the most sensational of all aerial feats. Having climbed to his maximum, the aviator shuts off his engine and 
deliberately steers downwards by the aid of the clevator. He plunges through the aerial sea at terrific speed, but 
ot at hundreds of miles an hour, as some imaginative writers have put it. As the air resistance underneath his 
achine increases with the speed and the amount of surface presented to it by the planes, the vessel is automatically 
led back to its normal gliding angle, and the downward path becomes less steep. in order not to get too far away 
from his starting point the aviator thereupon makes another spiral at a gentle angle and then starts upon another 
plunge. Thus by a succession of these maneuvers he comes to a position from which he can make a final glide 
and reach the ground smoothly and without shock. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH CRIMINALS? 


GENERATION ago, the criminal 
was feared and despised. To-day, he 
is being studied, and on every side are 
to be found signs of increasing in- 
terest in his welfare. All the way from Los 
Angeles to London, a campaign is being waged 
in behalf of a new and humaner attitude 
toward the evil-doer. In the former city, a 
gifted radical writer, William C. Owen, has 
organized a Prison Reform League and pub- 
lished a book on “Crime and Criminals” (no- 
ticed in CurrRENT LiterATURE for February). 
In the English metropolis, a famous novelist 
and dramatist, John Galsworthy, and an equal- 
ly famous statesman, the British Home Secre- 
tary, Winston Churchill, are both inflamed by 
a high zeal to reform the prison system. 
Mr. Churchill’s present attitude has been 
attributed to the inspiration of Galsworthy’s 
latest play, “Justice,” in which the practice 
of solitary confinement in prisons is held up 
to the public gaze as barbaric and ineffective. 
Whether cause or coincidence has been at 
work, the views of the two men are very 
similar. Galsworthy has lately expressed him- 
self thus (in the London Daily Chronicle) : 


“Crime is disease. It is either the disease of 
weakness or the disease of inherited taint. We 
have fought against this conclusion because we 
still harbor the spirit of revenge; but as knowl- 
edge advances, we shall, we must accept it. And 
the sooner we do accept it the less money shall we 
waste, the less harmful and unnecessary suffering 
shall we inflict. For a man with any sympathy in 
his composition it is impossible not to feel for 
those who, administering justice, earnestly desire 
to do their best, and are often, I am sure, sick 
at heart from the feeling that what they are doing 
is not the best. It rests with public opinion in 
this country to reanimate our attitude toward 
crime; to shake itself free of our muddled con- 
ceptions of the object of punishment; to scotch 
once for all the evil spirit of revenge; to rise 
to a higher, more generous, more scientific and 
decent conception of our duty to our neighbor, 
even when his conception of his duty to our- 
selves has been deficient. 

“Let us get rid of the idea that we are protecting 
society and reforming offenders by inflicting suf- 
fering that we falsely call deterrent. Let us de- 
tain our offenders, as it were, in school instead 
of sending them to prison. Loss of liberty is, 








next to loss of life, the most dreaded of all fates: 
it has in and by itself all the deterrent force that 
is needful; the statement sometimes made that a 
certain type of criminal finds prison rather pleas- 
ant than otherwise, I do not for a second believe, 
If it were true it would be contrary to all that we 
know of human nature. Let us, then, take loss 
of liberty as our sole deterrent, and on those 
whom we deprive of liberty let us use all the re- 
sources of a humanity and common sense that 
shall refuse to apply to criminals methods which 
would be scouted in the reform of human beings 
outside prisons. I am talking to the wind, but 
the wind goes round the world. May the wind 
carry these words into a few hearts not too in- 
different and not too scornful to open to them 
a corner of welcome!” 


Mr. Churchill’s views, which are rendered 
all the more important by the fact that he has 
the power to carry them out, were voiced in a 
recent Parliamentary debate. According to 
the London Nation: 


‘‘He proposes to check imprisonment for the 
non-payment of fines—this punishment fell on 
90,000 persons last year—by giving time for pay- 
ment. 

“To abolish mere imprisonment for vouths be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one and su stitute a 
curative and reforming element, and to introduce 
a system of defaulters’ drill outside the prison; 
to cut down separate confinement for all but re- 
cidivists from three months to one month. 

“To supply some educational food to prisoners 
in the way of quarterly lectures; to relieve po- 
litical offenders of degrading conditions. 

“To do away with the ticket-of-leave system; 
and to place convicts on license under the super- 
vision of a central agency, drawn from officials 
and representatives of Prisoners’ Aid Societies. 

“Incidentally, Mr. Churchill made some grave 
admissions as to the effects of the Preventive 
Detention Act, and the necessity for ‘scrutinizing’ 
its work. Finally, in an eloquent passage, he ex- 
horted his hearers to a tireless effort towards 
the discovery of some regenerating .process, and 
an unfaltering faith that there is a treasure, if 
you could only find it, in the heart of every man.” 


Some of the changes proposed by Mr. 
Churchill are likely to go into force at once; 
others are to be the subject of future legis- 
lation. The suggested changes to be submitted 
for Parliamentary sanction include: 
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“The granting of time to every person of fixed 
abode in which to pay any fine inflicted. 

“The substitution for prison in the case of 
young men between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one, whose offences are not serious and 
who are not incorrigible, of a system of ‘de- 
faulters’ drill.’ 

“The reduction of the maximum period of im- 
prisonment in such cases to three years except in 
very serious offences.” 


All this Mr. Galsworthy characterizes as 
the soundest effort at reform made in our 
time. “The whole scheme of reform con- 
stitutes,” he writes in the London Times, ‘an 
attempt, such as we have not seen in our time, 
to diminish criminality, and the waste and suf- 
fering entailed by criminality.” He continues: 


“Tt stamps the administrators responsible for it 
with the hall-mark of foresight. In connection 
with the Borstal system, and probation, it is the 
beginning of a new state of things. I say the 
beginning, for manifestly these are the allied 
lines of progress. It forms, in fact, a kind of 
charter of common sense, and if in the future 
there arise administrators wishful, perhaps able, 
to go back on this charter, they will assuredly 
deserve but poorly of their country. 

“There are proposals for which the country 
should be profoundly grateful to the Home Sec- 
retary and the Prison Commissioners. These 
changes are one and all inspired by imagination, 
without which reform is deadly, and by common 
sense, without which it is dangerous. We may 
possibly hear in connection with them the words 
humanitarian and overlenient, but there are three 
plain facts habitually overlooked by those tem- 
peramentally inclined to this form of criticism—the 
first, that no useful reform was ever made with- 
out being at the start impugned for humanitarian- 
ism; the second, that criminality decreases stead- 
ily as penal methods become less cruel and more 
reformatory ; the third, that the efficacy of punish- 
ment in reducing the ranks of the criminal and 
loafer is as nothing beside the efficacy of im- 
proved social conditions in general. 

“These reforms are not humanitarian and over- 
lenient, they are merely sensible, and ten years 
hence will be regarded as part of the A B C 
of our system.” 


In our own country the same feeling as that 
which inspires John Galsworthy and Winston 
Churchill is apparent. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo, has written a memorable 
novel, “The Turn of the Balance,” in which 
he tries to show how a murderer may be 
created by our system of justice and then pun- 
ished as such by the justice that was respon- 
sible for his crime. It is a vivid, thrilling 
story, and its sympathy with the “under-dog” 
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is characteristic of the attitude with which 
Mayor Whitlock faces the whole problem of 
criminal administration. Police Chief Kohler, 
of Cleveland, often called “Golden Rule” 
Kohler, is a man of the same sort. “The 
police,” he said not long ago, “have produced 
as many criminals as any other agency; un- 
willingly, unwittingly, perhaps, but none the 
less unmistakably.” He added: 


“We have discouraged men. We have driven 
young men and weak men to the haunts of 
hardened law-breakers. We have punished crime 
—perhaps. But we have not prevented crime. 
The time has come to change all this—when it 
must be changed. 

“Evil is a mistake. We are all liable to make 
mistakes. Because a man does make a mistake 
is no reason why he should be regarded as a 
lost soul. It has been the custom of the world 
for ages to arrest a man when he gets drunk or 
makes a disturbance, or steals a loaf or begs it. 
We are breaking the custom of the world and 
the ages in Cleveland. We are treating men as 
men even when they are drunk, even when they 
disturb the peace, even when they insult the dig- 
nity of the policeman. 

“To my mind, one of the pivotal mistakes of 
the American police is almost as much in the 
arrests that they do make as in those they don’t 
make. I can’t see that our wholesale arrests do 
any good. The number of them does not dimin- 
ish; it increases. And they do not produce good. 
They produce harm. They bring disgrace, hu- 
miliation, suffering to countless innocent persons 
in no way responsible for the act of a thought- 
less, careless, mischievous—perhaps even mali- 
cious—first offender, and they brand that first 
offender as a jail-bird to be regarded with sus- 
picion for all time to come.” 


Chief Kohler believes in what is called “the 
indeterminate sentence.” He maintains that 
the definite sentence, at present in almost uni- 
versal vogue, neither protects society nor bene- 
fits the criminal. “As well,” he declares, 
“might we sentence the lunatic to one month 
in the asylum, or the victim of typhoid to 
fifteen days in a hospital.” The criminal 
court, according to his idea, should determine 
but one thing—the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. If it find him guilty it should be 
empowered to pass but one sentence—banish- 
ment; and the length of sequestration should 
depend mainly on future conduct, as ascer- 
tained by a “court of rehabilitation.” Such court 
should judge the prisoner strictly according to 
his past record and subsequent deeds, deter- 
mining thereby when and under what condi- 
tions he can be restored to liberty. 
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Under the existing system, Chief Kohler 
urges, nothing the prisoner may do or abstain 
from doing can affect materially the length of 
incarceration. The state offers him no induce- 
ment to mend his ways, and “in serious truth, 
prisons are universities wherein are given post- 
graduate courses in crime.” Now itis the duty 
of the state to fit a man for liberty and the 
man himself has a right to demand that if the 
state shuts him up for the public good it shall 
endeavor to reform him for that same public 
good. 


“Prison life should be one, not of suffering, 
but of preparation—preparation for liberty. In- 
dependence, courage, right thinking, mental dis- 
cipline—these are the qualities he will need if he 
is not again to fall. The criminal law should not 
be for society, but devote itself to the reformation 
of the criminal. Clarify the thoughts of the 
criminal and he ceases to be a criminal. Im- 
prisonment will always be useless unless it makes 
a man desire to reform and gives him the means 
to do so.” 


Prof. George Burman Foster, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, supports this plea by an 
appeal to history. All that we call transgres- 
sion today, he contends, was once in the long 
evolution of the race a credit and a virtue. 
“There is absolutely nothing,” he says, “that 
we call bad today that was not once called 
good; nothing that we look upon as a hin- 
drance to life that was not once looked upon as 
a help to life, as a condition even of possibility 
of life at all.” He proceeds (in The Progress 
Magazine): 


“The transgressor, according to positive law, is 
only an exemplar of the human species. The 
withered and wormy apple is a product, not sim- 
ply of the twig on which it hangs, but of the 
entire tree. The instinct to transgress which 
emerges in the individual is not his product alone. 
It is a heritage by which he is burdened; it grows 
out of the soil by which he is nourished. He is 
only a special mixture and center of the forces 
which are operative in each of his fellowmen; 
different from them in degree rather than in kind 
—from even those who make and execute the 
laws against him.” 


Two fundamental considerations, Professor 
Foster affirms, should determine all that we 
think and do with reference to the problem 
of crime. The one is the insight that the 
transgressor should be protected from the con- 
sequences of causes which he did not himself 
originate; that he should not be treated as 
guilty because civilization, law, custom, are 











affecting the spiritualization of men in general 
more rapidly than he can keep up with on 
account of his atavistic human nature. The 
other is the insight into the Jarge part socicty 
has in the commission of the individual's 
crime. “If the individual is responsible for 
the final deed, which alone is punished, society 
is largely responsible for the condition and the 
spirit which are the soil and the root of the 
deed.” Professor Foster contends: 


“Not punishment as ‘equal and exact’ retribu- 
tion for the transgression, nor deterrence as af- 
fecting potential transgressors (which has less re- 
gard to the actual transgressor than ‘justice’ has), 
but pedagogy, in the broad sense of the word, as 
salvation and improvement of the transgressor; 
this, and this alone, is the great human and 
Christian change that must be made in our be- 
lated, if not disgraceful, penal system. .. . Should 
this be our program, our penitentiaries and pris- 
ons would become hospitals, moral sanitariums, 
where the burden would be lightened for unfor- 
tunates to whom the load of the life into which 
they were born, without any choice of their own, 
had proved too heavy; where they would find 
the slow but sure treatment by which their weak 
shoulders should be made strong, their moral im- 
potence stimulated to goodness; where the judge 
becomes the physician, diagnosing the psychic dis- 
ease, and discovering the remedy, which will cure, 
or, at all events, alleviate the evil; where, above 
all else, a rational hygiene takes charge of the 
moral social swamp by which the evils are bred.” 


Mr. J. William Lloyd, in his book, “Life’s 
Beautiful Battle,”* propounds a scheme for the 
reformation of the criminal so simple that it is 
strange it has not been oftener expressed. All 
government, he thinks, should be based on the 
principle of mutual protection; all punish- 
ment, on the principle of recompense. As he 
puts it: 


“The great needs in the case are the making 
good by the criminal the loss he has inflicted 
on his victim, and his own restoration to self- 
respect, good behavior and the good-will of the 
community, thus preventing his return to a life 
of crime. Instead of that, in most cases, the 
whole energy of the judicial system is expended 
in inflicting and executing a shameful, degrading, 
torturing sentence upon the prisoner, almost al- 
ways far and away in excess « f his misdeed, which 
cruelty, it is assumed, will terrify him into future 
innocuousness, and which it never does. 

“If, instead of this, the state, as a defensive 
organization, should first promptly reimburse the 
victim for his loss or injury; second, compel the 
criminal to pay, either in money, goods or labor, 
the price of this reimbursement, plus the expense 


* The Lloyd Group, Westfield, New Jersey. 
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of compelling him to do so and all incidental 
costs; then, third, set him free without stigma, 
with, indeed, a recommendation to the good-will 
of the community, as a man who had made full 
amends, and for whose good character it would 
now be responsible, providing him itself with 
honorable, fair-paid work, if none other offered; 
fourth, if proved unable to refrain from crime, 
taking entire charge of him, placing him in an 
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asylum under respectful, considerate medical care 
as a moral lunatic, until 1ecovery, or, if need be, 
for life—if this were done, with humanity and 
firmness, all the needs of the case, restitution, 
reformation, defence, would be met. And even 
under our present system crime, as a peril of 
importance, would thus disappear. Under a juster 
social system it would only be among _ lunatics 
and atavists that it would appear at all.” 





“THE COMING CATHOLIC REVIVAL” 


R. H. G. WELLS has lately declared 
his conviction that we are on the 
verge of one of the greatest Catho- 
lic revivals the world has ever seen. 

Father Robert Hugh Benson, son of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury and brother of the 
essayist, A. C. Benson, and the novelist, E. F. 
Benson, takes the same view. He holds that, 
despite the attacks of the Modernists, Roman 
Catholicism is stronger than ever, and he gives 
(in The Atlantic Monthly) some interesting 
reasons for this belief. 

There are just two vital attitudes taken by 
religious thinkers at the present time, he feels. 
According to one attitude, true religion is that 
system of belief which each individual has 
thought out for himself. This is the frame of 
mind that may be said to have found its clear- 
est definition at the time of the Reformation. 
It finds expression today in ethical systems 
which frankly admit the relativity of all truth 
and inculcate belief in progress toward an un- 
defined and only gradually realizable goal. 
Against this attitude Father Benson sets the 
Roman Catholic view that religious truth can 
nowhere be found outside of the infallible au- 
thority to whose charge it has been committed. 

It is often assumed by critics of Roman 
Catholicism that the Catholic Church is the 
discredited church of the uneducated. They 
speak as tho the Roman Catholics consisted of 
a few Irish in America and a small percentage 
Nothing, in 
Father Benson’s opinion, could be farther from 
the truth. “They seem,” he says, “to be en- 
tirely unaware that a movement is going for- 
ward among some of the shrewdest and most 
independent minds in all civilized countries.” 
He continues: 


“When men in France like Brunetiére, Coppée, 
Huysmans, Retté, and Paul Bourget, come for- 
ward from agnosticism or infidelity; when Pas- 
teur, perhaps the most widely known scientist of 
his day, declares that his researches have left 
him with the faith of the Breton peasant, and 





that further researches, he doubts not, would 
leave him with the faith of the Breton peasant’s 
wife; when, in Great Britain, an Irish Protestant 
professor of biology, a professor of Greek at 
Glasgow, and perhaps the greatest judge on the 
bench, in the very height of maturity and of their 
reputation, deliberately make their submission to 
Rome; when, within the last few months, the 
Lutheran professor of history at Halle follows 
their example; when two of those who are called 
‘the three cleverest men in London,’ not only de- 
fend Catholicism, but defend it with the ardor of 
preaching friars; when, in spite of three cen- 
turies of Protestantism, enforced until recently by 
the law of the land, the Catholic party in the 
English Parliament once more has the balance of 
power, as also it holds it in Germany; when, as 
is notorious, the ‘man-in-the-street’ publicly de- 
clares that if he had any religion at all, it would 
be the Catholic religion; when a papal legate 
elicits in the streets of Protestant London a de- 
votion and an hostility that are alike the envy of 
all modern ‘leaders of religious thought,’ and 
sails up the Rhine into Cologne to the thunder of 
guns and the pealing of bells; when this kind of 
thing is happening everywhere; when the only 
successful missions in the East are the Catholic 
missions, the only teachers who can meet the 
Oriental ascetics, the Catholic ascetics,—surely it 
is a very strange moment at which to assume 
that the religion of the future is to be some kind 
of ethical Pantheism!” 


The great mistake that rationalistic thinkers 
make, according to Father Benson, is to stake 
all on reason—“to restrict to terms of a part of 
human nature that which is the affair of the 
whole of human nature.” He recalls in this 
connection the saying of Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
in his “Foundations of Belief,’ that any sys- 
tem of religion which was small enough 
for our intellectual capacity could not 
be large enough for our spiritual needs. He 
also cites the case of Professor Romanes who 
traced the beginning of his return from ma- 
terialism to Christianity to the discovery of that 
same truth. The venerable scientist confessed 
that he had always rejected the evidence of 
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the heart in his search for religious truth until 
he reflected that without the evidence of the 
heart no truth worth knowing can be discov- 
ered at all. Father Benson’s argument pro- 
ceeds: 


“Modern religious thinkers are undoubtedly 
acute, but an acute point is more limited than a 
blunt one. They are acute, in that they dissect 
with astonishing subtlety that which they can 
reach; but they do not touch so many data as 
can a broader surface; and to seek to test all 
religion by a purely intellectual test, to refuse to 
treat as important such evidences as do not come 
within the range of pure intellect, is as foolishly 
limited and narrow-minded as to seek to deal 
with Raphael’s Madonnas by a process of chem- 
ical analysis. I am not now defending mere emo- 
tionalism in attacking mere intellectualism; I am 
but arguing that man has a heart as well as a 
head ; that his heart continually puts him in touch 
with facts which transcend, though they need not 
contradict, mere reason; and, with Romanes, that 
to neglect the evidence of the heart is to rule an 
eye-witness out of court because he happens not 
to be a philosopher or a trained detective.” 


Another weak joint in the armor of opponents 
of the Catholic faith is found by Father Benson 
in their handling of facts concerning “com- 
parative religion.” Because there are great 
elements of truth common to all religions, 
it has been assumed that Roman Catholicism 
is but one among many faiths, and no truer 
than the rest. This assumption, in Father Ben- 
son's judgment, is not valid. The “higher 
critics,” he claims, have selected the elements 
of sanity and truth distributed among the 
various faiths of the world, but have ignored 
the elements of despair, puerility and brutal- 
ity in those same religions. He says: 


“‘Comparative Religion’ has done, in fact, an 
enormous service to the claims of Catholicism. It 
has revealed to the world exactly that phenome- 
non which should be looked for, ex hypothesi, in 
a Divine Revelation, namely, that the creed which 
embodied that Revelation should contain, corre- 
lated and organized into a whole, all those points 
of faith of which each merely human system of 
belief can catch and reflect but one or two. For 
it is inconceivable that, if there is to be at any 
period of history a revelation from God, many 
points in that revelation should not have been 
anticipated, at least partly and fragmentarily, by 
groups of human minds for which, later, that 
revelation. was intended. In rejecting Catholi- 
cism, then, our ‘modern thinkers’ are rejecting not 
merely one Western creed, but a creed that finds 
an echo of nearly every clause, under some form 
or another (from the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity down to the use of holy water), in one 
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or another of all the great world-religions that 
have ever controlled the eternal hopes of men, 
And yet our ‘modern thinkers’ seriously maintain 
that the religion of the future is to be one which 
contains none.of these articles of what is, dif- 
fusedly, practically universal belief!” 


At every crisis in the history of Christen- 
dom—at the captivity of Avignon, the ap- 
pearance of Luther, and the capture of Rome 
in 1870—it has been declared by radical 
thinkers that Roman Catholicism was at last 
discredited forever. And yet, “somehow or 
other,” Father Benson declares, “the Church is 
as much alive today as ever she was; and that, 
in spite of the fact that she is in her faith com- 
mitted to the past and to doctrines formulated 
centuries before modern science was dreamed 
of.” He concludes: 


“Ts there any other society in the world, secu- 
lar or sacred, that has passed through such vicis- 
situdes with such a burden on its shoulders, and 
survived? For it is a burden which she cannot 
shift. She cannot, at least, ‘recast her theology’ 
and drop unpopular or unfashionable dogmas (as 
can all sects which claim merely human author- 
ity), and yet live. Yet who can doubt that she 
is more of a force to-day than all the most ac- 
commodating denominations around her. She has 
lived, too, in the tumultuous rush of Western life, 
not in the patient lethargy of the East. She has 
struggled, not only with enemies in her gate, but 
with her own children in her own house. She has 
been betrayed over and over again by the treach- 
ery or wickedness or cowardice of her own 
rulers;-she has been exiled from nearly every 
country which she had nursed into maturity; she 
has been stripped in nearly every one of her lands 
of all her treasures; she has finally seen her su- 
preme sovereign on earth driven to take refuge 
in his own house by the children of the men 
whom she raised to honor. And yet on her sec- 
ular side she has seen every kingdom of Europe 
rise and fall and rise again; she has seen a re- 
public give birth to a monarchy or an empire, 
and an empire yield to a republic; she has seen 
every dynasty fall except her own; she has seen, 
in religious affairs, every ‘modern’ sect—whose 
one claim to efficiency lies in its modernity—fail 
to keep pace with herself who has the centuries 
on her shoulders; and she remains to-day the 
one single sacred and secular commonwealth 
which has faced the revolutions and the whirling 
religions of the West and has survived, with a 
continuity so unshaken that not one of her 
enemies can dispute it, and an authority which 
they can only resent; she arouses more love 
and obedience on the one side and more hatred 
or contempt on the other than the most romantic, 
the most brutal, or the most constitutional sover- 
eign, sage, or thinker ever seen,” 
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HEN Mark Twain paid his last visit 
to England, he became so absorbed 
in reading a certain book that he 
almost neglected his friends. On 

his return voyage across the Atlantic he was 
still seen conning its pages. The only letter 
that he wrote with his own hand, while on 
British soil, was one of hearty congratulation 
to the author, Philip Vivian. 

The book that so engrossed Mark Twain 
was of a serious and philosophical nature. It 
is entitled, “The Churches and Modern 
Thought.”* It has already gone through three 
editions, and a fourth, in paper covers, is 
selling briskly. The title is colorless, but the 
contents are anything but that. Mr. Vivian 
commands a terse and lucid style; his object is 
avowedly iconoclastic. He tries to show that 
Christianity is not true; that its dogmas can 
no longer be accepted by men of intelligence; 
that it is bound to be superseded. His volume 
can best be described as a compendium of the 
free-thought and rationalistic arguments that 
have been drifting about the world for the 
last half century. 

Never before in history, Mr. Vivian asserts, 
has there been so much religious unbelief as 
there is to-day. We are often deceived, he 
thinks, by the apparent strength of Christianity 
as compared with the apparent weakness of 
free-thought. The church is institutionalized ; 
it is built on the labor of centuries; it goes of 
its own momentum. Free-thought, on the 
other hand, is unorganized and often silent. 
Men are not over-eager, as a rule, to publish 
unpopular views. Yet the leaven of skepticism 
is ever at work. It affects alike the rich 
and the poor, the scholarly and the unlearned. 
The free-thinkers, as Mr. Vivian pictures 
them, constitute a kind of intellectual aristoc- 
racy, now in the minority, but destined to exert 
a greater and greater influence. Gibbon, Dar- 
win, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, Carlyle, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Renan, Emerson, John Stuart 
Mill, Lecky, Moncure Conway, Sir Leslie 
Stephen, George Jacob Holyoake, Haeckel, 
John Morley and Tolstoy, are some of the 
august names he appeals to. 

That the writings of these and similar men 
have made vast inroads on Christian faith 
cannot be denied. Religious leaders themselves 
bear witness to the rising tide of skepticism. 
The Bishop of London, for instance, is respon- 


———— 
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sible for the statement that “all over Europe 
a great conflict is being fought between the 
old faith in a supernatural revelation and a 
growing disbelief in it.” 

The literature of the day, as interpreted by 
Mr. Vivian, yields the same sort of testimony. 
He points to such magazines as The Nine- 
teenth Century, The Fortnightly Review and 
The Hibbert Journal, which continually pub- 
lish articles teeming with heterodoxy. He 
finds in recent keenly-debated newspaper con- 
troversies a sign of widespread religious un- 
rest. He points to the success of the Rational- 
ist Press Association, in London, with its 
cheap reprints of the free-thought classics and 
its distinguished board of directors, including 
George Brandes, Dr. Paul Carus, Leonard 
Huxley, Prof. Cesare Lombroso, Eden Phil- 
potts, Prof. Lester F. Ward, Prof. Edward A. 
Westermarck and Edward Clodd. He adds: 


“Whichever way we turn the same spectacle 
confronts us. In France especially, and also in 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Spain, the United States, Nicaragua, 
Ecuador, Brazil, and Argentina (where the men 
are practically all agnostics), free-thought is 
making rapid progress. Only in Russia, where 
ninety per cent. of the population are unedu- 
cated, is the growth small and confined to the 
‘intellectuals.’ ” 


The gradual revolution that is taking place 
in the minds of men is attributed by Mr. 
Vivian chiefly to the results of scientific in- 
vestigation and the higher criticism. “The 
myriads of worlds.” he says, “in the processes 
of birth and death; the vast antiquity of the 
earth; the long history of man and his animal 
origin; the reign of natural law, and the con- 
sequent discredit of the supernatural; the sus- 
picions aroused bv the study of comparative 
mythology; the difficulties of ‘literal inspira- 
tion’; the doubt thrown by the higher criti- 
cism on many cherished beliefs—these and the 
like have shaken the very foundations of our 
faith, and are the cause of agnosticism amonz 
the vast majority of our leaders of thought 
and science.” 

It used to be supposed that Christianity 
sprang into being unique and divinely inspired. 
Not even religious writers nowadays make any 
such claim. A host of scholars have been at 
work studying the ancient faiths and mythol- 
ogies, and they find that Christianity has been 
modified at a thousand points by the cults 
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that preceded it. The ideas of a Tri-une God- 
head, of an Incarnate Savior, of the Virgin 
Birth, of the Second Advent, of the Sacra- 
ment, have all been held in some part or other 
of the pagan world quite independently of 
Christian influence. There are many parallels 
between the lives of Krishna and Buddha and 
the life of Christ. The most noteworthy 
events related in the Old Testament have their 
counterpart in widespread legends. 

Mr. Vivian feels that it is hardly necessary 
nowadays for free-thinkers to go to the trouble 
of formulating their own arguments. All the 
ammunition they need is being supplied by 
scholars within the church. He cites in par- 
ticular Canon Cheyne, one of the two editors 
of the “Encyclopedia Biblica,’ who has gath- 
ered around him a staff so radical, and has 
published in the Encyclopedia theories so sub- 
versive, that even churchmen have regarded 
the book as a scandal. Yet Canon Cheyne is 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, and the men whose views 
he presents are among the most distin- 
guished scholars in the British church. Here 
are some of the conclusions they reach: 


The Creation Story a Myth—The story of the 
Creation as given in Genesis originated in a 
stock of primitive myths common to the Sem- 
itic races. 

The Patriarchs Unhistorical Figures.—All the 
stories of the Patriarchs are legendary; they 
may contain some truth, tho how much will 
probably never be known. 

Book of Genesis Legendary—The book of 
Genesis is a composite narrative based on older 
records long since lost. 

Book of Exodus Legendary—The book of 
Exodus, too, is another composite legend which 
has long been mistaken for history. 

Moses a Legendary Character.—The historical 
character of Moses has not been established. 
and it is doubtful whether the name is that of 
an individual or that of a clan. The alleged 
origin of the Ten Commandments is purely 
legendary; it is probable that they were framed 
not earlier than the time of Amos. 

The Psalms a Composite Book.—The idea that 
the Psalms were written by David has been 
entirely dispelled. It is doubtful whether 
David wrote any of the Psalms. 

Poetry and Prophetic Literature —The book of 
Job is not a literary unity, nor was it written 
with any particular purpose; it is not a manu- 
facture, but a growth. 

Jonah is a Jewish midrash, or tradition, like 
the histories of Tobit and Susanna, and was 
certainly written after the Exile. Even ortho- 
dox clergymen now admit (in private) that the 
Jonah story is a fairy tale. 
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The great book of Isaiah is the work of sey. 
eral authors. 

The book of Daniel was once assumed to be 
the most definitely prophetical of the Old Tes. 
tament writings—a notion which is seriously 
discounted by the discovery that it was beyond 
question written in the time of Antiochys 
Epiphanes, after or during the happening of the 
events which were supposed to be foretold, and 
nearly 500 years after the time of its supposed 
author. It is questionable whether such a per- 
son as Daniel ever existed; but it is certain that 
his adventure in the den of lions, and that of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego in the fiery 
furnace, are as fabulous as any in the collection of 
ZEsop. 


The New Testament fares no better at the 
hands of the higher critics. Dr. Adolf Har- 
nack, the learned Professor of Church History 
in the University of Berlin, universally regarded 
as one of the greatest living Biblical scholars, 
plays sad havoc with the life of Christ. His 
best-known book, “What is Christianity?’ 
draws a distinction between the incredible and 
credible miracles of Christ. In the first cate- 
gory he places the quieting of the storm by 
a word; in the second, the miracles of healing. 
“Altho,” he explains, “the order of nature be 
inviolable, we are not yet by any means ac- 
quainted with all the forces working in it and 
acting reciprocally with other forces. Our ac- 
quaintance even with the forces inherent in 
matter, and with the field of their action, is 
incomplete; while of psychic forces we know 
very much less.” But he gives the whole 
situation away, in Mr. Vivian’s opinion, by 
making excuses for the Evangelists, such as 
“we know that the Gospels come from a time 
in which the marvelous may be said to have 
been something of almost daily occurrence,” 
and “we now know that eminent persons have 
not to wait until they have been long dead, or 
even for several years, to have miracles re- 
ported of them; they are reported at once, of- 
ten the very next day.” Again, speaking of 
the first three Gospels, he says: “These Gos- 
pels are not, it is true, historical works any 
more than the fourth; they were not written 
with the simple object of giving the facts as 
they were; they were books composed for the 
work of evangelization.” On all this Mr. 
Vivian comments: 


“Such reasoning serves only to confirm one’s 
suspicions. Here is the unedifying spectacle 0! 
an erudite scholar using his intellectual powers 
to make out a case for a faith built upon four- 
dations which he has himself destroyed. We de 
not wish to be told that there is a substratum 
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of truth in the Gospel narratives. The ordinary 
man feels strongly that the whole should be 
true if it be God’s Word. That this is, and 
always will be, the commonsense view of man- 
kind is proved by the fact that it is held by the 
yast majority of the strictly orthodox, as well 
as by every agnostic and every cultured 
heathen.” ~ 


The familiar arguments in support of the 
doctrine of evolution are next brought forward 
by Mr. Vivian. “This doctrine,” he avers, 
“is no longer a mere speculative theory, pos- 
sibly or probably true, but an established fact 
accepted by the whole scientific world with 
hardly a single dissentient voice. We know 
that everything as it now exists is the product 
of evolution—the solar system, the earth, all 
lower forms of life, and lastly man, together 
with his languages, arts, sciences, theology, 
social habits, instincts, and, according to many 
high authorities, morals, conscience, and con- 
sciousness. Yes, ‘man, perfect as he may ap- 
pear to us, is still not a being apart in nature, 
but by his whole organization is continuous 
with the other zoological species’ (Darwin).” 
But if man is of animal origin and the earth 
a product of gradual development, how can the 
Bible possibly be true and how can we accept 
the idea of the Fall? The questions have been 
asked a thousand times, but they have never 
been finally answered. Mr. Vivian scoffs at 
attempts of theologians to reconcile Christian- 
ity and evolution, and claims that all such at- 
tempted harmonizations emasculate either 
Christian doctrine or science. As he puts it: 


“The evolutionary processes are completely 
at variance with the Bible and with our ideas 
of God. The churches as a body do not accept 
evolution willingly, and are chary in acknowl- 
edging its truth in their public utterances. 
Many of their most distinguished members are, 
however, evolutionists, and these profess that 
evolution is helpful to belief. Their arguments 
are singularly unconvincing. The doctrine of 
the Fall is untenable.” 


Mr. Vivian challenges, finally, the Christian 
conception of God. He argues that all the 
efforts heretofore made to define God as De- 
signer, Director, Beneficent First Cause, etc., 
leave out of the problem essential elements. 
If God is Infinite, how can He be a Person, 
and if He is all-loving, why does He permit 
creation to travail in suffering and evil from 
the beginning until now? John Stuart Mill 
once said that the attempt to reconcile infinite 
benevolence and justice with infinite power in 
the creator of such a world as this “not only 
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involves absolute contradiction in an intellec- 
tual point of view, but exhibits to excess the 
revolting spectacle of a Jesuitical defense of 
moral enormities.” Mr. Vivian writes: 


“As ages roll on, God’s attributes—or rather, 
we should say, the attributes given Him by man 
—are continually altering. All that the early 
gods demanded was fear and worship. Even 
the Jehovah of the Jews asked at first little else 
than this. Anthropomorphic conceptions of 
God are now admitted by the cultured to be a 
thing of the past. Do they not, however, still 
survive when human emotions, such as love and 
anger, happiness and sorrow, are attributed to 
the Deity? We acknowledge God to be infinite, 
and, consequently, incomprehensible by finite 
minds; yet we imagine and attempt to argue 
that He possesses the same qualities—those we 
most admire—as ourselves!” 


The only conclusion to which we can come, 
Mr. Vivian affirms, is that God, if there is a 
God, is Unknown; and the reason, he thinks, 
that Christians and rationalists have arrived at 
such contrary conclusions in face of the funda- 
mental religious problems is that the religion- 
ist trusts, while the rationalist distrusts, his 
emotions. Which, asks Mr. Vivian, is in the 
right? “The survival of religious belief,” he 
maintains, “will largely depend upon the view 
men may ultimately take upon this problem.” 


“Whether religion be no more than ‘morality 
touched by emotion,’ as Matthew Arnold defines 
it, or whether all religions are only different 
ways of expressing a reality which transcends 
experience and correct expression, we cannot, 
on that account, accept dogmas that are untrue; 
we cannot pretend that a supernatural revela- 
tion has been vouchsafed to us. We may svr- 
mise, as Sir Henry Thompson supposed, that 
the ‘eternal and infinite energy behind pheno- 
mena’ is what we call ‘God’; but we have to 
admit that this God is an unknown God, and 
that all attempts to unravel the mystery that 
surrounds our own fate are the merest guesses 
in the dark. Does a surmise—a belief if you 
will have it so—of this kind afford any religious 
satisfaction? If this Eternal Energy possesses 
what we should call a mind, can we worship a 
Supreme Intelligence 

Which stoops not either to bless or ban, 
Weaving the woof of an endless plan? 

“Can we worship the Unknown? Can we, 
like the Athenians of old, erect altars to the 
Unknown God? I trow not. The age of ignor- 
ance and superstition is slowly, but none the 
less surely, passing away, never again to re- 
turn.” 


Sir Oliver Lodge believes in “the ultimate 
intelligibility of the universe,” and with this 
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THE 


EDINBURGH CONFERENCE 
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IN SESSION 


Twelve hundred delegates, representing one hundred and sixty different churches and organizations and some twenty 
or thirty nationalities, attended the sessions of the World’s Missionary Conference. 


opinion Mr. Vivian confesses a large degree 
of sympathy. “Perhaps,” he says, “our pres- 
ent brains may require considerable improve- 
ment before we can grasp the deepest things 
by their aid, or perhaps they will suffice as 
they are, and only a further acquisition of 
knowledge may be required.” In any case, he 
sees no reason why, because we have no ac- 
ceptable theory of life or of death now, we 
must therefore be equally ignorant many cen- 
turies, or even a single century, hence. The 
argument closes: 


“On the other hand, it is, of course, quite 
possible that these mysteries may remain 
forever unexplained. It may transpire that 
Haeckel’s assumption of a monism in the phys- 
ical world, and his identification of vital force 
with ordinary physical and chemical forces, are 
incorrect. It may transpire that Professor le 
Conte was wrong in regarding vital force as just 
so much withdrawn from the general fund of 
chemical and physical forces. Radio-activity and 


the cyanic theory may not furnish a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the first appearance of 
life upon this globe. But one thing, at all events, 
our present knowledge seems clearly to indicate: 
the solution of the problem cannot be in accord 
with the Christian dogmas. 

“Meanwhile our present course is clearly de- 
fined: we should search out and expose all false 
premises of belief. Only in this way can we 
hope to arrive a little nearer to the ultimate 
truth. Also, what is of much greater conse- 
quence, when all that is demonstrably untru 
in the world’s beliefs has been pointed out and 
acknowledged, believers and unbelievers will 
be in far better accord concerning all that 
vital to the well-being of the human race. 

“By all means let those who can, continue to 
cherish the ‘larger hope’—why should they not, 
while all is unknown?—and let the metaphysi- 
cians continue to translate their wishes and as- 
pirations into philosophical language: but the 
guiding spirit in human affairs should be, and 
one day will be, a scientific humanitarianism 
working on rational principles for the peace 
and happiness of all mankind.” 
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RELIGION 


UPERLATIVES are the order of the 
day in speaking of the World Mis- 
sionary Conference held in Edinburgh 
a few weeks ago. “Greatest,” “mag- 

nificent,” “insurpassed,” are among the epi- 
thets employed. Some go so far as to charac- 
terize the congress as “the most catholic coun- 
cil since that of Nicaea.” After making due 
allowance for religious enthusiasm, it is safe to 
afirm, with Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the 
New York Christian Advocate, that “no such 
body of Protestant representatives of so many 
churches has ever been got together for such 
a purpose and time.” 

Twelve hundred delegates were in attend- 
ance, representing one hundred and sixty dif- 
ferent churches and organizations and some 
twenty or thirty nationalities. Over one hun- 
dred were active missionaries. “The variety 
of the membership of the conference,” a writer 
in the New York Churchman declares, “was 
one of its most striking features. Side by side 
sat the dark native of India, the brown inhab- 
itant of China and Japan, the coal. black dele- 
gate from Africa and the white’ men and 
women from Europe and America. In rapid 
sequence were heard the accents of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, the United States, Germany, 
France and the smaller nations of Europe.” 

The King of England had the first word at 
the conference. His cordial message was read 
by Lord Balfour, of Burleigh. The Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
3ishops of Southwark, Durham and Birming- 
ham, all made addresses. It was the first time 
that the Anglican communion had chosen to 
be adequately represented at an interdenom- 
inational gathering in Great Britain. Ex- 
President Roosevelt sent a letter expressing 
his regret that he could not attend as a dele- 
gate from the Reformed Church in America. 
William Jennings Bryan and Seth Low were 
dominating figures in the convention hall. 

Of the delegates present, six hundred rep- 
resented American churches and societies. Six 
American delegates, including John R. Mott 
and Robert E. Speer, received honorary de- 
grees from Edinburgh University. “To a 
very large extent,” says the London Anglican 
journal, The Guardian, in reviewing the pro- 
ceedings, “it has been an American confer- 
ence, revealing to some for the first time the 
fact that no nation is taking so large a part in 
the evangelization of the world at this time 
as the United States.” 
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The congress can best be described as one 
of missionary experts. It met primarily for 
discussion and comparison of views, and in- 
terest centered chiefly in the reports of eight 
great commissions appointed at Oxford two 
years ago to consider: 1, Carrying the Gospel 
to All the Non-Christian World; 2, The 
Church in the Mission Field; 3, Education in 
Relation to the Christianization of National 
Life; 4, The Missionary Message in Relation 
to Non-Christian Religions; 5, The Prepara- 
tion of Missionaries; 6, The Home Base of 
Missions; 7, Missions and Governments; 8, 
Co-operation and the Promotion of Unity. 
There were no selected speakers except those 
representing the different commissions. Any 
other delegate who wished to address the con- 
vention was required to send up his card to the 
chairman, to take his turn, and to speak no 
longer than seven minutes. 

By far the most important result of the con- 
ference, it is admitted by all, was its unifying 
effect; and the most truly inspired utterance 
of any speaker is said to have been that of 
Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, at the opening 
session: 


“Thé hope has sprung up in my mind that unity, 
if it begins in the mission field, will not find its 
ending there. It is a thought not without its gran- 
deur that a unity begun in the mission field may 
extend its influence and react upon us at home and 
throughout the older civilizations; that it may 
bring to us increased hope of international peace 
among the nations of the world, and of at least 
fraternal co-operation and perhaps a greater meas- 
ure of unity in ecclesiastical matters at home.” 


Here was a new angle of vision, or at least 
a point of view based on facts of which the 
true significance has hardly as yet been real- 
ized. Again and again in convention debates 
the workers in foreign fields laid emphasis on 
the necessity of harmonious action on the part 
of the various denominations, if the world was 
to be won for Christianity. The commission 
on “Cooperation and the Promotion of Unity,” 
of which Sir Andrew H. Fraser was chair- 
man, reported that throughout the mission 
field there is an earnest and growing desire 
for closer fellowship and for the healing of 
the broken unity of the church of Christ. It 
went on to say: 


“We desire to express our agreement with those 
who took part in the conference at Shanghai, in 
holding that the ideal object of missionary work is 














































Picturesque ‘“‘local color’ was lent to the Edinburgh 
conference by the presence of many delegates in native 
costume, 
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to plant in every non-Christian nation one united 
church of Christ. ... Those who take this view 
incline towards the formation of a type of federa- 
tion of Christian churches, in which the federated 
bodies would retain full liberty to hold and prac- 
tice their own systems of doctrine and policy, but 
in which each would recognize the ministry, or- 
dinances, and discipline of the others. 

“Complete uniformity in the lines of thought 
and activity is regarded as an impossible ideal. 
All that we can hope to do is to recognize the 
essential unity underlying the differences of west- 
ern Christendom and to unite in free intercom- 
munion the churches planted by the different 
Christian bodies, reserving to each section the 
right to adhere to its own form of doctrine and 
polity.” 


Ex-President Roosevelt voiced a similar at- 
titude in his letter: 


“In missionary work, above all other kinds of 
Christian work, it is imperative to remember that 
a divided Christendom can only imperfectly bear 
witness to the essential unity of Christianity. 

“I believe that, without compromise of belief, 
without loss of the positive good contained in the 
recognition of diversities of gifts and differences 
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of administration, the Christian churches may yet 
find a way to cordial co-operation and friendship 
as regards the great underlying essentials upon 
which, as a foundation, all Christian churches are 
built. This is one of the lessons which has been 
particularly impressed upon me by what I have 
seen of Christian work in Africa, both in heathen 
and Mohammedan lands. I believe that unity in 
a spirit of Christian brotherhood for such broad 
Christian work will tend, not to do away with 
differences of doctrine, but to prevent us from 
laying too much stress on these differences of ‘doc. 
trine. It is written in the Scriptures that ‘He 
that doeth My will shall know of the doctrine’; 
but the reverse of this proposition cannot be found 
in Holy Writ. Emphasis is to be put upon ‘doing 
the will’; if only we can make up our minds to 
work together with earnest sincerity for the com- 
mon good, we shall find that doctrinal differences 
in no way interfere with our doing this work.” 


— 


| 
| 


—_— 











AN INDIAN CONVERT 


Men of this type are carrying the gospel of Christ from 
Ceylon to the Himalayas. 
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RELIGION 





The Bishop of Southwark declared his con- 
yiction that there could be no true unity un- 
less Roman and Greek Christians were in- 
cuded in the plan. In this, Bishop Brent, cf 
the Philippines, concurred. “It is of no use,” 
he said, “to talk of a national Christian Church 
in China, or anywhere, until you have included 
in your vision the Roman and the Eastern 
Church.” He continued: 


“The Roman Church will not come to us; we 
must go to them. The Roman Church is not the 
Vatican, but the millions of faithful Christians; 
we inust go to them, not to proselyte, but to move 
and change to such a spirit that in God’s good 
time they will realize that they are nearer us and 
we nearer them than any of us think. Work for 
unity, pray for unity, but think not of the con- 

















DELEGATE 


The oldest civilization of the world was ably represented 
at the Missionary Congress. 


AND ETHICS 














FROM INDIAN MISSION FIELDS 


This member of the Indian Missionary Brotherhood, 
clad in monk’s attire, is shown at the base of the famous 
John Knox statue. 


summation of unity until you have included the 
members of these great historic churches.” 


These pleas for a catholic, as opposed to a 
sectional and sectarian, Christianity, are hear- 
tily echoed by religious journals in all lands. 
“The Edinburgh Conference is a monumental 
witness to the power of missions to unite the 
followers of Christ in order to make him 
known to the whole world,” comments the 
New York Churchman. The Boston Congre- 
gationalist says: 


“Even the most sanguine leaders of the confer- 
ence were hardly prepard for that sense of one- 
ness which grew on the body from day to day. It 
was a new revelation to the high Anglicans pres- 
ent. It solemnized and gladdened every heart. It 
carried with it a hint of a day when the three 
great communities—Greek, Roman and Protestant 
—shall reach perhaps not anything like an organic 
union, but a friendly urderstanding and an. effec- 
tive working unitv. And it was all based, not on 
theology or theories of church order concerning 
which there were wide differences of opinion in 
the conference, but on love and loyalty to the liv- 
ing Lord concerning which there was but one 
voice and one heart.” 
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“CHANTECLER’’—THE PLAY OF THE CENTURY 


E MAY indeed speak of Rostand’s 
“Chantecler” as “the play of the 
century.” We cannot foretell 
what the future will bring us, but 

the first decade of the twentieth century has 
seen no dramatic spectacle of equal sensa- 
tional magnitude. For while Chantecler is not 
without predecessors—animals have often 
stalked the stage since the days of Aristo- 








THE POET OF THE POULTRY YARD 


The French Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has awarded i 
clr 


a prize to the author of “Chante- 
rf for his sympathetic interpretation of the feathered 
‘olk. 


phanes—he certainly has no equal. For 
“Chantecler” is not only a play, but a philoso- 
phy. Perhaps the art of Maeterlinck in his 
exquisite parable, “The Bluebird,” is more un- 
failing than Rostand’s, but his mystic pessi- 
mism lacks the robust virtue, the universal ap- 
peal of Rostand’s more cheerful message. 
Rostand is Maeterlinck’s superior in compell- 
ing immediate recognition, because nature 
added to his poet’s mind the mental quality 
of a Barnum. Napoleon’s genius for pub- 
licity lives in the soul of this Frenchman. If 
Theodore Roosevelt had written a play, even 
his ingenuity would not be able to launch it 
with greater éclat. Already the influence of 
Rostand’s creation has invaded the realm of 
fashion and peopled with new monstrosities the 
shop windows of the modiste. Not only the 
poet, but the psychopath has inquired into its 
meaning. Thus Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld of Ber- 
lin, the celebrated student of erotic vagaries, 
in his latest book, “Die Travestiten,” sub- 
jects to medical scrutiny the masculine habili- 
ments of Chantecler’s charmer. Satire has not 
permitted this illustrious fowl to escape its 
fling. Vienna has given us “The Barnyard 
Romeo” who, after many fransformations, 
raised his cock-a-doodle-doo on the American 
Roofgarden in the Empire City. The pheasant, 
in this case, was embodied by a charming 
little Viennese actress, Mimi Hajos; Sidney 
Grant played the lord of the poultry yard. 


“Every little hen I know, 
I’m the barnyard Romeo.” 


In Ziegfeld’s “Follies of 1910” Chantecler’s 
complexion assumes the dusky aspect of Bert 
Williams, while Lilian Lorraine impersonates 
the pheasant. In a recent pageant at Bourne- 
mouth, England, the gigantic figure of Chante- 
cler overloomed even the airships sailing 
through the clouds. As the incarnation of 
Rostand’s idea was borne along the high road, 
for the first time in English history confetti 
were thrown. Never since the days of the Cor- 
sican has the bird of France spread wider 
wings. In January Maude Adams will inter- 
pret Rostand’s brave little hero. Through her 
winsome impersonation the Gallic cock will, 
no doubt, crow himself into our hearts. 
“Chantecler” is perhaps more philosophical 
than “Peter Pan,” but the Frenchman’s play, 
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like Barrie’s delectable fantasy, affords numer- 
ous stage technical surprises and lovable whim- 
sicalities. 

Through a special arrangement with our 
enterprising contemporary, Hampton’s Maga- 
zine, we are able to reproduce in these pages 
a complete synopsis of Rostand’s brilliant 
work. There may be some doubt as to 
“Chantecler’s” theatric vitality. As a play 
“Chantecler” was a fa:lure in Austria and 
in Italy. That, we read in Aus Fremden 
Zungen, was the natural reaction from the 
frenzied campaign. of publicity which an- 
nounced Rostand’s rooster before he was 
hatched as a theatrical wonder-bird. From 
the point of view of the theater, our German 
authority maintains, “Chantecler” will be an 
interesting exception, but as a creation radiat- 
ing the lucidity of the Gallic tongue and the 
Gallic spirit, as brilliant poetic tour de force 
Rostand’s play will live in the realm of the 
literary imagination and forever retain the 
golden glamor of its sun-kissed plumage. The 
book “Chantecler” is being received much 
more cordially by the literary critics than the 
play was by the dramatic critics.* Rostand is 





= An English edition will be published by Duffield & 
Company. 
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accused of being an intellectual contortionist, 
a poetical acrobat, a verbal juggler, but the 
least sympathetic admit that “Chantecler” with 
all its faults is a delicious fantasy. The “Ode 
to the Sun” with which our readers are al- 
ready familiar, “The Hymn to the Night,” 
“The Apostrophe to the Dawn” and the lovely 
“Prayer of Little Birds” are assured of hon- 
ored places in the anthologies of the future. 
Former writers presented animals on the stage 
merely as embodiments of human qualities. 
Rostand’s feathery people have an animal in- 
dividuality of their own. Maeterlinck did not 
go to the bee with a sympathy more subtle 
than was Rostand’s when the Frenchman found 
himself in the barnyard with the magpie and 
the guinea hen. Nevertheless the action of 
the play mirrors the efforts of the nobler 
elements of humanity to maintain their ideals 
in spite of life’s disillusionments and _ its 
snares. The characters, Alvan F. Sanborn 
points out in The Book News Monthly, are all 
allegorical. 


“Chantecler, honest, courageous, chivalrous and 
quixotic, but subject to moments of weakness or 
depression, represents the aspiration for social 
service. 


The obstacles, the snares and the pit- 














Joseph Clement Coll in Hampton’s 


THE GOLDEN PHEASANT SEEKS THE PROTECTION OF CHANTECLER 


Chantecler, the Turkey, the Duck, the Chickens, and _— the Dog, hail with amazement the wonder-bird from 
the clouds. 
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icmemt Coll in “Mamplon’s 
IMPRESSING THE 


“With power to see, capacity to suffer, one may under- 


Josepn ¢ 


PHEASANT HEN 


stand all things. Through a knot hole can be seen the 


marching stars.” 


falls are represented by divers birds and animals. 
The hen-pheasant is the ewig weibliche, the amor- 
ous woman jealous of the absorption of man in 
his mission. The blackbird is the mocking skep- 
tic. The peacock (in whom the Parisians claim 
to discover the carriage and the language of 
Comte Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac) is the 
intellectual fop, the literary poseur, who mistakes 
the shadow for the substance. The guinea-hen 
is the incorrigible tuft-hunter, the absurd, cring- 
ing slave of the snobbishness that paralyzes en- 
ergy. The birds of the night are the plunderers, 
the exploiters, who love darkness rather than 
light because their deeds are evil. The toads are 
the envious, the covetous. Chantecler’s sole allies 
in his struggle to make good prevail are the dog, 
true as gold by nature, and the nightingale, who 
is grateful to him for defending her friend, the 
rose, and who has a mission to perform that is 
very much akin to his own. Chantecler ‘wins 
out’ in the end. Hard experience teaches him 
that it is not his voice which causes the sun to 
rise, but, in spite of this cruel disillusion, he still 
finds plenty of reasons for living. His mission 
is a less glorious one than he had fondly fancied, 
but he has a mission all the same, and to this 
modest emprise he will devote all his energy for 
the rest of his life.” 


“Chantecler” is written in verse. We quote 
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from Gertrude Hall’s prose translation as it 
appears in Hampton's. Before the curtain rises 
the manager explains, in a prolog, that the barn- 
yard is deserted by its human denizens. The 
farmer and his wife have gone to the fair. A 
turn in the road cuts off their unfinished song, 
“Some philosophers would say there was not a 
soul left, but we humbly believe that there aie 
hearts. Man in leaving does not take with 
him all drama. One can laugh and suffer witli- 
out him.” The curtain goes up revealing the 
farmyard, hens, chicks, ducks, turkeys, etc. 
The Blackbird is in his cage, the Cat is asleep 
on the wall. Hens and chicks are gossiping. 
Every now and then the Blackbird interjects 
a cynical observation. The voice of a cuckoo 
is heard. A gray hen runs up excitedly, she is 
anxious to know whether the cuckoo in ques- 
tion is the one who lives in the clock. “Do 
you mean to say that you love him?” the 
White Hen confidentially asks. The Gray Hen 
sadly nods. “Without ever having set eyes on 
him. He lives in a chalet on the kitchen wall. 
. . . The moment he sings I rush to the spot, 
but I never get there in time to see anything. 
. .. This evening I mean to stay right beside 
the door.” This conversation is interrupted 
by the arrival of a pigeon. The pigeon, some- 
what abashed by its own boldness, asks for a 

















Joseph Clement Coll ig, Hampton’s 
CHANTECLER EXPOUNDS HIS PHILOSOPHY 
“Nothing is ever the same, nothing ever under the Sun.” 
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glimpse, the very least glimpse, of Chante- 
der’s comb. “I promised my missis to tell 
her what he is like.” “Oh, he is a fine fellow; 
no doubt of that,” remarks the White Hen. 
“He will soon be coming from his. usual round 
in the fields,” volunteers the Turkey. 


Tue Piceon. You have the honor of his ac- 
quaintance, sir? 

Tue Turkey. (Jmportantly.) I have known 
him from a baby. This chick—for to me he is 
still a chick—used to come to me for his bugle 
lesson. 

THE PIGEON. 
in— 

Tue Turkey. Certainly. A bird who can 
gobble is qualified to teach crowing. 

THe Piceon. Where was he born? 

Tue Turkey. (Jndicating an old covered bas- 
ket, badly battered and broken.) In that old 
basket. 

THE PIGEON. 
him still living? 

THE TURKEY. 
She is there. 

THE PIGEON. 

Tue Turkey. In that old basket. 

Tue Piceon. (More and more interested.) 
Of what breed is she? 

Tue Turkey. She is just a good, old-fash- 
ioned Gascon hen, born in the neighborhood of 
Pau 

Tue Bracxkpirp. (Thrusting out his head.) 
She is the one Henry IV. wished to see cooking 
in every Frenchman’s pot! 

Tue Piceon. How proud she must be of hay- 
ing hatched such a Cock! 

Tre Turkey. Yes, proud with a lowly foster 
mother’s pride. Her beloved chick is coming to 
his inches, that is all she seems to understand or 
care about. And when you tell her this, her 


Ah, indeed? You give lessons 


And is the Hen who brooded 
(Again indicating the basket.) 


Where? 

















Joseph Clement Coll in Hampton’s 
BREAKING INTO SOCIETY 
“Ah, my dear,” remarks the Guinea Hen to the Golden 





Pheasant, “we have come to make your acquaintance.” 
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Joseph Clement Coll in Hampton’s 
HA! 
_ The conspiracy of the Night Birds against Chantecler 
ripens with the dark. The Cat is distinctly hostile to the 
ruler of the farmyard; the Blackbird is non-committal. 


momentary gleam— 


Hey, old lady, he 


clouded reason gives a 
(Calling toward the basket.) 
is growing! 

ALL THE Hens. He is growing! (The lid of 
the basket is suddenly lifted, and a bristling aged 
hen’s head appears.) P 

THe Picton. (To the Old Hen, gently and 
feelingly.) Does it make you happy, mother, to 
think of him grown to a big, fine Cock? 


THE Orv Hen. (Nodding sententiously.) 
Happy? Wednesday’s crops do credit to Tues- 
day! (She disappears, the lid drops.) 


THE TurKEY. She opens now and then, like 
that, and ping! shoots at us some such pearl of 
homely lore— 

Tue Picron. (To the White Hen.) Is it a 
fact that Chantecler is never hoarse, never the 
very least husky? 

THe Waite HEN. 
ing.) Perfectly true. 

THE Piceon. (With growing enthusiasm.) 
Ah, you must be proud indeed of having here 
among you, under these elms, a Cock who will 
be numbered among Illustrious Animals, and his 
name remembered five, ten, fifteen years! 

Tue Turkey. Very proud. Very proud. 

THE Picron. This Cock, now—this Cock of 
yours. Is it true that his song inspires, en- 
courages, makes labor light, and keeps off birds 
of prey? 

THe Wuite Hen. (Pecking.) Perfectly true. 

THE Picton. White Hen, is it true that by 
his song, defender of the warm and sacred egg, 
he has frequently kept the lissome weasel from— 


(Keeping on with her peck- 









CHANTECLER. 


Cock— 
CHANTECLER. 


CHANTECLER. 


CHANTECLER. 


CHANTECLER. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED CANINE 


CHANTECLER, 


This is Patou, the dog, a good cealed! 


and devoted soul with honest en- 
thusiasm and honest convictions. 


THe Bracxnirp. (Looking out between the 
bars.)—messing his shirt front with omelet? 

Tue Wuirte HEN. Perfectly true. 

THE Piceon. Is it true that, as report says, he 
has a secret for his amazing singing, a secret 
whereby his crow becomes the brilliant burst of 
red which makes the poppies of the field feel 
themselves contemptible imitations? 

THe Wuite Hen. (Weary of this question- 
ing.) Perfectly true. 

THE Piceon. That secret, that great secret, is 
it known to anyone? 

THe Wuite Hen. No. 

THE Picton. He has not even told his Hen? 

THe Wuite Hen. (Correcting him.) His 
Hens. 

THE PIGEON. 
more than one? 

THe BLACKBIRD. 
only coo. 

THE PIGEON. 
his favorite? 


(Slightly shocked.) Ah, he has 
He crows, remember; you 


Well, then, he has not even told 


Tue Turtep Hen. (Promptly.) No, he has 
not! 

THe Wutte Hen. (As promptly.) No, he 
has not! 

Tue Brack Hen. (As promptly.) No, he 
has not. 


Here Chantecler appears chanting his hymn 
to the sun. He sends the hens about their 
business. “You,” he says, “go and sit on the 
eggs you have been intrusted with; you walk 
among the roses and verbenas, and gobble up 
every creature threatening them.” The little 
Tufted Hen is slow in falling into line. She 
goes up close to him: “Cock—” 


What is it? 
I, who am nearest to your 


CHANTECLER. 
Tue Turtep Hen. 
heart— 
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THe Turtep HEN. 
THE WuitTE Hen. 


THe WuHite HEN. 


THe Waite Hen. 
Tue Brack HEN. 


Tue Brack HEN. 


Tue Brack Hen. 
THe Wuite Hen. 
THe Turtep HEN. 
in a voice thrilled with curiosity.) 
your throat a little copper contrivance— 


(Quickly.) Hush! 
It annoys me not to be told— 
(Who has drawn near on the other side.) 


Well? 
(Coaxingly.) 
(Quickly.) Hush! 
(Caressingly.) I want to know— 

(Who has softly drawn near.) Cock— 
What? 

Your special and tender regard for me— 
(Quickly.) Hush! 
Tell me, do— 
—the secret— 
—of your song? 


I who am your favorite— 


(Going still closer to him, 
I do believe that you have in 


That’s it, that’s what I have, very carefully con- 


THe Wuite Hen. (Same business.) Most 
likely, like great tenors one has heard of, you 
gulp raw eggs— 

CHANTECLER. 
Ugolino! 

Tue Brack Hen. (Same business.) My idea 
is, that taking snails out of their shells, you 
pound them to a paste— 

CHANTECLER. And make them 
Exactly ! 

ALL THREE HENs. Cock! 

CHANTECLER. Off with you all! 


You have guessed! A _ second 


into troches! 


Be off! 


“No,” Chantecler says to himself, “I will 
not trust a frivolous soul with such a weighty 
secret.” The dog Patou begins to howl warn- 
ingly. He scents danger. “I have,” he says, 
“the scent of a rat terrier.” “But you are not 
a rat terrier.” Patou shakes his head. “Chan- 
tecler, how do we know?” 

“What actually is your breed?” 

“I am a horrible mixture, issue of every 
passerby. I can feel barking within me the 
voice of every blood. Retriever, mastiff, 
pointer, poodle, hound—my soul is a whole 
pack, sitting in a circle, musing. Cock, I am 
all dogs, I have been every dog.” 

“Then,” rejoins Chantecler, “what sum of 
goodness must be stored in you.” 

What Patou fears above all is the satirical 
whistling of the Blackbird. He dislikes the new 
fashions introduced by the Peacock and the 
Guinea Hen. Chantecler contends that the 
Blackbird at least has taste. “But not much 
taste,” maintains Patou. “To wear black is an 
easy way of having taste. One should have the 
courage of color on one’s wings. . . . Be not,” 
he adds, “deceived by his size. The soul of a 
cutlass dwells in a pocket knife, blackbird and 
crow are of the selfsame crape. and the striped 
wasp is a tiger in miniature.” The Blackbird is 
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non-commital, he tew-tew-tews. Patou belongs to the old school 
with honest enthusiasms and honest convictions. 
He would gladly follow 


cler. he loves the soil and the sun. 


some poor shepherd without a crust in his wallet. 
least at evening to drink from the glassy pond, to have—oh, bet- 
ter than marrow-bones!—the fresh illusion of lapping up the 
A bitch is responsible for Patou’s pessimism. 
deceived him, not for a handsome dog, but “for a lowdown 
His tale is punctured 
by Chantecler’s discovery of the little Gray Hen. 


stars.” 


dachshund who trod on his own ears.” 


(CHANTECLER. 
THe Gray Hen. (Turning scared.) 
(HANTECLER. 
THe Gray Hen. (Upset.) 
CHANTECLER. To see whom? 
THe Gray Hen. (More and more upset.) 
CHANTECLER. (Dramatically.) Who is it? 
THe Gray Hen. Oh— 
CHANTECLER. Confess! 

Tue Gray Hen. (Jn the voice of a woman 
caught in guilt.) The Cuckoo! 
CHANTECLER. (Amazed.) 

But wherefore? 
Tue Gray Hen. (Drops her eyes, then with 
emotion.) He is Swiss! 

Patou. A bubble! 
THE Gray HEN. 
his airing— ' 

CHANTECLER. She loves a clock! 

Tue Gray HEN. —always takes his airing at 
the same hour, like Kant. 

CHANTECLER. Like what? 

Tue Gray HEN. Like Kant. 

CHANTECLER. Did one ever— 
sight ! 

Tue BLacksirp. Trot, 
Gray Hen hurries off.) 

CHANTECLER. Here’s a pretty— 
she learn that Kant— 

Patou. At the Guinea Hen’s. 


You love him? 


He is a thinker. He takes 


Out of my 


Kant you? (The 


Wherever did 


Suddenly a shot is heard. Patou starts up 
quivering and scents the air. Then, controll- 
ing himself, he passionately cries out: “No! 
Oh, horrible, horrible—a poor little partridge, 
perhaps.” 

“Is that streaming eye, my friend, a result 
of old age or rheumatism?” inquires Black- 
bird. 

“Neither. . . . My hunter’s nostril twitches 
at a shot, but, directly, my house dog’s memory 
raises before me a bleeding wing, the glazing 
eye of a doe, the pathos of a rabbit’s dying 
look, and I feel the heart of a Saint Bernard 
waking in my breast.” 

Another shot is heard. The Golden Pheasant 
flies suddenly over the wall, mad with fear. 


(Close behind the Gray Hen, abruptly.) How does 
it happen, my love, that we are not in the fields? 

Goodness gracious! 

What are we doing, my love, in the cat hole? 

I was just taking a peep— 


Oh— 
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A PRAGMATIST IN BIRDDOM 


The mischievous Blackbird has 
no faith in absolute values, but 
detects an element of truth in 
every proposition. 


CHANTECLER. Heavens! 
Patou. A golden pheasant! 


THE GoLpEN PHEASANT. Is this great Chan- 
tecler? 

Tue Bracxsirp. All over the shop, we’re fa- 
mous! 


THE GoLpEN PHEASANT. (Running hither and 
thither.) Save me, if you are he! 

CHANTECLER. I am! Rely on me! 
shot.) 

THE GOLDEN PHEASANT. (Jumping and casting 
himself on Chantecler.) Merciful powers! 

CHANTECLER. But what a nervous bird it is— 
a golden pheasant! 

THE GOLDEN PHEASANT. 
I ran too hard! (Faints.) 

THE Bracksirp. Puff! Out goes his lizht! 

CHANTECLER. (Upholding the Pheasant with 
one wing.) How beautiful he is, with drooping 
neck and softly ruffled throat feathers! (Te 
runs to the drinking trough.) Water! One al- 
most hesitates to dim such beauty with a wetting! 
(He splashes him vigorously with his other 
wing.) 


(Another 


I have no breath left! 


THE GoLpEN PHEASANT. (Coming to.) I am 
pursued! Oh, hide me! 
Tue Bracksirp. “And the villain  still—” 


Here’s melodrama! (To the Golden Pheasant.) 
How the dickens did he manage to miss you? 


Tue GoL_pEN PHEASANT, Surprise! The 

huntsman was looking for a little grav lark. 
a gray 

Seeing me rise, he cried, “Thunder!” He saw 


but a flash of gold, and I a flesh of fire. But 
the dog is chasing me, a horrible dog—(Seeing 
Patou, he quickly adds.) I am speaking of a 
hunting dog! (To Chantecler.) Hide me! 


Patou conceals the Golden Pheasant in his 
own kennel. When Briffaut, the hunting dog, 
arrives, he informs him that the Golden Pheas- 
ant has disappeared. “He went off toward the 
meadow,” Chantecler adds. “It is a she,” re- 

















Photo by Paul Thompson 
SPREADING WINGS IN ENGLAND 


This gigantic embodiment of Rostand’s hero was shown 
triumphantly in the recent centenary celebrations at 
Bournemouth. Thus the Bird of France appears not only 
on ladies’ hats, but also in English pageants. 


plies Briffaut. Chantecler is incredulous. “A 
pheasant hen with golden plumage?” 

“It sometimes happens—the thing is excep- 
tional of course.” 


Patou. What happens? 

BriFFAUT. That the pheasant hen—Ah, my 
dear fellows! 

CHANTECLER. (Stamping with 
The pheasant hen what? What? 

BriFFAUT. Makes up her mind one day that 
the cock pheasant goes altogether too fine. 
When the male in springtime puts on his holi- 
day feathers she sees that he is handsomer than 
she— 

THE BLACKBIRD. 


impatience.) 


And it makes her sore! 
3RIFFAUT. She leaves off laying and hatching 
eggs. Nature then gives her back her purple and 
her gold, and the pheasant hen, proud and mag- 
nificent Amazon, preferring to put on her back 
blue, green yellow, all the colors of the prism, 
rather than under a sober gray wing to shelter a 
brood of young pheasants, flies freely forth. 
Lightmindedly she sheds the virtues of her sex, 
and having done so—sees life! (He sketches 
with his paw a slightly disrespectful gesture.) 


CHANTECLER. (Dryly.) Pray, what do you 
know about it? 
BrirFaut. (Astonished.) Is he annoyed? 


PATou. 


(Aside.) Already! 
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CHANTECLER. In 
master missed— 
BriFFAUT. Was a she! 


short, the pheasant your 


“Yes,” admits the Pheasant Hen when 
Briffaut has run off; “a rebellious, self-freed 
slave I am, but of great lineage. Beneath 
foliage—not so thick but a sunbeam may glide 
in!—I make my home. I am descended, how. 
ever, from elsewhere. From whence? From 
Persia? China? None can tell! But of one 
thing we may be certain: that I was meant to 
shimmer in the blue among the fragrant gum 
trees of the East, and not to be chased through 
brambles by a hound! Am I the ancient 
Phoenix? Or the sacred Chinese hen? Whence 
was I[ brought to this land? And how brought? 
And by whom? History is not explicit on the 
point and leaves us a splendid choice. Where- 
fore I choose to have been born in Colchis, 


from whence I came on Jason’s fist. I am all 
gold. Perhaps I was the Fleece!” 

“She is distractingly lovely!” exclaims 
Chantecler. “He is not going to fall in love 


with a woman dressed as a man,” Patou re- 
marks to himself. The Blackbird runs off to 
tell the Guinea Hen of the new arrival. Chan- 
tecler starts to make love to the Pheasant in 
his accustomed manner, but meets with a stern 
rebuff. She refuses to bestow her affections 
so lightly. “I am not such a very woman.” 
She asks Chantecler, however, to show her 
his dominion. He speaks of his song. ‘Your 
song,” she asks, “is it a matter of importance?” 


CHANTECLER. (Seriously.) The greatest. 

THE PHEASANT HEN. Why? 

CHANTECLER. That is my secret. 

Tue PHeasant Hen. If I should ask you to 
tell me? 

CHANTECLER. (Turning the conversation, and 


showing a pile of brushwood, tied in bundles.) 
My friends the fagots. 

THe PHEASANT HEN. Stolen from my forest! 
So what they say is true? You have a secret? 

CHANTECLER. (Drily.) Yes, Madam. 

THE PHEASANT HEN. I suppose it would be 
useless to insist— 

CHANTECLER. (Climbing on the wall at the 
back.) And from here you can see the remain- 
der of the estate, to the edge of the kitchen 
garden, where they ply at evening a_ serpent 
ending like a sprinkling can. 

THE PHEASANT HEN. What? 

CHANTECLER. This is all. 

THe PuHeasant Hen. And do you imagine 
the world ends at your vegetable patch? 

CHANTECLER. No. 

THE PHEASANT HEN. Do you never as you 


This is all? 
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watch, far overhead, the wedze of the south- 
flying birds, dream of vaster horizons? 

CHANTECLER. No. 

THe PuHeasant Hen. But all these things 
about you are dreary and poor and flat! 

CHANTECLER. And I can never become used to 
the richness and wonder of these things! 

THE PHEASANT HEN. It is always the same, 
you must agree! 

CHANTECLER. Nothing is ever the same— 
nothing—ever—under the sun! And that be- 
cause of the sun! For She changes everything! 
Tue PHeasant Hen. She? Who? 
CHANTECLER. Light, the universal goddess! 


The Pheasant Hen becoming interested in 
him promises to stay over night in the dog 
kennel. She also accepts the Guinea Hen’s 
invitation to her reception. When the Poultry 
Yard is asleep the Cat and the Night Birds 
awake. Their eyes are the objects first visible 
in the impenetrable darkness. They are joined 
by dissatisfied members of Chantecler’s house- 
hold. 


Tue PHEASANT HEN. (Putting her head out 
of the dog kennel.) I can’t breathe in that 
stifling low-roofed little house, and— (Catching 
sight of The Night Birds.) Oh! (She darts 
aside, behind the kennel, and watches.) 

Tue Owts. Hush! (They close their eyes. 
The Cat does the same. ‘After a time, hearing 
no further sound, they open them again.) It 
was nothing. Let us be off. 

Tue ‘Group oF THE. DisaAFFeEcTeD. (With fawn- 
ing obsequiousness to The Night Birds.) Suc- 
cess to you, Owls—success! 


THe Ow. Thanks! But how is it that you 
are with us? 
Tue Cat. Ah, night brings out what daylight 


will not own to! I do not like the Cock because 
the Dog does. There, you have it! 

Tue Turkey. I do not like him for the reason 
that having known him as a Chick I cannot admit 
him as a Cock. 

A Duck. I do not like the Cock because, not 
being web-footed, he marks his passage by a 
track of stars. 

A Cuicken. I do not like the Cock because 
I’m such a homely bird! 

ANOTHER CHICKEN. I do not like the Cock 
because he has his picture painted in purple on 
all the plates. 

ANOTHER CHICKEN. I do nct like the Cock 
because on all the steep'es he has his statue in 
gilt bronze! 

AN OwL. 
Well, well! 


(To a bia overgrown Chicken.) 
And you, Capon? 

Tue Capon. (Drily.) I do not like the Cock! 

Tue Cuckoo. (Beginning to strike eight inside 
the house.) Cuckoo! 

First Owt. The hour! 

Tue Cuckoo. Cuckoo! 
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Photo by Paul Thompson. 
LARGER THAN AN AEROPLANE 


The Bournemouth Centenary was celebrated by an Air- 
ship Meet, but the man-birds were pigmies in comparison 
with the gigantic image of Chantecler. 


Seconp Ow. Let us go! 
Tue Cuckoo. Cuckoo! 
First Owt. The moon! 
Tue Cuckoo. Cuckoo! 


First Ow. Silently cleave the blue air— 

Tue Cuckoo. Cuckoo! 

THE More. (Suddenly pushing up through the 
ground.) The dark earth! 

First Owt. There comes the Mole! 

Tue Cuckoo. Cuckoo! 

First Owrt. (To the Mole.) 
do you hate him? 

Tue Mote. I hate him because I have never 
seen him! 

Tue Cuckoo. Cuckoo! 

First Ow. And you, Cuckoo, do you know 
why you hate him? 

Tue Cucxoo. (On the last stroke.) Because 
he does not have to be wound up! Cuckoo! 

First Owt. And we do not love— 

Seconp Ow. (Hurriedly.) We are keeping 
the others waitinz— 

Att. —the Cock, because— 
Silence.) 

THE PHEASANT HEN. (Coming slowly from 
behind the kennel.) I am beginning to love him! 


And you, why 


(They fly off. 


In the second act the conspirators are still 
in full session. ‘What shall we do?” 

“Cut his throat.” 

“The cock,” they say, “is a robber; he 












WHO WOULD NOT LOVE THE PHEASANT HEN? 

The loveliness of Miss Lorraine as the Pheasant Hen 
in “The Follies of 1910” tempts one to share the in- 
fatuation of her feathered admircr. 


robs us of gladness and night.” “Simple tor- 
ture it is,” remarks the Grand Duke, an old 
owl, “to hear a brazen throat forever remind- 
ing you of what you know to be only too 
true.” The Cat unfolds its plan for the de- 
thronement of Chantecler. It appears that a 
neighboring farmer breeds fantastic cocks of 
the most extraordinary variety. One of these 
is a fighting cock who wears at his heels two 
razors fastened there by human ingenuity. It 
is the cat’s intention to introduce these fowls 
at the Guinea Hen’s reception. There is sure 
to be a fight in which Chantecler will be van- 
quished. At this moment the cock-a-doodle- 
doo resounds and the unholy host vanish. The 
Blackbird assures the frightened Pheasant Hen 
that Chantecler is by no means in danger. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if it all amounted to very 
little.” When Chantecler makes his bow to the 
Pheasant Hen, she again attempts to wrest his 
secret from him. “You are dying to tell it to 


” 


me. 


CHANTEcLER. Yes, I feel that I shall tell, and 
I know I shall do ill in telling. And it’s all be- 


cause of the gold on her dainty little head! 
(Brusquely, to her.) Shall you prove worthy, at 
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least, of having been chosen? Is your breast 
true red to the core? 

THE PHEASANT HEN. Now tell me! 

CHANTECLER. Look at me, Pheasant Hen, and 
try, if indeed it be possible, try to recognize, by 
yourself, sign by sign, the vocation of which my 
body is the symbol. Guess, to begin with, et my 
destiny from my shape; see how, curved like a 
sort of living hunting horn, I am formed for 
sound to turn and gain volume within me, as the 
wild duck is formed to swim! Wait— Bear in 
mind that, impatient and proud, scratching up 
the earth with my claws, I appear always to be 
seeking something in the soil— 

THE PHEASANT HEN. You are seeking for 
grains of corn—seeds, I suppose. 

CHANTECLER. Never! I have never looked for 
such things. I find them occasionally, into the 
bargain, but (disdainfully) I give them to my 
Hens. 

THE PHEASANT HEN. Well, then, in your per- 
petual scratching, what is it you are looking for? 

CHANTECLER. The right spot! For a'ways be- 
fore singing I carefully choose my stand. Pray, 
observe— 

THE PHEASANT HEN. 
ruffle your feathers. 

CHANTECLER. I never start to sing until my 
eight claws, after clearing a space of weeds and 





True, and then you 





CHANTECLER’S FIRST ARRIVAL IN AMERICA 


The production of Rostand’s p!ay by Maude Adams 
has been anticipated by the “Barnyara Romeo,” a grotesque 
musical parody of “Chantecler,” imported from Vienna 
by Mimi Hajés. 
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stones, have found the soft dark turf underneath. 
Then, placed in direct contact with the good 
Earth, I sing!—And that is already half the mys- 
tery, Pheasant Hen, half the mystery of my 
song, which is not of those songs one sings after 
composing them, but is received straight from the 
native soil, like sap! And the time above all 
when that-sap arises in me—the hour in which I 
have genius, in which I can never doubt I have!— 
is the hour when Dawn falters on the boundaries 
of the dark sky. Then, filled with the same quiv- 
ering as the leaves and grasses, thrilled to the 
very tips of my wing quills, I feel myself a 
chosen instrument. I draw my body up until I 
am a swelling, curving horn. Earth speaks in 
me as in a conch, and ceasing to be an ordinary 
bird, I become a mouthpiece, in some sort official, 
through which the cry of the Earth escapes to- 
ward the sky! 

THE PHEASANT HEN. Chantecler! 

CHANTECLER. And that cry which rises from 
the Earth, that cry is a cry of love for the Light, 
is a deep and frenzied cry of love for the golden 
thing we call the Day. .. . And when I feel that 
vast call to the Day arising within me, I expand 
my soul to make it more sonorous by making it 
more spacious, that the great cry may still be in- 
creased in greatness; before giving it, I withhold 
it in my soul a moment piously; then, when, to 
expel it, I contract my soul, I am so convinced 
of accomplishing a great act, I have such faith 
that my song will make Night crumble like the 
walls of Jericho— 

THE PHEASANT HEN. 
cler! 

CHANTECLER. And sounding its victory before- 
hand, my song springs forth so clear, so proud, 
so peremptory, that the horizon, seized with a 
rosy trembling—obeys! 

THE PHEASANT HEN. 

CHANTECLER. I sing! 
compromise, offers a dubious twilight— 
again! And suddenly— 

THE PHEASANT HEN. Chantecler! 

CHANTEcLER. I fall back, blinded by the red 
light bathing me, dazzled at having, I, the Cock, 
made the Sun to rise! 

THE PHEASANT HEN. 
of your song— 

CHANTECLER. —is that I dare assume that the 
East without me must rest in idleness! I sing, 
not to hear the echo repeat, a shade fainter, my 
song! I think of Light and not of glory! Sing- 
ing is my fashion of waging war and bearing 
witness. And if my song is the proudest of songs, 
it is that I sing clearly to make the day rise 
clear! 

Tue PHeasant Hen. What he says sounds 
mad! You responsible for the rising of— 

CHANTECLER. —that which opens flower, eye, 
soul, and window! Yes! My voice dispenses 
light! And when the sky is gray, it is because I 
have sung badly. 


(Frightened.) Chante- 


Chantecler ! 
Vainly Night offers to 
I sing 


Then the whole secret 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF CHANTECLER 


In “The Follies of 1910” Chantecler assumes the dusky 
complexion of that talented Afro-American, Bert Williams. 


THE PHEASANT HEN. 
day? 

CHANTECLER. I am practicing, or else prom- 
ising the plowshare, the hoe, the harrow, the 
scythe, not to neglect my duty of waking them. 

THE PHEASANT HEN. But what wakens you? 

CHANTECLER. The fear of forgetting. 

THE PHEASANT HEN. And you believe that at 
the sound of your voice the whole world is suf- 
fused— 

CHANTECLER. I have no clear idea of the whole 
world. But I sing for my own valley, and desire 
that every Cock may do the same for his... . 

THE PHEASANT HEN. He is so beautiful that 
what he says almost seems possible! 

CHANTECLER. (Talking toward the horizon.) 
Ha, Sun, I feel you just behind there, stirring— 
and I laugh with pride and joy amidst my scarlet 
wattles— (Rising on tiptoe suddenly, in a voice 
of startiing loudness.) Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

THE PHEASANT HEN. What great breath lifts 
his breast feathers? 

CHANTECLER. (Toward the East.) Obey! I 
am the Earth, and I am Laboi! My comb is the 
pattern of a forge fire, and the voice of the fur- 
row rises to my throat! 


But when you sing by 


When the dale is bathed in sunlight, Chan- 
tecler is exhausted; he doubts the miracle he 
has wrought. The Blackbird, however, has 
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played the eavesdropper. He runs up ex- 
citedly, exclaiming: “Wonderful, and then 
again wonderful!” The Pheasant Hen goes 
to the Guinea Hen’s reception, leaving Chan- 
tecler alone with the Blackbird. “You are 
very wonderful, old boy,” the Blackbird re- 
peats. Chantecler modestly answers: “Oh.” 
“To come it over the hens”’—he whistles ad- 
miringly—“make them believe that he engineers 
the Dawn!” Chantecler starts. “A simple 
idea that, but took you to get on to it. Brother, 
I believe you were hatched in the egg of Co- 
lumbus.” Vainly Chantecler protests against 
the insinuations of the black-robed scoffer. 
The Blackbird with apparent ingenuousness 
then informs him of the plot of the owls, 
warning him not to attend the Guinea Hen’s 
“At Home.” But Chantecler’s fighting blood is 
up. He determines to face his enemy, the 
Fighting Cock. 

Strange indeed are the fowls that gather at 
the Guinea Hen’s. “Master,” the latter addresses 
the Peacock, “would you be so extremely con- 
descending as to come and stand with your 
back against these sunflowers. Peacock! Sun- 
flowers! A study in Burne Jones!” The Pea- 
cock is evidently the pontiff of the unexpected 
adjective, the Oscar Wilde of the Poultry 
Yard. He introduces an exotic breed of for- 
eign fowls. There is the Rose-footed Gray 
Cock, the Cock with the Goblet-shaped Comb, 
the Blue Cock of Andalusia, and the Gold-Pen- 
ciled Hamburg. The White Pile Gamecock is 
noted by the Cat who points him out to the 
Blackbird. The Guinea Hen, weary of the 
absurd roosters and her ridiculous hostess, in- 
quires for Chantecler. At last he makes his 
appearance. The Magpie looks him over 
disdainfully before announcing his presence. 

Chantecler is relieved when he notices that a 
calf grazing in the neighborhood has only a 
single head. Three little cocks interview him. 
“What,” they ask him, “is your dynamic the- 
ory? ... Where do you place your accent? 
On the Cock, on the doo, on the—?” “I give 
my song as the rose tree gives its rose,” Chan- 
tecler replies. His allusion provokes the de- 
rision of the esthetic peacock. At this moment 
the Gamecock appears, tall, sinister. Chan- 
tecler at once challenges his insolent behavior. 


THe Wuite Cock Pitre. (Emphatically.) In 
America, during my grand tour, I killed three 
Claybornes in one day. I have killed two Sher- 
woods, three Smoks, and one Sumatra. I have 
killed—let me advise anyone fighting me to take 
something beforehand to keep down his pulse !— 
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three Red-game at Cambridge and ten Braekels 
at Bruges! 

CHANTECLER. (Very simply.) I, my dear sir, 
have never killed anything. But as I have at 
different times succored, defended, protected, this 
one and that, I might perhaps be called, in my 
own fashion, brave. You need not take these 
mighty airs with me. I came here knowing that 
you would come. That rose was dangled to 
afford you the opportunity for brutal stupidity, 


You did not fail to nibble at its petals. Your 
name? 
Tue Gamecock. White Pile. And yours? 


CHANTECLER, Chantecler. 

THE PHEASANT HEN. 
to the Dog.) Patou! 

CHANTECLER. (To Patou, who is growling be- 
tween his teeth.) You, keep out of this. 

Patou. I will, but it’s rrrrrrrough! 

THe PuHEASANT HEN. (To Chantecler.) <A 
Cock does not risk his life for a Rose! 

CHANTECLER. A slur upon a flower is a slur 
upon the Sun! 


(Running desperately 


A terrific battle between the two cocks en- 
sues. “I’ll have your gizzard,” the White Pile 
shrieks in his fury. “That was a stinger,” 


cries a voice. “On his comb!” There are 
shrill cries from the crowd. 
“Land him one. Do him up. Have his 


gore.” 

“Will you stop behaving like human be- 
ings?” Patou cries indignantly. Suddenly 
there is silence. The White Pile has drawn 
away and backed against the hedge, and the 
crowd is stirred by a strange commotion. 


CHANTECLER. (Exhausted, bleeding, tottering, 
does not understand, and murmurs.) What joke 
are they preparing against my end? (And sud- 
denly.) Joy, Patou, joy! 

Patou. What? 

CHANTECLER. I have done them an injustice. 
All of them, ceasing to insult and mock me, look, 
gather round me closer and closer— Look! 

Patou. (Seeing them all, in fact, crowding 
around Chantecler, and gazing anxiously at the 
sky, looks up, too, and says simply.) It is the 
Hawk! 

CHANTECLER. Ah! (A dark shadow slowly 
sweeps over the motley crowd, who crouch and 
cower.) 

Patou. When that great shadow falls, it is 
not the fine strange Cocks we trust to keep off 
the bird of prey. 

CHANTECLER. (Suddenly grown great of size, 
his wounds forgotten, stands in the midst of 
them, and in an authoritative tone.) Yes, close 
around me, all of you, all! (All, huddled in their 
feathers, their heads drawn in between their 
wings, press against him.) 


Tue PHEASANT Hen. Dear brave and gentle 
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heart! (The shadow sweeps over the crowd a 
second time. The Gamecock makes himself 
small. Chantecler alone remains standing, in the 
midst of a heap of ruffle, trembling feathers.) 


A Hen. (Looking up at the Hawk.) Twice 
the black shadow has swept over us! 
CHANTECLER. (Calling to the Chicks, who 


come madly running.) Chicks, come here to me! 
THE PHEASANT HEN. You take them under 
your wing? 
CHANTECLER. I must. Their mother is a box! 
Tue PHEASANT HEN. (Looking upward.) He 
hovers over us. (The shadow of The Hawk, 
circling lower and lower, passes for the third 
time, darker than ever.) 


Att. (Jn a moan of fear.) Ah! 

CHANTECLER. (Shouting toward the sky.) I 
am here! 

Patou. He has heard your trumpet cry! 


Tue PuHeasaAnt Hen. He flies farther. (All 
rise with a joyous cry of deliverance, “Ah!” and 
go back to their places, to watch the end of the 
combat.) 

Patou. Without loss of a moment they form 
the ring again. 

CHANTECLER. 
sav? (He looks. 
diately formed.) 

THE PHEASANT HEN. Now they want you 
killed to be revenged for their fine scare. 

CHANTECLER. But now I shall not be killed! 
I felt my strength come back when the common 
enemy flew across the sky. (Striding boldly up 
to The White Pile.) I got back my courage, 
fearing for the others. 

THe Wuite Pitre. (Amazed at being smartly 
atiacked.) Whence has he drawn new strength? 

CHANTECLER. I am thrice stronger now than 
you. Black excites me, you see, as red excites 
the bull, and thrice I have stared at Night in the 
form of a bird’s shadow. (The White Pile 
driven to bay, against the hedge, prepares to use 
his razors.) 

Tue PHEASANT HEN. (Screaming.) Look 
out! He has two sharp razors at his heels, the 


(With a start.) What did you 
It is true, the ring has imme- 


beast! 
CHANTECLER. I knew it! 
Tue Cat. (From his tree, to The Gamecock.) 


Use your knives! 

Patou. (Ready to spring from his wheelbar- 
row.) If he uses those, I’ll strangle him, that’s 
all! 

THE Crowp. Oh! 

Patou. I will! Howl you never so loud! 

THe Wuite Pitz. (Feeling himself lost.) No 
help for it! 

THe PHEASANT HEN. (Closely watching him.) 
He is getting one of his razors ready! 

THE Wuirte Pitz. (Striking with his sharp 
spur.) Take that! Die! (He utters a terrible 
cry, while Chantecler, avoiding the blow, springs 
aside.) Ah! (He drops to the ground. Cry of 
amazement.) 
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SEVERAL Voices. What is it? 

Tue Bracksirp. (Who has hopped up to the 
fallen Cock and examined him.) Nothing! 
Merely, he has dexterously slashed his left claw 
with his right! 

Tue Crowp. (Following and hooting The 
White Pile who, having picked himself up, limps 
off.) Hoo! Hoo! 

Patou and THE PHEASANT HEN. (Laughing 
and weeping and talking, all in one, beside Chan- 
tecler who stands motionless, utterly spent, with 
closed eyes.) Chantecler! It is we! The Pheas- 
ant Hen! The Dog! Speak to us, speak! 

CHANTECLER. (Opening his eyes, looks at them, 
and says gently.) The Day will rise to-morrow! 


Chantecler, saddened, follows the Pheasant 
Hen into the forest. The last act opens with the 
“Prayer of Little Birds.” 

“O God of Birds, or rather, for the Hawk 
Has surely not the same God as the Wren, 
O God of Little Birds. ... 

“Call to our memory thy gentle Saint, 

Thy good Saint Francis, that we may forgive 
The cruelty of men, because a man 
Once called us brothers.” 

Chantecler, it seems, is rather henpecked in 
the forest. The Pheasant Hen, jealous of the 
Dawn, will not permit him to sing more than 
one song in the morning. “Has not,” she asks, 
“the sun risen just the same in the morning?” 
But as Chantecler confesses to the Wood- 
pecker, he is deceiving his golden-feathered 
spouse by getting up in the morning before her 
and singing his chant to the sun. Moreover, 
he is keeping in touch with his barnyard. The 
blue morning glory opening in the Blackbird’s 
cage communicates by subterranean filaments 
with the white convolvulus trembling above 
the pool. Thus, by wireless telegraphy, the 
Blackbird communicates to him the events 
transpiring in his absence. The Pheasant Hen 
who has overheard this conversation makes a 
jealous scene. 

“The Dawn,” she declares, “defrauds me of 
a great and undivided love.” 

“There is no great love,’ Chantecler replies, 
“outside the shadow of a great dream.” 

“IT will sweep everything aside with my 
golden russet wing,” threatens the Hen... . 
“The Pheasant Hen am I who have assumed 
the golden plumage of the arrogant male.” 

“Remaining,” Chantecler adds, “in spite of 
all a female whose eternal rival is the Idea.” 

In the marital quarrel that follows The Hen 
Pheasant points out the inferiority of his song 
to that of the nightingale. At this moment a 
delegation of toads appears, congratulating 
Chantecler on his singing. The song of the 
Nightingale, they declare, is mawkish and in- 











NEW YORK’S MUSICAL SUPERVISOR 


Mr. Arthur Farwell, himself a gifted composer, is in- 
spiring the musical programs now being given in the 
parks and on recreation piers in New York. 


effectual. “His solitary idea is an old silver 
trill copied from the bubbling spring.’ They 
offer a banquet in his honor. Chantecler is 
about to accept it, when the Nightingale over- 
head begins to sing. Chantecler at once 
recognizes her superiority. “My song, alas, 
must always seem to me too brutal and too 
red after this.” 

“T have sometimes thought,” confesses the 
Nightingale, “that mine was too facile, per- 
haps, and too blue.” 

“How can you humble yourself to make such 
a confession to me?” 

“You fought for a friend of mine, the 
rose,” answers the Nightingale. “Learn, com- 
rade, this sorrowful and reassuring fact that 
no one, cock of the morning, or evening night- 
ingale, has quite the song of his dreams.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


A shot resounds at this moment, and a small 
tawny body sinks at Chantecler’s feet. The in- 
sects dig a grave for the nightingale, while 
Chantecler grieves. The Pheasant Hen, taking 
advantage of his sorrow, covers his head with 
her wings. Day is breaking without his knowl- 
edge. Suddenly she releases him. “You see,” 
she exclaims, “that day can break perfectly 
well without you.” 

“Treachery,” cries Chantecler. 

“One may be all in all to one heart,” ex- 
plains the Pheasant Hen, “you see one can be 
nothing to the sky.” 

Chantecler, however, leaves her and raising 
his head, issues a ringing cock-a-doodle-doo. 
“Why are you crowing?” she cries. “As a 
warning to myself; for thrice have I denied 
the thing I love.” 


THE PHEASANT HEN. But can you not see 
that Day has risen without the benefit of your 
crowing? 

CHANTECLER. I am more sure of my destiny 
than of the daylight before my eyes. 

Tue PHEASANT HEN. (Pointing at The Night- 
ingale who has already half disappeared into the 
earth.) Your faith can no more return to life 
than can that dead bird. (From the tree above their 
heads ‘suddenly rings forth the heart-stirring, 
limpid, characteristic note.) Tio! Tio! 

THE PHEASANT HEN. (Struck with amasze- 
ment.) Is it another singing? 

Patou. (With quivering ear.) 
still better, if possible! 

Tue PuHeasaAnt Hen. (Looking up in a sort 
of terror at the foliage, and then down at the 
little grave.) Another takes up the song when 
this one disappears? 

Tue Voice. In the forest must always be a 
Nightingale! 

CHANTECLER. (With exaltation.) And in the 
soul a faith so faithful that it comes back even 
after it has been slain. 


And singing 


Chantecler determines to return to the barn- 
yard. The Pheasant Hen refuses to stand sec- 
ond to the Dawn. So Chantecler, now inexor- 
able, leaves her. At this moment a poacher 
approaches. Chantecler’s life is in imminent 
danger unknown to him. The Pheasant Hen 
realizing this, diverts the Hunter’s attention, 
thereby ensnaring herself in a net. Unheedful 
of her own peril she joyfully cries out when 
she hears the cock-a-doodle-doo that an- 
nounces Chantecler’s safe arrival. Men folk 
are nearing to examine the trap; the wood- 
land creatures hide. The Pheasant Hen, left 
alone, and held down by the net with wings 
outspread and panting breast, awaits the ap- 
proach of the giant. 
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RT and democracy, it has often been 
argued, are mutually exclusive and 
can never dwell in the same house. 
But Charles B. Stover, the present 

Park Commissioner of New York, thinks 
otherwise. He has lately inaugurated one of 
the most interesting experiments that this 
country has seen. He thinks that nothing is 
too good for the common people. He is mak- 
ing it possible for everybody in New York to 
hear the best music. 

During the summer months there is no pleas- 
anter spot in all New York than the Mall, 
in Central Park. At the far end of the tree- 
lined walk, near playing fountains and a cool- 
ing lake, is a band-stand. It has been used 
in past years by military bands. This year it 
is the scene of orchestral concerts given under 
the distinguished leadership of Nahan Franko, 
Arnold Volpe and Franz Kaltenborn; and the 
usual Saturday and Sunday afternoon con- 
certs have been supplemented by a third, Wed- 
nesday evening. The scene is described in 
The Evening Post: 


“Moorish architecture is, perhaps, out of place 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 


THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF MUSIC 


among so many lofty park elms, but if you make 
due allowance for this incongruity, the stand itself 
is really a good bit of work. Its splayed, bell- 
shaped roof is richly ornamented with twisting 
designs in which red, blue, gold, and silver are 
the prevailing colors. 

“There is none too much room for the mu- 
sicians beneath that toadstool of a roof, for the 
orchestras at these concerts are big, big enough 
to fill the great Mall with music. The first vio- 
lins sit huddled together at the conductor’s left, 
their bows missing heads by the merest fraction 
of an inch. 

“On the lawns that stretch in front of the 
stand, and on the sidewalks on either side, thou- 
sands of early comers take their seats in the long 
rows of park benches and camp chairs placed 
there for them. Even before the musicians ar- 
rive, standing room behind the last rows begins to 
be sought. The ushers have their hands full. 
Of course, they have ushers at these mid-summer 
musicales. Ushers who wear blue uniforms with 
brass buttons, and immaculate white cotton gloves. 
Park attendants in brown khaki have charge of 
the programs; traffic squad men alone do the 
ushering. You get your program from the offi- 
cial distributors as you near the concert stand. 
And, like everything else at these affairs, the 
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DURING AN INTERMISSION 


A photograph showing the kind of audience that gathers to listen to free Sunday afternoon concerts in Jefferson Park, 


ecw 


York, 
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IN CENTRAL PARK 


The beautifully situated band-stand on the Mall is this summer the scene of concerts under the leadership of Nahan 
Franko, Arnold Volpe and Franz Kaltenborn. 


programs, printed in light blue with a view of 
some scene in Central Park gracing the cover, 
are free. 

“Out in the fringe of the throng people keep 
arriving and departing all afternoon. It requires 
more policemen to keep aisles open. Presently, 
the orchestra begins to play, and the shuffling of 
feet, the murmuring of voices, and the restless 
goings and comings of a great crowd, all cease 
together.” 


It is as cosmopolitan a gathering, the same 
writer continues, as one is likely to find any- 
where in New York. 


“Pick out ten men at random and the chances 
are that as many different nationalities will be 
represented among them. Perhaps that is one 
reason why the programs at these concerts are 
varied to suit many tastes. There is always 
plenty of Grieg for the Scandinavians. Wagner, 
Beethoven, Rubinstein, Schubert, and a host of 
others find their fullest appreciation among the 
Germans. Tchaikowsky is the favorite with the 
Russians, Brahms and Liszt with the Hungarians 
and Poles. Verdi, Leoncavallo, Puccini, Bizet— 


these are the composers upon whom the Italians 
and less numerous French shower applause. 





“But with the great works, and especially with 
selections from the more modern operas, all are 


familiar. ‘Madame Butterfly’ and ‘La Bohéme’ 
invariably have to be repeated before the hand- 
clapping and the cries of ‘Bis, bis’ from the 
Italians will quiet down.” 


In the vale at McGown’s Pass Tavern, some 
two miles away, an entirely new musical center 
has been established. There is at this place 
a kind of natural amphitheater, and the orches- 
tras that play on the Mall play here also, to 
the appreciation of thousands. Mr. Nahan 
Franko testifies that he has never played to 
such responsive audiences as these great out- 
door gatherings. “Look at the grounds,” he 
said, after one of the concerts, “and count the 
programs you see lying about. There are 
hardly any to be found. This audience is 
equally remarkable for appreciation and atten- 
tion. It knows good music, and it also knows 
when it is well played.” 

At Madison Square and on the various 
Recreation Piers, the musical standards are 
higher this year than ever before. Mr. Arthur 
Farwell, who has been engaged jointly by 
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the Departments of Docks and of Parks, is the 
Supervisor of Municipal Concerts. It is his 
business to map out the schedules, and to sug- 
gest programs. He has enthusiasm, and is 
admirably qualified for the post. One of his 
plans is to encourage American music. In 
Paris, he. points out, orchestras subsidized by 
the government are required to produce a cer- 
tain number of new works by French com- 
posers. In America he is making the same 
rule apply. Musical compositions by the 
younger American composers, by Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley, by Henry F. Gilbert, by Henry 
Hadley, by Homer Bartlett, by Mr. Farwell 
himself, are being given. This is the first time 
that serious American scores have been played 
at popular concerts. 

Another of Mr. Farwell’s ideas is the ar- 
rangement of programs devoted to special 
music. Saturday, for instance, is “Opera 
Night.” Monday is devoted to the music of 
all nations. On Tuesday evening, American 
selections are played; on Wednesday evening, 
folk songs and dances. Thursday is “Wagner 
Night.” 
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Summer music in New York includes choral, 
as well as orchestral, concerts. Frank Dam- 
rosch and Mr. Marquard, conductors of the 
People’s Choral Union, have lent their as- 
sistance, and German and Swedish singing 
societies have taken part. There has been 
children’s dancing, too, on the piers, under the 
charge of trained assistants. 

All of which goes to show that New York’s 
civic authorities have come to the conclusion 
that good music is just as important to the 
general welfare of the people as are many 
other of the functions now under municipal 
control. The time may come when New York 
will provide good music not only in summer, 
but in winter. “You can have no idea,” Mr. 
Nahan Franko has lately remarked, “of the 
splendid results that could be had if there 
were a sufficient sum guaranteed by the city 
to pay for two concerts a week the year round. 
In the winter they could be held in the armo- 
ries. In Europe every city and town worth 
its salt, musically speaking, has its municipal 
orchestra. We are far behind in this re- 
spect.” 








ON THE EDGE OF THE CROWD 


Even mothers with babies are able to profit by the ongeet . 7 concerts given without charge by the municipality 
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THE YELLOW PERIL ON THE GERMAN STAGE 


UROPE has produced a companion 
K piece to “An Englishman’s Home.” 
In the latter play an English colonel 
embodied England’s panicky fear of 
the Germans. “Typhoon,” a sensational new 
play by an Hungarian playwright, portrays 
with more artistic restraint Europe’s apprehen- 
sion of the “yellow peril.” The little men who 
amuse us in “The Mikado” assume a threaten- 
ing aspect in Melchior Lengyel’s “Typhoon.” 
This “Typhoon” swept the German stage 
shortly after “Chantecler’s” crowing in Paris; 
the effect upon the box office receipts of the 
German metropolis was as exhilarating as 
that of Rostand’s play in the city of Sarah 
Bernhardt. Tho Lengyel writes in German, 
he is a compatriot of the author of “The 
Devil.” If “The Typhoon” is ever staged in 
this country, we may witness two productions, 
as in the case of Molnar’s play, for two rival 
translators are already preparing an “author- 
ized” version. 

Lengyel’s play deals with a group of Japa- 
nese residents in Paris—in the Vienna pro- 
duction they were living in Berlin—students, 
men of business and professional men. Each 
one of these is entrusted by his country with a 
secret mission, and ceaselessly, resistlessly, de- 
votes himself to its fulfilment. These Japa- 
nese, according to the Deutsche Rundschau, 
are shown with a biting distinctness, without 
sympathy, but with a certain affright in which 
wonder is mingled—a sentiment shared by so 
many of the audience that it explains in part 
the strong appeal of the piece. The most im- 
portant member of the colony is apparently 
Dr. Nitobe Tokeramo, to whom has been en- 
trusted a statistical report upon French con- 
ditions with important political bearing; the 
others admire and respect him, but think it 
just as well to keep him under secret sur- 
veillance, exercized by old Kobayashi, partly 
because his mission is of such importance, 
partly because his conduct will certainly bear 
watching. For Tokeramo has fallen under the 
charm of a Parisian cocotte, Helene Laroche, 
brilliant, beautiful and depraved. Love, always 
dangerous to the conspirator, would in this 
case be fatal. Helene’s charm for Tokeramo 
is, briefly, the attraction of evil; he knows all 
she is, cynical and corrupt, and yet cannot 
break away from her—her interest in him, 
however, has ceased as perversely as it began, 
and her instinctive repulsion becomes more 
and more unconcealed. They come at last to 


a bitter quarrel; Helene works herself into a 
fury, and throws into his face a stinging in- 
sult to his yellow skin. It puts him beside 
himself, and the woman, delighted at having 
broken down the self-control of one always 
before so calm and contained, flings at him 
one last unendurable epithet. And he strangles 
her. 

The deed is no sooner done than his reason 
reasserts itself; going to the telephone, he 
summons the fellowship. They decide that 
Tokeramo’s mission is too important to be en- 
dangered; someone else must take the deed 
upon himself. They draw lots; the choice 
falls upon one Hironari, the youngest of all; 
they further convince him that his life is the 
least serviceable to the fatherland. The scene 
plays with surprising ncturalness: it is pure 
Orient in the heart of Western civilization— 
or what Western civilization believes to be 
pure Orient. 

The third act is full of thrills. It shows the 
trial—which goes on at first according to the 
plan arranged at the secret council. Hironari 
makes his confession; one after the other the 
Japanese confirm it with seemingly artless tes- 
timony. At last a friend of Helene’s, an actress 
named Therese Meunier, takes the stand. 
More by her looks than by her words, she 
shows that she suspects Tokeramo of the mur- 
der. All at once he breaks under the strain of 
passion and remorse, and accuses himself of 
the crime. But the Japanese instantly readjust 
to meet the crisis; old Kobayashi declares that 
Hironari is the son of an illustrious house, and 
lets it appear that Tokeramo, out of devotion, 
has taken upon himself the crime of the young 
nobleman, committed as it was in hot blood. 
The story—evolved on the instant—seems to 
fit the judge’s ideas of Japanese feudal devo- 
tion, and one by one the Japanese build up 
anew the fabric of testimony until Hironari 
is condemned to a long imprisonment. The 
act-drop falls on Tokeramo free to fulfil his 
mission, free from both his perils. 

But he is no longer the same. He cannot 
forget his love or his crime. Passion and re- 
morse are destroying him; he feverishly uses 
his last strength to complete the report. But 
he associates no more with the fellowship; his 
only friends are now Therese, Helene’s com- 
panion, and Charles Renard-Beinsky, an au- 
thor, her lover. With these he can talk of 
the dead woman. He has become a man with- 
out a country—a pariah of the soul. 
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Literature and Art 


ELLEN KEY’S TRIBUTE TO BJORNSON 


66 S THE heavens continue to shine 
after the sun has set, as the forest 
continues to murmur after the 
storm has subsided, so the mem- 

ory of Bjornson will sparkle and sing in the 

soul of the Norwegian people. In later ages 
he will be like a figure in mythology, a grand 
symbol of the faith that belonged to mankind 
in the past, which our race will find again in 
the future, endowing it with new meaning. 

For humanity will believe that the divine 

reawakens in men who are divine through 

genius, force, or goodness. Bjornson pos- 
sessed those three qualities of human nature. 

He was a creator, a fighter, a singer, and a 

victor.” 

Such is the beautiful tribute that Ellen 
Key pays to Bjornson at the conclusion of a 
lifelong friendship. She had met the Nor- 
wegian writer before she had herself become 
a celebrated author, in fact, before a single 
work of hers had been published. Bjornson was 
immediately struck by her poetic nature and ex- 
traordinary intellectual gifts, and their intimacy 
helped Ellen Key to acquaint herself with Nor- 
way and understand its aspirations for inde- 
pendence. Her words on Bjornson, written 
soon after his death and published in La Revue 
(Paris), exceed in enthusiasm even her esti- 
mate of Ibsen. They are chiefly an echo of 
conversations she had with him. In writ- 
ing of Ibsen she speaks of the greatness of his 
works. In writing of Bjérnson she speaks 
mostly of the greatness of the man. The rea- 
son appears in the following characterization 
of Bjornson: 


“At the departure of most great men we can 
console ourselves with the certainty that we still 
possess what was essential in them, their work. 
But all of Bjérnson’s works, even those that hold 
the best of him, are only a feeble breath of the 
tempest that has folded its wings, a faint shadow 
of the sun that has set. For all who loved the 
man himself, he will still live in moments when, 
overcome with joy at some great achievement of 
humanity, or with grief at some great injustice, 
they will exclaim: ‘Bjérnson ought to be living 
now,’ ” 


To show the essential distinction in the na- 
tures of the two men, Ibsen and Bjérnson, 


Ellen Key quotes the following remarks made 
by Bjornson in the course of a conversation: 
“T cannot bear comparisons. The result of 
them always is that one of the persons comes 
out great at the expense of the other. And 
in this way the values by which we should 
live are lessened. It is right and wise to 
measure each according to his own power 
without casting our eyes at others. Has a man 
reached his full size? That is the important 
question. It is not important to know if he 
has reached another person’s size, or how he 
has reached it.” Ellen Key goes on to com- 
ment: 


“Tt is this principle which led Bjornson to over- 
come the temptation of turning into what he one 
day said Ibsen was, ‘nothing but a pen’—a temp- 
tation to which a weaker nature, seduced by con- 
stant comparisons, might have succumbed. Bjérn- 
son always remained faithful to the goal that he 
regarded as the loftiest. What that goal was he 
stated very clearly once when he gave vent to his 
grief and irritation: 

“*The people who every day order me to write 
poetry and give up politics evidently know that I 
have written verses, dramas, and novels. And 
they do me the honor to suppose that I can sup- 
ply them with products of the same sort—for 
their pleasure. 

“*But what they do not know is the nature of a 
poet. They do not feel that a world of ideas, 
schemes, and dreams. lives within him; that 
within him are creatures crying to be brought te 
life; that forms pass which would be formulated 
that songs murmur which would be sung. An¢? 
when a poet shuts his ears to all these clamorou’ 
suggestions, when he turns from the children of 
his spirit, when he refuses to give them his soul 
and his time—those same men do not divine 
that he suffers from this, that he is making an 
unheard-of sacrifice, a sacrifice his conscience im- 
poses upon him because at the time politics is the 
most important thing for his people or for an- 
other nation. Those idiots fancy I trouble myself 
about the questions of the day for my own amuse- 
ment! I should more assuredly get amusement 
at my desk doing my own work than in the thick 
of struggles, getting and giving blows. When a 
poet—that is what they maintain I am—can re- 
solve to set poetry aside, people should realize 
that he is doing so because for him there is 
something of greater significance than poetical 
fame, poetical profits, and the joy of creating! 
And what has more value for me is truth and 
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A LIFELONG FRIEND OF BJORNSON 


Ellen Key, the distinguished Swedish writer, prophesies 
that, in ages to come, Bjérnson will be “like a figure in 
mythology, a grand symbol of the faith that belonged to 
mankind in the past.’ 


justice in humanity and in international relations. 
I desire that in my country culture should dispel 
coarseness, that activity should conquer torpor, 
and this in the remotest corner of Norway. 

““T cannot bear to hear the banality repeated, 
that I should write poetry and give up politics. 
Nobody knows better than I what I lose, what I 
fail to do, what I waste, economically and in 
literature. Nobody suffers as I do from the loss 
I am thus subjected to. But—to write is not the 
only way to make a poem. The poem I wish to 
make is a new and a better Norway. And when 
I can add a single strophe to that work, every- 
thing else disappears.’ 

“This firm will of his made Bjérnson ‘a cloud 
gatherer,’ when he might have followed his inner 
inclinations, which led him to travel in the ‘radiant 
country.’ It was this sacred task which so often 
made Bjornson speak of the questions of the day 
when he might have enjoyed the happiness of do- 
ing nothing but sing.” 


Bjornson’s religion was a sort of pantheism. 
But the pantheism of a poet is different from 
that of a Spinoza, and to average people much 
more interesting. Probably no better defini- 
tion has been given of Bjérnson’s religion than 


that contained in another of the wonderfu| 
conversations that Ellen Key quotes: 


“I do not believe in the God, the Father, of the 
past. But I believe in God in the universe, in life, 
above all in the life of man. To love life devoutly 
and rejoice in it, to work conscientiously in all 
our actions, small or great, to perfect life, to rais 
this value for all—that to me is religion. The 
unknowable beyond the terrestrial life, beyon 
death, the inexpressible that we feel at certain 
times should nevertheless always be the object of 
our faith. But we must act according to what w 
know with certainty, and we know that our ex- 
istence on earth will never become so great, s 
rich as its nature and its possibilities allow it to 
be, unless we change our so-called cult of God 
into the cult of life.” 


It is this religious sentiment, says Ellen Key, 
which made Bjérnson struggle so long to be- 
long to life and not to fall a prey to death. 
That he should one day have to cease to be a 
living being among living beings, a fighter 
among fighters, a creature among creatures, 
was something from which he recoiled with 
horror. The thought that he should ever have 
wanted to die is as inconceivable as the thought 
that the wind would one day cease to blow, or 
that the sun would cease to shine. “The sun 
and the tempest were his being, and he 
achieved the full measure of his being.” 

Ellen Key was one of the few Swedes who 
shared Bjornson’s political views on the ques- 
tion of the separation of Norway from Sweden, 
and thus, while many of the nationalist Swedes 
who had previously been Bjérnson’s admiring 
friends turned from him when he became the 
champion of separation, Ellen Key remained 
on cordial terms with him to the end. It was 
therefore a source of gratification to her that 
upon his death all bitterness was forgotten, and 
some of the strongest nationalists of Sweden 
paid their homage to him without stint. Selma 
Lagerlof telegraphed to Bjérnson’s widow: 
“Give the great man my last adieu and the 
thanks of his pupil.” And Verner de Heiden- 
stam, the Swedish poet, eloquently expressed 
his appreciation on the funeral day in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


“You are the eye through which the people of 
Norway saw its own soul. When we Swedes 
think of Norway it is of you we think. When we 
were irritated, it was with you that we were irri- 
tated. Now the two peoples follow each its own 
course, but sometimes their ways cross at the 
tombs of the great. That which is of the mind is 
common to us all. To this our kindred languages, 
our blood, our probable future, bear testimony. 
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You were a chief, you are still a chief, a chief 
even in death.” 


It is because of the intellectual riches which 
Bjornson bequeathed not only to the Norwe- 
gians but to all humanity that the Swedes 
could so soon forget their hostility and join 
in doing him honor at his grave. He was a 
radiant genius, who spread good works with- 
out cease. He was an incomparable orator, 
above all an agitator—a powerful athlete over- 
flowing with tenderness. 


“He was one of those beings,” Ellen Key 
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says in conclusion, “who helps, and of whom 
humanity has greater need than of anything 
else. That is why, when the shadows of the 
struggle shall have been dissipated by the light 
of a new day, when a new Scandinavia shall 
have appeared, that the Swedes, as well as the 
Norwegians, will love and honor Bjornson 
without any clashing thought—Bjornson, the 
greatest of the sons of Norway, and so one of 
the greatest men humanity has known, one of 
those of whom there is only a small number 
in each century.” 





THE WOMEN 


HE women of Maurice Hewlett are 


among the strangest in modern fic- | 


tion. We find in his work, to quote 

a writer in the Chicago Evening Post, 
something which stands out and seems to re- 
quire comment—a kind of aversion from sex 
passion as a devastating force, and on the 
other hand a worshipful regard for chastity, 
for “the innate virginity of all healthy young 
creatures,” to use his own phrase. In vain 
we turn, however, to a new critical review of 
the novelist by Milton Bronner* for the eluci- 
dation of Hewlett’s psychology. “If,” remarks 
our Chicago contemporary, “Mr. Bronner could 
not or did not wish to relate these concep- 
tions to their original source in Mr. Hew- 
lett’s life he should at least have discussed 
them per se. ‘Richard Yea and Nay,’ ‘The 
Queen’s Quair,’ ‘The Ruinous Face,’ ‘Arte- 
mision’—none of these books can be properly 
considered without such discussion.” Hewlett 
is perhaps the most reticent of modern writers. 
We merely know from his own mouth that 
he read Shakespeare very early, “Tom Jones” 
too early, and French when he was fourteen. 
Of his youth and his school life he says: “I 
wasted my time, I dreamed; I tried to do 
things too big for me, and threw them up at 
the first failure; I diligently pursued every 
false God; I don’t think I was very happy, 
and I am sure I was very disagreeable; I doubt 
now if I was ever a boy, except for a short 
period when by rights I should have been a 
man.” 

Mr. Hewlett’s entire attitude to sex is that 
of a premature boy. He is both fascinated 
and repelled. In the horsel of carnal ex- 
perience he yearns for the innocence of his 





* Maurice Hewtett. By Milton Bronner. John W. 


Luce & Company. 


OF HEWLETT 


childhood. In the arms of Venus he addresses 
himself to the Gentle Madonna: 

“Thy lonely virginal air, 

And thy vague eyes, 

The carven stillness of thy sorrowful mouth, 

And sanctity of thy youth, 

Mark thee for no man’s prize: 

Set thee apart to be fair, 

Holy, lovely, and wise. 

The Artemis of the Greeks, the Virgin 
Goddess, remains one of his ideals. He sings 
her praises in his first and in his latest collec- 
tion of verse. A writer in the London Times 
attacked Hewlett’s poetical tribute to Artemis, 
because the purity of his subject was nega- 
tion, not virtue. Part of Hewlett’s reply is 
significant because it casts light upon his fic- 
tional heroines. “The Greeks,” he said, “had 
Athena of Attica and 
Artemis of Arcady. The virginity of Athena, 
as I read the myths in Attic literature, was 
‘a virtue, a force’; that of Artemis was pre- 
cisely ‘a negation.’ Athena stood for the idea 
of deliberate virginity, Artemis for the innate 
virginity of all healthy young creatures—to 
my mind a more beautiful, if not more inter- 
esting, conception. It is this absolutely which 
I have set myself to exhibit in various phases.” 

Mr. Hewlett’s attitude to woman is again 
strikingly revealed in his “Little Novels of 
Italy.” Each, remarks Mr. Bronner, deals 
with the problems that confront a clean-hearted 
and simple-minded girl set amid the whirl of 
a life that is fantastic or frivolous, or evil. 





“They are simply fools made for loving; tall 
girlsk—Mr. Hewlett likes them tall—with ‘long 
sweet bodies,’ mostly golden-haired and mostly 
with eyes gray or green. Mr. Hewlett is a lover 
of women and he loves them honest. In this he 
is a striking contrast to Mérimée for instance, 
most of whose heroines are wicked either by 
nature or choice. In Mr. Hewlett’s books even 











IN THE PORTRAYAL OF THE 
FEMININE SOUL 
For Maurice Hewlett, the spiritual successor of Meredith, 


“youth is the age of ages, woman the sex.” 


A MASTER 


his rips have their redeeming qualities, are rather 
the product of their environment and tragic cir- 
cumstances than innately evil, are passionately 
anxious to do the right. 

“So in these stories, no matter how dire the 
peril, the woman triumphs saving her honor even 
tho it be at the cost of life itself.” 


Even Mary Stuart is to Mr. Hewlett a 
woman inherently pure. To Scott the tragedy 
of Mary’s career was the loss of her throne. 
To Swinburne it was the loss of her lover. To 
Hewlett the tragedy consisted in the breaking 
of the queen’s heart. 


“Swinburne has insisted upon the fact that 
Mary, even in her girlhood, was not innocent. 
He has dwelt upon the fact that the French 
court of the Medicis was a wicked, corrupt place 
and that those, who attended it and dwelt in it, 
were perforce acquainted with wickedness, even 
when not evil themselves. 

“Mr. Hewlett has displayed true artistry by 
insisting upon the essential girlishness of Mary, 
upon her initial innocence.” 


Hewlett’s men and women, Mr. Bronner 
continues, are veritable flesh, subject to its 
lusts and to its passions, and in its gratifica- 
tion they are often hurled down life’s precipice. 
“For Mr. Hewlett youth is the age of ages; 
woman the sex. His few boys and girls are 
not the close studies given by Barrie, nor the 
marvelous ones of Meredith. His boys and 
girls are really not young, save in years. 
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They are mature in knowledge, raised in the 
forcing-house of the hot Italian air for the 
most part, prematurely wise, prematurely 
witty, and gallant or sinful as the case may 
be.” 

Mainly, however, Mr. Hewlett is interested 
in women. They are the pivots about whom 
his tragedies and comedies move. And his 
treatment of them differs from all the great 
contemporary novelists. 


“Kipling gives snapshot photographs of women, 
He shows them in certain brief moments of their 
existence, in vivid blacks and whites, caught on 
the instant whether the subjects were laughing or 
crying. Stevenson’s few women are presented 
in silhouette. Barrie and Hardy give etchings in 
which line by line, and with the most painstak- 
ing art, the features are drawn. But Meredith 
and Mr. Hewlett give paintings in which brush 
stroke after brush stroke has been used. The 
reader beholds the finished work true not only in 
features, but in coloring. 

“In his great novels, Hardy has been obsessed 
with the half pagan idea of the inexorableness 
of things. His ‘women are almost always the 
playthings of inscrutable, blind fate, caught up 
and often whirled to their doom. They do not 
dominate. ‘They are stray angels in bonds, who 
stand forever in mortal fear of losing their repu- 
tations. Social law is everywhere in conspiracy 
against their souls.’ He scarcely believes in good 
women and bad women. He sees only women 
affected by good or evil circumstances. 

“For Meredith, women are still creatures of 
the chase; but he pleads for a nobler sphere of 
action for them; he mocks modern marital con- 
ditions; he would see woman uplifted, the com- 
rade, not the plaything of man. He has nothing 
but contempt for women who are ignorant of 
or content with their subjection. 

“Now Mr. Hewlett is purely medieval. The 
Hewlett woman is forever the plaything of love. 
She is always in the attitude of the pursuing 
who is pursued. She is forever the subject of 
passion, holy or unholy. Men will fight for her, 
plunge kingdoms and cities in war or ruin for 
her, die for her. Sometimes, as in ‘The Stoop- 
ing Lady,’ she is the willing object of this love 
and stoops to enjoy its divine benison; sometimes 
she flees from it when it displays a satyr face as 
in ‘The Duchess of Nona’; sometimes she is 
caught up in its tragic coil as in ‘The Queen’s 
Quair, and destroyed by it. Hewlett’s women, 
like Hardy’s, are stray angels, but like Mere- 
dith’s they are creatures of the chase. . .. They 
are girls who are stricken down with love’s dart 
and who make no effort to remove the dear mis- 
siles. They are true dwellers in romance-land, 
beautiful creatures who give themselves to their 
chosen lords without thought of sin or of the 
future.” 
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THE VITAL IMPORT OF ESTHETICS AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY FLAUBERT AND BLAKE 


N a precious volume dealing with ques- 
tions of “Art and Life,’* Mr. T. Sturge 
Moore, the English critic, undertakes to 
illustrate the vital import of esthetics 

from the precepts of two such apparently dis- 
similar geniuses as Gustave Flaubert and Wil- 
liam Blake. It is Mr. Moore’s contention that 
a real agreement underlies their differences, 
tho one is the high priest of a scientific imper- 
sonal art, the other an apostle of the visionary. 
Each with the other's advantages, he main- 
tains, must have accepted the dual ideal. As 
it is, Blake harmonizes religion and Flaubert 
science with esthetic effort. 

Society was hostile to the excellence and 
maimed the efforts of both these great artists, 
says Sturge Moore, and this oppression re- 
vealed their profound genuineness; but it also 
marred their efflorescence. For “human per- 
fection,” he remarks, “implies reciprocity, and 
no man can give perfectly unless his gift be 
as well received.” Society was not much 
more enlightened in its attitude towards crea- 
tive genius in the France of Flaubert’s day 
than it was a century earlier in the England 
of Blake’s. Mr. Moore writes: 


“The Frenchman was quicker to take advantage 
of this isolation, to feel that it made him what 
the true artist should be, a Nazarite, a priest... . 
Blake took longer in resigning himself to the fact 
that the rich and powerful chose others to paint 
and write for them; but in the end his serenity 
was more beautiful... . 

“Flaubert poured his vitalizing enthusiasm into 
the conceptions of trained freethinkers, Blake his 
into the prejudices of those who shared Bunyan’s 
outlook: both splendidly overflowed these moulds 
and proved them inadequate. Yet the French- 
man’s advantage was, I think, as great here, as 
that which the Englishman drew from his genius 
for personal religion. 

“The first cried— 

“‘The artist has no right to live like other 
men,’ the second— : 

“*All men should be painters, poets, sculptors, 
or musicians; for none save artists can be Chris- 
tians.’ 

“Flaubert saw in style the crown of life; Blake 
in power to forgive sins the fruition of art’s 
labor.” 


Flaubert’s complete works may be found in 
eight volumes, representing a life toil of forty 
years; and in each of the eight, save one, some 


* Methuen & Company, London, 


critic or critics of authority have discovered 
his masterpiece. Each one of these books is, 
in truth, a gigantic experiment, following the 
master’s precept: “A new esthetic is latent in 
every proposed work, which it is our business 
to discover.” And these works, according to 
some critics, were colossal successes; according 
to others, colossal failures. Sublime or absurd, 
colossi anyhow! No other controversy so 
divided the French critical world of Flaubert’s 
day. Since his death, however, appreciation 
has steadily increased until at present French 
criticism, says Mr. Moore, almost unanimous- 
ly allows that his work, or at least a part 
of it, is well-nigh perfect. The questions which 
now divide the critics are not ones of tech- 
nical mastery, but: Was Flaubert intelligent? 
Was he warm-hearted? Is his impersonal 
method practicable or impracticable? Mr. 
Moore confesses that the controversy over 
Flaubert’s books “has been so drastic as to 
clench for him a foregone surmise” that the 
great Frenchman “participated in the nature 
of divine men and insoluble problems.” One 
is not surprised then to find him registering 
his opinion that Gustave Flaubert is “the lit- 
erary event since Goethe.” 

Beauty is “the splendor of truth,’ says Flau- 
bert somewhere in his letters; and perhaps his 
whole art secret lies in the following noble 
lines addressed by him to his fellow-artists: 


“The world’s injustice, baseness, and tyranny, 
and all the turpitudes and fetidness of existence 
revolt you.... 

“But are you quite sure of knowing life? Have 
you been to the bottom of science? Are you not 
too feeble for passion? ... Who among us with- 
out hope of recompense, without personal inter- 
ests, without expectation of profit, constantly 
strains to approach God? . Who works to be 
greater and better, to love more strongly, to feel 
more intensely, to understand more and more? 

“How can we, with our bounded senses and 
finite intelligence, reach absolute knowledge of 
truth and good? Shall we ever grasp the ab- 
solute? If you want to live you must do without 
a clear idea of anything whatsoever. .. . Life is 
so hideous that the only way of enduring it is 
to avoid it. And it may be avoided by living in 
art, in ceaseless search for truth rendered by 
beauty.” 


Flaubert was profoundly religious; but he 
hated, says Sturge Moore, “the proprietary 
familiarity of popular religion,” with its min- 
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THE AUTHOR OF “MADAME BOVARY” 


This medallion portrait is taken from the Flaubert monu- 
ment at Rouen. 


isters prating, to quote from his famous cor- 
respondence, about “the goodness of God, the 
anger of God, and offending God,” until such 
phrases become for them “a sort of habitual 
sneezing.” “Saints do not possess God, but 
are possessed by Him,” continues Mr. Moore. 
“*The world is His and the fulness thereof.’ 
To exclude is to blaspheme.” Therefore, 
Flaubert was no stranger to any form of 
human life, no matter how degraded; and his 
work was all-inclusive. He shrank from dog- 
matic conclusions. “Reality is always mis- 
represented by those who wish to make it lead 
up to a conclusion; God alone may do that,” 
he wrote. Or, putting it epigrammatically: 
“The supreme ineptitude consists in wishing 
to conclude.” 

Flaubert has been accused of pessimism and 
nihilism. His was a “nihilism” that conceived 
of esthetic creation as moral effort, as the 
supreme test of character; and his “pessi- 
mism” could thus express itself: “Quit then thy 
sex as thy fatherland, thy religion and thy 
parish: we should be soul to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, and by this aloofness will the im- 
mense sympathy with things and beings reach 
us more abundantly. ... A time will arrive 
when something wider and higher will replace 
the love of humanity as that is replacing pa- 
triotism.” 

As to form in art, the following may well 
be taken as Flaubert’s final word on the sub- 
ject: 

“The most beautiful works are those with least 
substance; the nearer expression comes to 
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thought, the more closely the word fastens upon 
it and disappears into it, the more beauty there is, 

“I believe art’s future lies in that direction. | 
see it, in maturing, refine as much as possible, 
from Egyptian pylons to Gothic needles, from 
Hindoo poems twenty thousand lines long to the 
tirades of Byron. Form in becoming skilful at- 
tenuates; it quits all liturgy, all rule, all propor- 
tion, abandons the epic for the novel, verse for 
prose, no longer acknowledges any orthodoxy, 
and is free like each individual will which pro- 
duces it. This affranchisement from materiality 
is found in everything: and governments exem- 
plify it, from Oriental despotisms to the Social- 
isms of the future.” 


Just as Mr. Moore finds in Flaubert the 
type of French scientific artist at its strongest, 
so in William Blake, on the contrary, he dis- 
covers that “the English presumption of a 
God-illumined judgment reached its acme of 
assurance.” And he goes on to say: “No 
writer of the same force has deviated from 
initial impulse so little, or gathered less from 
experience and observation. The path of 
destiny was for him strangely straight and 
bright. All that he learned in pain was the 
pace at which his course might be run, till at 
last he was patient and trod delicately as a 
lamb.” Yet these two extremes of art were 
not mutually exclusive. “Not merely in reli- 
gious devotion to art and in fascinated horror 
at vulgar errors does Blake resemble Flau- 





“THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS” 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s favorite of all Blake’s drawings, 
and kept by him on a table in his studio, 
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bert,’ writes Sturge Moore, “but he has formu- 
lated very similar esthetic principles: indeed, 
his contempt for reason and science alone di- 
vides them.” 

Blake was a genius. Men do not ask, says 
Mr. Moore, whether fertility, delicacy, propor- 
tion or coherence were his; they call him 
genius in spite of his deficiencies. Some call 
him madman. But madman or genius, his 
pictures and verses are gloriously vital to-day, 
and must be reckoned with in any considera- 
tion of modern esthetics. Blake's art was 
purely visionary; and he believed his verses 
to be the voice of God within him. “The ap- 
parent universe was a veil,” says Mr. Moore, 
“could be put off as a garment, and would 
fnally by every man be laid aside.” Blake 
held that “the worship of God is honoring 
His gifts in other men, each according to his 
genius, and loving the greatest men_ best. 
Those who envy and calumniate great men 
hate God, for there is no other God.” He 
never would correct lis work, and miscon- 
ceived the motives of all criticism. Mr. Moore 
writes: “He failed or refused to learn the 
A B C of history, of literature, of art, of 
religion, of prosody: this gave his confidence 
an air of madness. Commercial obscurity sur- 
rounded the issue of his work, and deprived 
it of immediate influence. As soon as they 
were known, and wherever they became 
known, both poems and pictures told on orig- 
inal artists as an influence, while lesser 
talents did their best to imitate them. If his 
poetry had even less effect than his designs 
on his contemporaries, that is because fewer 
encountered it. .. . On men of talent not the 
felicities alone, but the very imperfections of 
his pictures and poems are calculated to exert 
attraction. Fuseli put it grossly when he 
said Blake was ‘damned good to steal from.’” 

What were the precepts evolved from this 
visionary art, dominated, as it was, by an al- 
most orthodox Christianity? Mr. Moore has 
been at great pains to place them for us side 
by side with the great Frenchman’s. 

“In Hell all is self-righteousness,” said 
Blake. Flaubert might have uttered those 
words, with fascinated gaze on his bourgeois 
world. “The study of evil,’ says Sturge 
Moore, “and admiration for art’s portrayal 
of types of evil, was for Blake, as certainly 
as for Flaubert, an antidote for the fascina- 
tion exercised by infernal powers.” For 
Blake, as well as for Flaubert, there were 
no foregone moral conclusions. “Here [i. e., 
in heaven],” he wrote, “they are no longer 
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“THE 
A somber study in 


ENTOMBMENT” 
Blake’s most characteristic style. 
talking of what is good and evil, of what is 
right or wrong, and puzzling themselves in 
Satan’s Labyrinth, but are conversing with 
eternal realities as they exist in human im- 
agination.” 

For Blake, equally with Flaubert, “Execu- 
tion is the Chariot of Genius,” and “Grandeur 
of ideas is founded on precision of ideas’; 
which results in the following parallel to the 
Flaubertian theory of the one right word. 
“Ideas cannot be given but in their minutely 
appropriate words,” wrote Blake. “Nor can 
a design be made without its minutely appro- 
priate execution.” Then again, as Mr. Moore 
points out, Blake’s “Exuberance is beauty,” 
and his often quoted “The road of excess leads 
to the palace of wisdom,” correspond exactly 
to Flaubert’s love of exaggeration. 

The association of sympathy with intelli- 
gence was as vital for Blake as for Flaubert. 
“Be assured, my dear friend,” he once wrote, 
“that there is not one touch in those drawings 
and pictures but what came from my head 
and my heart in unison.” 

Blake even upheld a Flaubertian imperson- 
ality in narrative, as follows: “Reasons and 
opinions concerning acts are not history, acts 
themselves alone are history. . . . Tell me the 
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acts, O historian, and leave me to reason upon 
them as I please.” 

As for the Christian foundation of Blake’s 
art, nowhere has he expressed it more per- 
fectly than in the following lines, which, after 
all, are only another way of voicing the bound- 
less sympathy, the all-inclusiveness of Gustave 
Flaubert. “If God dieth not for Man,” wrote 
Blake, “and giveth not himself eternally for 
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Man, Man could not exist, for Man is Love 
as God is Love; every kindness to another is a 
little Death in the Divine Image, nor can Man 
exist but by Brotherhood.” 

William Blake believed that the greatest art- 
ists had worked from vision—the only reality; 
Gustave Flaubert maintained that the greatest 
artists had worked from reality—the only true 
vision. 


PIONEERS IN AMERICAN FICTION 


HILE we are waiting for the “great 
American novel,” which probably 
will never appear, our tendency 
being towards a democratic multi- 

plicity and diversification of output, it is inter- 
esting to go back, as Professor Jonn Erskine 
has done in a recently published volume,* and 
consider our pioneers, the great frontiersmen 
in American fiction. Professor Erskine’s brief 
critical biographies include the six novelists 
whom he deems most important to the de- 
velopment of our fiction from anti-Revolution- 
ary days almost to the present, and most rep- 
resentative of its rapidly shifting frontier, 
from New York to California. It was the 
great common distinction of these writers— 
Brockden Brown, Cooper, William Gilmore 
Simms, Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe and Bret 
Harte, that each in his own way was helping 
to establish a genuine American fiction. That 
two of them at least, Brockden Brown and 
Simms, are almost unknown to the present 
generation of American readers, does not alter 
their importance in the complex structure of 
our novel. 

Charles Brockden Brown, whose “Wieland” 
and “Arthur Mervyn” are now precious to the 
student and the bibliographer, was not only the 
first notable American novelist, he was the 
first American to make of literature a pro- 
fession. Born in Philadelphia in 1771, he 
died of consumption at the age of thirty-nine, 
editing in his short life two magazines and 
writing six complete novels, besides other con- 
tributions to controversial literature. 

“No account of the American novel can 
neglect him,” says Professor Erskine, “and 
even a passing glance at the development of 
American thought, if it missed him, would 
miss much.” And he goes on to say: 


“His individual tho immature genius connects 
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the new literature with the fashions of thought 
current in his time abroad, and his obvious in- 
heritance from Godwin, the writers in the Gothic 
style, and the revolutionary thinkers, accredits 
him with some importance he might not other- 
wise have. But in his own right he laid hold on 
fame through the dignity of his social and artistic 
ideals; he has in spite of his priggishness and 
pedantry an air of largeness; his complete devo- 
tion to all causes of humanity and his interest in 
the mystery of the human spirit fit him to intro- 
duce the novel of our democracy, in which Cooper 
and Hawthorne and Mrs. Stowe have dignified 
with their art man’s great experiment in self- 
knowledge and liberty.” 


There are scenes in Brockden Brown’s most 
high-flown romances of astonishing realism, 
such as his descriptions of the yellow fever 
epidemic in “Arthur Mervyn,” comparable, in 
Professor Erskine’s opinion, with Defoe’s 
“Journal of the Plague Year” and Hogarth’s 
drawing of the fever hospital. They are 
worthy to stand by Boccaccio’s account of the 
Black Death, in his introduction to the “De- 
cameron.” “Brown’s was the realism of the 
journalist,” says Professor Erskine. “He had 
an instinct for headlines, with the gruesome 
details diagrammed and illustrated.” 

In no respect was Brockden Brown more in 
advance of his time than in his estimate of 
women. His first book, “Alcuin,” now a bib- 
liographical gem, was a dialogue concerning 
their social position. “It advocated divorce,” 
writes Professor Erskine, “of that summary 
kind that Milton and Shelley—more convinc- 
ingly—pleaded for.” Later, his theories were 
embodied in his women characters, true pio- 
neer creations. Shelley so much admired one 
of these women—Constantia Dudley in the 
tale of “Ormond,” that he used her name in 
one of his poems. 

In a summing up of Brockden Brown’s pe- 
culiar gifts and power, Professor Erskine 
writes ; 
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“He was not by temperament a novelist; he 
could neither tell a vital, coherent narrative, nor 
draw a true picture of manners. That he wrote 
stories at all was due to his need of a medium 
for his speculations about life, and as Godwin 
had used the novel effectively to attack domestic 
tyranny, it was easy for Brown to exploit his 
psychological notions through the same form. 

“The very real power that he is master of from 
time to time cannot be denied; his fame rests on 
it But he was by nature a publicist, and story- 
telling only happened to be among his experi- 
ments. For that very reason, perhaps, he is a 
typical figure in his place at the beginning of 
American literature.” 


There is a story that the famous editor, 
Thurlow Weed, while fighting Cooper tooth 
and nail as defendant in certain libel charges, 
sat up all night to read his latest novel. Noth- 
ing perhaps could better illustrate the fascina- 
tion of the first great story-teller in American 
literature. Parkman charged Cooper’s Indians 
with unreality; and Professor Erskine admits 
that at their worst, his ultra-romantic heroines 
are unspeakable. It was the critical fashion, 
after Parkman, to regard the immortal Uncas 
and his fellow warriors as creatures of im- 
probability, and consign them to the juvenile 
department of our literature. But happily, 
says Professor Erskine, the fashion is chang- 
ing, and critics are now coming to recognize 
that Cooper said little, if anything, of the 
Indians which was not strictly true. 

With the publication of his second novel, 
“The Spy,” Cooper accomplished his literary 
purpose. “He had written a novel on the 
theme of American patriotism,” says Professor 
Erskine, “with American scenes and American 
characters, and with the minimum obligation 
to the old country that a man of culture could 
owe; and the book had been welcomed by the 
civilized world.” Cooper was the first Amer- 
ican novelist to make this world-wide appeal, 
and his tales have their permanent place in 
world literature. “Through his pages our 
gaunt pine forests, our charmed lakes, and our 
mysterious prairies were added once for all 
to the geography of the human imagination,” 
writes Professor Erskine; “in his stories ‘a 
romantic and fast dying race were rescued to 
the remembrance of every reading nation.” 
His fame now rests on seven books—“The 
Spy,”. “The Pilot,” and the Leatherstocking 
Tales. Of this last great series, Professor 
Erskine writes: 


“Tf Leatherstocking and his fellows suggest 
in their loneliness Scott’s border chiefs and out- 
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laws, there is at the same time a striking differ- 
ence. To Scott the border was a fixed thing, an 
unchanging zone through centuries of stirring in- 
cident; tho the edge of progressing society was 
the scene of danger and conflict, the romance of 
it accumulated in one spot, and came to suggest 
long-memoried age rather than the eternal nov- 
elty of youth. The American frontier moved rap- 
idly, never pausing long enough for its legends 
to take deep root in any one place, and changing 
its character as it moved, so that the legends of 
it in any two places are different. In each of the 
Leatherstocking tales a special and distinct world 
is pictured, and no one of them resembles the 
frontier that Bret Harte knew. There was hardly 
time for more than one writer to record any one 
phase of the American border life before it under- 
went its next transformation; so that the fortu- 
nate chronicler of it is master of an unassailable 
realm. But the shifting line brought Cooper a 
special advantage. His genius was at its best 
when dealing with a changing scene, with the 
rapid movement of a chase or pursuit. He alone 
of novelists has sought to represent the frontier, 
not in a stationary cross-section, but in its natural 
passage from change to change. The whole series 
of Leatherstocking tales is therefore a pursuit— 
civilization in its uncouth outworks overtaking 
the beauty and innocence of nature; and the eter- 
nal embarrassment of the human heart between 
love of the unspoiled world and approval of civ- 
ilized progress, is made into a living person, 
Leatherstocking. Virgil, the nature-poet of the 
Old World, felt the sorrow of the problem in 
the spoiling of his beloved Italy, and personified 
it in Camilla. Far as the distance seems from 
Rome to Otsego Lake, it would be hard to fin¢c 
a third figure, equally significant and poetic, be 
tween the Italian Amazon and Leatherstocking.’ 


William Gilmore Simms, tho far inferior as 
a story-teller, did for the Southwestern bor- 
der what Cooper did for the Northern fron- 
tier. His novels now are mostly on the shelf. 
He lacked the poetry and the fascination of 
Cooper, yet he remains a sturdy and important 
figure in the development of American fiction. 
Simms was an ardent pro-Slavery journalist 
and pamphleteer, “wasting his genius,” says 
Professor Erskine, “in limitless heart-break- 
ing journalism, that the losing cause might 
have a voice.” His personal sorrows were 
heavy, and the Civil War ruined him finan- 
cially. But through it all, he turned out vol- 
ume after volume of original “border ro- 
mances,” immensely popular in their day; and 
he ended his life like Scott. by overwork. 
Professor Erskine writes: 


“Like Cooper, Simms is remembered chiefly for 
a series of books—the Revolutionary romances— 
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and one or two other masterpieces standing alone. 
In the border strife of ‘Guy Rivers’ he discovered 
his great knack of portraying the outlaw in the 
South and Southwest; in the Revolutionary ro- 
mances he combined this outlaw interest with 
historical portraiture, thys linking the two strains 
of his genius. .. . ‘The Yemassee,’ coming carly, 
was his purest romance and the best expression 
of the poetry in him. Tho it does not belong to 
his great cycle of stories, it is near them all by 
virtue of that love of his state out of which sprang 
everything worthy that Simms wrote.” 


New England is represented in our pioneer 
fiction by two such extremes as the greatest 
subjective artist in American literature and 
—the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”! Yet 
Hawthorne and Mrs. Stowe are complemen- 
tary, Professor Erskine points out, “exhibit- 
ing to an almost exaggerated degree the para- 
dox of Puritanism.” And he continues: 


“The devotion to a cause in action, the yearn- 
ing to achieve the kingdom of God in a practical 
way on earth, and the great efficiency of the at- 
tempt,—these Puritan traits make up the genius 
of the author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ But the 
Puritan had more subtle experiences than these, 
especially as he drew away from his definite 
religion. When he desired to build the kingdom 
of God, he looked for the pattern of it, not in 
history nor in the fortunes of those about him, 
but in his own heart. The prime requisite of his 
way of life was that he should be free to know 
himself,—to learn his dreams as a first step to- 
ward bringing them forth; therefore he was a 
solitary, preoccupied figure, even among others of 
his kind, and the outer world had most value to 
him as a molding influence upon his vision. Such 
a temperament as is here indicated was perilous 
to art, finding little joy in the natural senses, and 
holding but weakly to the reality of matter-of- 
fact things. From its peril Spenser and Milton 
were saved by the enormous flood of Renaissance 
tradition and by the imperative call to practical 
duties, which redeemed in both the thinness of 
their ascetic natures. But to many a Puritan the 
spectacle of life became less real than his thoughts, 
since his dream of the world was more fixed than 
the world itself; he approached all experience 
with a mental reservation, with the scientist’s ex- 
perimental mood, as tho the moment might prove 
a touchstone of truth and falsehood, to lighten 
or leave darkened his soul. This subjective habit 
of Puritanism, almost to the exclusion of other 
aspects, is the secret of Hawthorne’s character 
and writings.” 


Altho Mrs. Stowe is now generally consid- 
ered a “one-book writer,” it was the opinion 
of some of her most famous contemporaries 
that her realistic scenes of New England life, 
to be found in such stories as “The Minister’s 
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Wooing,” “Old Town Folks” ‘or “The Pear! 
of Orr’s Island,” show the true quality of her 
gifts as a writer, rather than “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Of this world-famous novel with a 


purpose, Professor Erskine writes admiringly: 


“Breadth of view and charity in the treatment 
of an unsettled problem; truth in the portraiture 
of negro character, with its faults as well as vir- 
tues; a sense of actuality in the general repre. 
sentation of slavery; and a strong and genuine 
religious feeling,—these are the qualities that 
make ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ a great book. Its lack 
of literary subtlety has been to its advantage; j 
simple structure is not too simple for its direct 
message. To show American slavery as it was 
Mrs. Stowe said, was her purpose; but translated 
into specific terms of her deep human interest, 
that meant to show the slave as he was,—in the 
tragedy of his divided family, in the tragedy of 
his efforts for freedom, in the tragedy of his pa 
tience. The picture she drew, whatever may b 
its literary faults, has been generally accepted by 
mankind, and no other portrait of the same sub 
ject is likely to take its place.” 


Bret Harte wrote only one long novel, 
“Gabriel Conroy,” and a few shorter ones, all 
inferior productions; but for the purposes of 
his volume, Professor Erskine classes him with 
the novelists rather than with the short-story 
writers, because, as he explains, “the pano- 
rama of incidents in which he set his gallery 
of portraits gives him the effect of a novelist.” 
It is his opinion that Harte was in no sense 
a literary artist, and he thinks it may be 
doubted whether he had even ordinary talent 
for writing. But some magic of genius Harte 
did possess when he wrote of California. 
Professor Erskine concludes: 


“The American frontier, which Cooper immor- 
talized in the beginning of its western course, had 
its last and perhaps most unique record in the 
writings of Bret Harte. His fame is identical 
with the nation’s memory of early California. 
Whether the picture he drew was accurate, of 
colored by a sentimental temperament, must re 
main a conjecture; for he has taught his admir- 
ers to see the rough mining life through his eyes, 
and his critics, when they would controvert him, 
are embarrassed by the lack of other accounts 
than his. So quickly did the fabulous progress of 
the coast overlay with convention—comparativel) 
speaking—the rude society he knew, that in ‘The 
Luck of Roaring Camp’ he already viewéd the 
miners through an idealizing haze of romance: 
and a brief period later, when Eastern repute had 
adopted him, the life he wrote about had become 
a thing of memory, and no later first-hand _por- 
trait of it could fairly be compared with his.” 
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SHOULD GENIUS BE ENDOWED? 


EARS ago, when he was _ himself 
poor, unknown and almost friend- 
less, Mr. Upton Sinclair registered 
a vow that, if he could help it, no 

other young author should ever suffer what 
he had suffered. He wrote a book, “The 
Journal of Arthur Stirling,” in which, with 
a wealth of harrowing detail, he pictured the 
life-struggle of a young poet who strived and 
starved and finally committed suicide. He 
wrote an article for The Independent in which 
he told of a “cause” he had found that sum- 
moned all his devotion: 


“T sum it up for you in this one sentence: That 
the salvation of American literature depends upon 
the saving of the young author from the brutal- 
izing slavery of ‘What the Public Wants.’ It is 
my thesis that the thing which we call ‘the world’ 
never has been and never can be such that a man 
of genius should be submitted to its control; that 
‘control’ is the shame and the blot and the agony 
of the long, long story of literature. It always 
has been possible, and always will be possible, in 
no way but one—by the world’s denying to the 
man of genius a living, and a chance to do his 
work, unless he will conform to its ways.” 


He proposed as a remedy for this enslave- 
ment of genius “an institution to be subsidized 
by rich men, for the purpose of endowing 
young authors of talent.” 

Mr. Sinclair’s proposed institution has not 
been realized, but he is hopeful that it may be. 
Last winter he talked of his plan to a well- 
known philanthropist, who evinced consider- 
able interest, and suggested that the opinions 
of representative writers be obtained. In pur- 
suance of this suggestion, Mr. Sinclair ad- 
dressed an open letter to fifty of the leading 
authors of Europe and the United States. 

What he had in mind, he made clear, was 
a permanent endowment analogous to the 
Nobel Fund. Its purpose would be “the en- 
couragement of vital creative literary work, 
by the establishment of scholarships or prizes, 
to be given for a period of two or three years, 
with the possibility of continuance if the can- 
didate’s work should make it seem worth 
while.” He said, more specifically : 


“The provisions of such an endowment would 
have to be drawn with care. They should make 
clear that what is sought is young work rather 
than perfect work; work of a forward-looking 
tendency, by writers whose future is before them; 
and work of a new and path-breaking nature—not 
simply conventional and well-bred and academic 


work. The competition should be open to manu- 
scripts published and unpublished; but only to 
writers who are dependent upon their own efforts 
for a living. Also we should exclude books which 
have had a considerable sale; for there is no 
need to help successful authors.” 


The success of the undertaking, Mr. Sin- 
clair conceded, would depend upon the selec- 
tion of judges; and in view of the fact that 
there is no such thing in this world as infalli- 
bility, it would be impossible to please every- 
one. But surely three men could be found 
who (1) have produced vital work themselves, 
and (2) have shown penetration, sympathy 
and balance in their judgments upon the work 
of others. A certain number of the prizes, he 
thought, should be by the award of all three 
judges; there should be at least one prize for 
each judge to award on his own individual 
opinion. “In a matter of importance such as 
this,” he proceeded, “it would be worth mak- 
ing many mistakes to achieve one success. If 
we could save one Chatterton or Keats it 
would be worth all the cost and trouble.” 


“The awards should be for three classes of 
work: poetry, fiction, and prose writing of an in- 
spirational character. There should be in each 
class one prize of one thousand dollars for three 
years, and two prizes of five hundred dollars for 
three years. I estimate the other expenses: salary 
of manuscript readers three thousand dollars, sal- 
aries of judges three thousand dollars, office ex- 
penses one thousand dollars—a total of $25,000 
for a three years’ experiment.” 


Mr. Sinclair added the following facts to 
clinch his argument: 


“1. Milton, Shelley, Byron, Browning, Ruskin, 
Swinburne, Hugo and Goethe were all men of 
means. 

“2. Wordsworth, Southey, 
ceived incomes or pensions. 

“3, Marlowe, Chatterton, Poe, Keats, and re- 
cently George Gissing and John Davidson died 
miserably. 

“4. Men like Johnson, Carlyle, Whitman and 
Meredith have left testimony to the neglect and 
poverty which handicapped them. 

“5s. Of the few poets we have now, 
has a pension, and recently went into 
bankruptcy, are disgrace- 
fully poor, and lives like a hermit in a 
hut. I might tell you of a score of other men 
who are in utter destitution, or who have to 
cheapen and degrade their work deliberately ; for 
instance, Men like this do not cry their 
woes from housetops, and they do not write beg- 
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ging letters. But they would accept an award 
which was made under conditions which made it 
a public honor.” 


Nearly twenty of the authors addressed took 
the trouble to reply, and their letters are 
printed in a recent issue of The Independent. 
The opinions expressed are very diverse. A 
few unreservedly indorse Mr. Sinclair’s plan. 
The strongest letters, however, are from those 
who contend that financial endowment of 
genius is impossible and undesirable. 

The poets, Edwin Markham and Bliss Car- 
man, are among the stoutest champions of the 
plan. “There are many things to commend 
it,” says Mr. Markham, “and nothing to con- 
demn it. For one thing it would tend to give 
dignity to poetry and hope to poets. While 
it might call out more poetasters, it would also 
tend to increase the work of the bards, the 
authentic sayers. And anything that will add 
to the poetic treasure of the nation will add 
to the nation’s glory. Verily, in these times 
of materialistic fatalism, anything should be 
welcomed that will add to the ideal element 
in our civilization.” - Mr. Carman writes, 
similarly : 


“In the plan you outline I can see no objec- 
tions; and I believe that even the most ardent 
theorist for social reform must eventually come 
to your way of thinking. 

“For even in the most perfectly organized so- 
ciety, poetry would still be in need of something 
more than popular support. In the very nature 
of poetry there will always be something a little 
in advance of our common aims, understanding, 
and aspirations. If it is worth while, it cannot 
ever be quite fully valued in its own day, or 
rather, I should say, widely enough valued to be 
self-sustaining. And as you truly point out, the 
best poets who have come to maturity have al- 
ways had some means of livelihood at their com- 
mand. The idea that any sort of an artist or 
workman is all the better for being doomed to 
a life of penurious worry, in such a silly old fal- 
lacy, one wonders it could have persisted so long. 

“A little hardship is good for every man at 
the beginning of his career, no doubt. Gives tone 
to his moral system, and tempers his character. 
But a continuity of it is crushing. The plight of 
bewildered and struggling genius is a disgrace to 
us all, but one which your noble purpose would 
do much to remove, I believe.” 


Eden Philpotts, on the other hand, confesses 
himself out of sympathy with the whole prin- 
ciple of literary endowment. A man’s road to 
success, he feels, should not be made too 
smooth. As he puts it: 
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“It takes three generations, not three judges, to 
decide for a real, live, new form and weave the 
laurel. The big men who die young cannot ex- 
pect to see their genius crowned; while those who 
are tough enough to weather the adverse tide and 
reach three score and ten—a Rodin, a Monet, a 
Wordsworth—do the trick. It is a matter of 
chance, the quality of the physical and mental 
machine, the blood in the veins, the way genius 
spends its spare time. I don’t much believe in 
making the road smooth—even if we could, 
Every thinker must suffer from man. It is a 
test of original thought. The new is only born 
out of pain.” 


William James, who writes from Rye, Eng- 
land, and declares that his brother Henry 
shares his view, argues that a young man 
whose talent cannot find any recognition from 
editors or publishers in this day of lively com- 
petition is hardly worth encouraging. What 
is needed, he thinks, is machinery for sup- 
pressing literary production rather than for 
stimulating it. He goes on to comment: 


“What to my mind has for many years ap- 
peared as a desideratum is something to take the 
place of the old-fashioned ‘patron,’ or to perform 
the function exerted in England by the ‘Author's 


Fund, or the annuities awarded by the Privy 


Council. The really tragic cases are those of 
older men, victims of their genius, but without 
earning capacity. Often their characters are re- 
sponsible, but that doesn’t diminish the tragedy. 
I have two cases in mind now, for one of which 
I myself am the almoner. If the philanthropists 
you have in mind will establish a fund for such 
cases as this, I shall warmly applaud them. There 
would be no need of salaries, for the judges 
would decree upon recommendation and give 
their services. 

“As for the young, let them scratch as they 
may, and devil take the hindermost! To en- 
courage men to keep on, who need the encourage- 
ment because they have no market quality in 
them, seems to me almost criminal.” 


Jack London and Bernard Shaw both op- 
pose Mr. Sinclair’s idea, the first on the ground 
that subsidized authorship is “the sheerest 
palliative for a state of affairs that is radi- 
cally wrong,” the second for the reason that 
“it is not conceivable that any fund such as 
Mr. Sinclair proposes would get into the hands 
of those for whom it was intended.” Ber- 
nard Shaw’s letter, one of the liveliest and 
most entertaining of the collection, takes the 
following line of argument: 


“An original writer of genius always raises hos- 
tility and inspires terror and dislike. Committees 
always select the second-best men. Now I do not 
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say that the endowment of second-best men might 
not be better than no endowment at all, but it is 
not what Upton Sinclair is driving at. Great men 
of the type he wishes to encourage are not really 
helpable in ‘their beginnings.” 


The only serious and effective way of help- 
ing young authors, in Bernard Shaw’s opin- 
ion, is through a general social regeneration 
which will give everybody enough leisure in 
the intervals of well-paid and not excessive 
work to enable them to write books in their 
spare time and pay for the printing of them. 
“Nothing else,” says Mr. Shaw, “seems to me 
to be really hopeful.” He proceeds to cite his 
own case: 


“I myself seem an example of a man who 
achieved literary eminence without assistance; 
but as a matter of fact certain remnants of family 
property made all the difference. For fully nine 
years I had to sponge shamelessly on my father 
and mother; but even at that we only squeezed 
through because my mother’s grandfather had 
been a rich man. In fact I was just the man for 
whom Upton wants to establish his fund. Yet for 
the life of me I cannot see how any committee in 
the world could have given me a farthing. All I 
had to show was five big novels which nobody 
would publish, and as the publishers’ readers by 
whose advice they were rejected included Lord 
Morley and George Meredith, it cannot be said 
that I was in any worse hands than those of any 
committee likely to be appointed. Of course Sin- 
clair may say to this that if Morley and Meredith, 
instead of having to advise a publisher as to the 
prospects of business speculation, had only had 
to consider how to help a struggling talent with- 
out reference to commercial consideration, they 
might have come to my rescue. Unfortunately, 
I have seen both their verdicts; and I can assure 
Sinclair that I produced on both of them exactly 
the impression that is inevitably produced in 
every such case: that is, that I was a young man 
with more cleverness than was good for me and 
that what I needed was snubbing and not en- 
couraging. No doubt there are talents which are 
not aggressive and do not smell of brimstone; 
but these are precisely the talents which are mar- 
ketable, except, of course, in the case of the high- 
est poetry, which, however, is out of the question 
anyhow as a means of livelihood.” 


But Mr. Sinclair, it is safe to say, will not 
be convinced by this or by any other argu- 
ments hostile to his plan. “I believe I can 
claim,” he writes in a late issue of The New 
Age (London), “to know what art is, and to 
have suffered for the sake of it, and to be able 
to speak of what artists need.” He has grown 
weary, he tells us, of hearing the old heart- 
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sickening plea that the man of genius does 
not need any help, and that he will find his 
own way. “The statement will be true, when 
we succeed in raising our best strawberries in 
weed-patches, and our most luscious peaches 
in the tangled wilderness.” He rests his case 
on assertions made, with agonized vehemence, 
in “The Journal of Arthur Stirling,” and as 
true now, he feels, as on the day he first put 
them on paper: 


“T name Wordsworth and Byron, Tennyson, 
Browning and Swinburne, Shelley and Keats. I 
said that six of them were independent, and that 
the other—the greatest—died like a dog. 

“Wordsworth came first; he was young and 
poor and struggling, and a friend left him just 
such an independence as I have cried for; and 
he consecrated himself to art, and he revolution- 
ized English poetry, he breathed truth into a 
whole nation again. And when he was clear and 
looked back, he made such statements as these: 
that ‘a poet has to create the taste by which he 
is to be enjoyed,’ and that ‘my poetry has never 
brought me enough to pay for my shoe-strings.’ 

“And see how the publishers and critics—how 
the literary world—received him. How they 
jeered and jibed, and took fifty years to under- 
stand him. Oh think of these things; think what 
they mean, you who love literature! 

“IT name Byron; he was a rich man. I name 
Tennyson; he had a little competence, and he 
gave up the idea of marriage, and for ten years 
devoted himself to art; and when he was thirty- 
two he published his work—and then they gave 
him a pension. 

“IT name Browning; Browning went his own 
way, heeding no man; and he never had to think 
about money. I name Swinburne; and the same 
was true of him. 

“T name Shelley; and Shelley was wealthy. 
They kept him poor for a time, but his poems do 
not date from then. When he wrote the poetry 
that has been the spiritual food of the high souls 
of the century, he lived in a beautiful villa in 
Italy, and wandered about the forest with his 
books. And, oh you who love books, just stop 
a moment and listen; I am dying, and the cry of 
all my soul is in this. Tell me, you who love 
Shelley—the ‘pardlike spirit, beautiful and swift’ 
—‘thyself the wild west wind, oh boy divine’— 
tell me how much you think you’d have had of 
that glorious burst of music—that golden rain of 
melody, of heavenly ecstasy—if the man who wrote 
had been a wholesale paner clerk or a cable-car 
conductor. How much do you think you’d have 
had if when he’d torn himself free to write Queen 
Mab—or even if he’d been ripe enough and writ- 
ten his Prometheus—if he’d had to take them to 
publishers! If he had had to take them to the 
critics and the literary world and say, ‘Here is 
my work, now set me free that I may help man- 


kind.’” 
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HO shall seize in formulae the 
most elusive of arts? There are 
as many definitions of poetry as 
there are poets. Professor Wood- 

berry tells us that the base of poetry is emo- 
tion. Yet there are poets, to speak only of 
William Watson, in whom the intellectual 
outweighs the emotional. The poet, continues 
Professor Woodberry, seems to present the 
spectacle of a highly developed mind working 
in a primitive way. But are not the methods 
of poetry itself subject to change? The 
poetry of yesterday is not the poetry of to- 
day. “Every art,” declares James Oppenheim 
in The Conservator, “has its evolution. I 
should like to call the attention of critics to 
the fact that poetry also has its evolution.” 


“The critics want the new poets to echo the old; 
they cry for new Tennysons, new Keatses, new 
Shelleys. As well ask for the return of the 
age of chivalry. For the race has gone farther; 
it has sprouted sky-scrapers and trolley-cars, and 
King Arthur’s armor is being converted into 
very useful boiler-plate. Why regret it? Why 
not fall in love with one’s own time and live a 
life of absorbing interest and glad adventure? 

“Your new poet must be such a man. It is 
the poet’s function to express his own age. If I 
want Elizabethan England I go to Shakespeare, 
if I want Greece I go to Homer. Granted that, 
how shall the industrial age be expressed? Up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century all poetry 
is aristocratic. Shakespeare’s common people 
speak in prose, his courtiers in poetry; Tennyson 
addresses not the court, but the college; Milton 
chants to the church. All of them tended to the 
thought and language of the few; all towards 
a high refinement, an exclusiveness, a delicacy not 
for the run of the race.” 


Many of our new poets, notably Mr. Op- 
penheim himself, have expressed with varying 
success the spirit of this industrial age. They 
have chanted the song of the Wireless, the 
Submarine, and the Phonograph. Yet they 
have not penetrated into the consciousness of 
the people. Every Greek knew his Homer; 
we seem to lack the fierce passion for beauty. 
“Poets are few and poetry is scarce in this 
age of lead,” maintains James Douglas in the 
London Star. “Whether this is the fault of 
the age or the fault of the poets, or the fault 
of both, at least there is one plain duty laid 
We ought to preserve the living 


upon us. 





poetry and cherish the living poet. We make 
a prodigious pother about Crosby Hall and 
the Velasquez Venus and the Leonardo Bust 
and the Stradivarius Fiddle and the Hooded 
Crane, but we do not greatly care whether 
that rare creature, the poet, should become 
extinct.” 


“It may be said that a poet can sing as well 
in a wilderness of indifference as in a garden 
of applause. It is not so. Poets need an eager 
and provocative audience. They are thirsty for 
sympathy and understanding. They get little of 
either from this dull-eared generation. 

“Healthy criticism of poetry ought to be fiercely 
done. It ought not to be tepid twaddle, with 
no soul of fire in either its praise or blame. In 
the dramatic world at least there is strife and 
life. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Walkley are fleshing 
their swords in each other, and a real battle is 
raging between the dramatists and the critics. 
In the poetic world there is not even a shindy.” 


And yet, perhaps, the interest in poetry is 
merely slumbering, ready to spring into life 
at the touch of some lyric Prince Charming. 
A closer connection between life and poetry 
than the average man is willing to recognize 
stands, so asserts The Evening Post, revealed 
in the cruelties, the horrors, and the sordid 
comedy of the day’s events in a great city. 


“A broken-down gamester hurls himself two 
hundred feet to his death, leaving behind him a 
few lines of borrowed dogeral as commentary on 
his motives. A young degenerate confesses to 
having committed murder; and in his effects are 
found verses, original and copied, explanatory of 
the mood, or at least the character, that made 
the horrifying crime possible. Silenus, haled into 
court, is revealed as pouring out his senile affec- 
tions in white-heat lyrics. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred it is not poetry, but pretty 
wretched verse, that we are called upon to con- 
sider. It may be inconceivable that true poetry 
should ever be associated with the vicious and the 
abnormal. Yet it is enough that the protagonists 
themselves should consider it poetry. It is enough 
that in the intensity of their passions, their vices, 
or their delusions they should turn to rhythmical 
words for that condensed, final expression of feel- 
ing which it is the mission of true poetry to 
supply.” 


“Sable and Purple’ (John Lane), a new 
book of verse by William Watson, brings us 
the poet’s American impressions, and the fol- 
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lowing finely wrought tribute to the dead 
King of England: 


SABLE AND PURPLE. 
-By WILLIAM WATSON. 


I, 
I sing not Death. Death is too great a thing 
For me to dare to sing. 
| chant the human goodness, human worth, 
Which are not lost, but sweeten still the Earth; 
The things that flee not with the upyielded 
breath, 
But, housed in sanctuary of simple hearts, 
Live undethroned when Death 
Comes to the Chamber of a mighty King, 
And sheds abroad the silence of his wing, 
Then shakes his raven plumage, and departs. 


if 

Honor the happy dead with sober praise, 

Who living would have scorned the 
phrase, 

Meet for the languorous Orient’s jewelled ear. 

This was the English King, that loved the Eng- 
lish ways: 

A man not too remote, or too august, 

For other mortal children of the dust 

To know and to draw near. 

Born with a nature that demanded joy, 

He took full draughts of life, nor did the vintage 
cloy ; 

3ut when she passed from vision, who so long 

Had sat aloft—alone— 

On the steep heights of an Imperial throne, 

Then rose he large and strong, 

Then spake his voice with new and grander tone, 

Then, called to rule the State 

Which he had only served, 

He saw clear Duty plain, nor from that highway 
swerved, 

And, unappalled by his majestic fate, 

Pretended not to greatness, yet was great. 


fulsome 


III. 
Sea-lover, and sea-rover, throned henceforth 
Amid the paths and passes of the sea; 
You that have sailed, out of our stormy North,* 
And have not sailed in vain, 
To all the golden shores where now You reign, 
Through every ocean gate whereof You keep the 
key: 
O may your power and your dominion stand 
lixt on what things soever make Life fair, 
And on what things soever make men free, 
In duteous love of ordained liberty: 
So shall your praise be blown from strand to 
strand. 
Your father lies among the Kings his kin, 
Pillowed on yonder couch of silence, where 
No wandering echo of the world’s loud blare 
Profanes the awesome air. 
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The age that bore us is entombéd there! 

With You the younger time is eager to begin. 

Let nations see, beneath your prospering hand, 

An Empire mighty in arms, its fleets and hosts 

Keeping far vigil round your hundred coasts— 

An Empire mighty in arms, but therewithal 

Nourished in mind, with noble thoughts made 
rich, 

And panoplied in knowledge, lacking which 

The proudest fortress is but feebly manned 

And ever trembles to its thunderous fall. 

And now to You—to Her who at your side 

Henceforward shall divide 

The all but dreadful glory of a crown— 

Be honor and felicity and renown! 

And may the inscrutable years, 

That claim from every man their toll of tears, 

Weave for your brows a wreath that shall not 
fade— 

A chaplet and a crown divinely made 

Out of your people’s love, your people’s trust; 

For wanting these all else were but as dust 

In that great balance wherein Kings are weighed. 


Of the books that have come to our desk 
from this side of the water, two “Verses,” 
by Clara Hapgood Nash, and “Visions,” by 
Thomas Durley Landels, are too conventional 
to deserve notice here, but in the book of a 
mere youngster, Samuel Harley Lyle, Jr., we 
find passion and the promise of future 
achievement. This ballad taken from “Leaves 
of Life’ (The McGregor Company, Athens, 
Ga.) reveals at once his merits and limita- 
tions: 

SPURNED LOVE. 


By Samuet Hartey Lyte, Jr. 


Because the heart’s blood mounting to her brow 

Glowed like far-flaming Northern Lights; 
Because the beauty of her slender throat 

Shone white as snow-tipped mountain heights; 
Because the burning glory of her hair 

Burst on the sight like spun star-shine; 
Because her melting eyes once smiled on me 

I swore that men should know her mine. 


Because I came on knees before her shrine, 
Begged leave to kiss her garments’ train; 
Because in scorn she spurned me from her feet, 
Her eyes agleam with high disdain; 
Because of all the creatures of this earth 
She first had passed me lightly by; 
Because of this, her pride of self and birth, 
I swore to God that she should die. 


Because that hour when last we stood alone 
She hurled my words back in my face; 

Because she stood beneath my gleaming knife, 
And mocked in her stern pride of race; 

Because of all her charm of face and form, 
Her milk-white throat, her high-flung head; 
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Because she crushed my heart and spurned my 
love 
She walks to-night among the dead. 


The tragic history of the author lends ad- 
ditional interest to the poems of Norah May 
French, gathered by her sister for the Strange 
Company, San Francisco. Poverty and dis- 
ease pursued this delicate girl; at one time 
she was forced to earn her living as telephone 
operator. At length, unable to withstand the 
stress of life, Miss French sought death by 
her own hand. “Nearly every line of her 
poetry,’ remarks The New Age (London), 
“achieves the aim of poetry which is Beauty. 
Hence, in a time like this, when the printing 
press spews forth countless objects of no ac- 
count, true ineptitudes, together with many 
poisonous and evil things, but so rarely gives 
birth to real objects of true art, the appear- 
ance of this little book of naive—yet art-cre- 
ated—beauty is a matter of importance to all 
those who care for poetry and are concerned 
regarding America’s contributions to the 
greatest of the arts.” 


YESTERDAY. 
By Norau May FRreNcH. 


Now all my thoughts were crisped and thinned 
To elfin threads, to gleaming browns. 
Like tawny grasses lean with wind 
They drew your heart across the downs. 
Your will of all the winds that blew 
They drew across the world to me 
To thread my whimsey thoughts of you 
Along the downs, above the sea. 


Beneath a pool beyond the dune— 
So green it was and amber-walled 
A face would glimmer like a moon 
Seen whitely through an emerald— 
And there my mermaid fancy lay 
And dreamed the light and you were one, 
And flickered in her seaweed’s sway 
A broken largesse of the sun. 


Above the world as evening fell 
I made my heart into a sky, 
And through a twilight like a shell 
I saw the shining seagulls fly. 
I found beneath the sea and land 
And lost again, unwrit unheard, 
A song that fluttered in my hand 
And vanished like a silver bird. 


It is because in his poem to Chastity—we 
quote its first stanzas from The Dublin Re- 
view—Francis Thompson informs the me- 
dieval attitude to woman with the glow of 
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his vivifying poetical fire that the conceits, 
the turns of phrase and the beauties combine 
to charm and surprize. 


AD CASTITATEM. 
By Francis THOMPSON. 


Through thee, Virginity, endure 
The stars, most integral and pure, 
And ever contemplate 
Themselves inviolat: 


In waters, and do love unknown 
Beauty they dream not is their own! 
Through thee the waters bare 

Their bosoms to the air, 


And with confession never done 
Admit the sacerdotal sun, 
Absolved eternally 
By his asperging eye. 


To tread the floor of lofty souls, 

With thee Love mingles aureoles; 
Who walk this mountain-peak 
Thy sister-hand must seek. 


A hymen all unguessed of men 
In dreams thou givest to my ken; 
For lacking of like mate, 

Eternally frustrate: 


Where, that the soul of either spouse 
Securelier clasp in either’s house, 

They never breach at all 

Their walls corporeal. 


This was the secret of the great 

And primal Paradisal state, 
Which Adam and which Eve 
Might not again retrieve. 


Strength can not be denied to the Reverend 
Charles M. Sheldon. The author of “In His 
Steps” sings in The Independent the praise of 
“God's Angry Men.” The poem is inspired 
by the fiftieth anniversary of the Raid on 
Harper’s Ferry. 


GOD’S ANGRY MEN. 


By CuHarites M. SHELDON. 


God has his use to make of angry men, 
Like him who, in the cruel Pharaoh’s land, 

Slew the Egyptian, in a rage, and then 
Buried his body in the desert sand. 


Seeing his brothers scourged, enslaved and bound, 
Beaten and broken for a tyrant’s fame, 
Rearing vast pyramids in ceaseless round 
Of endless toil, his anger flamed white flame. 
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That flame had rent the altar with its heat, 
Had not God bid it smoulder forty years, 
Until the burning bush, at Moses’s feet, 
Showed him God’s passion for the people’s 
tears. 


Then he who slew in the white heat of youth, 
Went forth to do the mighty deeds of God; 
His righteous anger burned no less, in truth, 
For now he smote with the Almighty’s rod. 


And out of anger for a brother’s wrong, 
Grew a great nation and a mighty throne; 
And out of weakness, championed by the strong, 
Israel from bondage came into its own. 


hen, in the travail of the pregnant years, 
Another of God’s angry men was born; 
He felt the bitter burning of the tears 
Of slaves whose groaning midnight had no 
morn. 


The prairie’s stretch was freedom’s road to him, 
Its soil was where injustice could not grow, 

Its wind blew voices from the stars to him, 
Calling upon his soul to strike his blow. 


He struck his blow—all impotent it seemed, 
And those for whom he struck toiled on in 
tears ; 
He did not live to see the thing he dreamed, 
Men said his blow retarded freedom’s years. 


John Brown! Thy soul is marching boldly yet 
Across the path of cold indifferent men, 

The world cannot and will not soon forget 
That soul that counted not the cost again. 


God give us angry men in every age, 
Men with indignant souls at sight cf wrong, 
Men whose whole being glows with righteous 
rage, 
Men who are strong for those who need the 
strong. 


And pity those soft youth this nation rears! 
Who never strike a blow for human need! 

Those puny souls that live behind their fears, 
And grow more puny, fed on lust and greed. 


One of our young American pagans, T. 
Everett Harry, has evidently schooled him- 
self in the Spenserian stanza. The influence 
of a model is distinctly traceable in this plaint 
of Venus, but through the echo of another 
man’s work runs a distinctly individual strain. 
The poem appears in The Forum. 


THE WRAITH OF VENUS CONTEMPLAT- 
ING A MODERN ADONIS. 


By T. Everett Harry. 


The lazy languid day was framed with gold. 
While passing o’er the earth, where lush reeds 
quiver 
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The shade of Venus, wanly aureoled, 
Yearning, beheld disporting in a river, 
’Mid splashing foam and silver spray, a boy 
Exultant in his radiant youth and laughing for 
sheer joy. 


Upon the fields the sun was hot, the flowers 
Lay swooning in the ardent arms of June. 
But here, enchanted by the scene the hours 
Reluctant seemed to pause, as if too soon 
They knew would pass this lad, who, fresh and 
fair, 
Drew from the fields the clover-sweet and honey- 
heavy air. 


“Fair lad, thy russet limbs and crisp black curls 
Are those of Hyacinthus; o’er a dream 
Fringed lashes veil thine eyes; soft as a girl’s 
Thy bosom pale as flecks of curdled cream; 
Like berries over-ripe and red thy lips, 
Thy body sweet as honeycomb from feet to fin- 
ger-tips. 


“In yonder fields the honeysuckles yearn 
For sweetness like the sweetness of thy breath, 
While in the meadows purple poppies burn 
And lilies of sheer rapture pale to death— 
With hearts surcharged faint linnets strive to sing 
That in thy gladsome body flows the freshest sap 
of Spring. 


“As once the moon yearned to Endymion 
The shadows pause, cool waters lave thy limbs, 
The eager trees bend to caress, the sun 
Grows fond, recalling what Arcadian hymns 
Extolled, the mist-maids pause to muse on high 
And put to anchor all the silver galleons of the 
sky. 


“Fair youth, as yet the horrid scrawl of age 
Mars not the poem of thy lips and eyes; 
Thy mouth is fresh for kissing and the rage 
Of passion in strong song or tremulous sighs. 
Thou’rt lovely as a pink anemone 
Plucked flower-like from the common tides of 
life’s unlovely sea. 


“Moulded of rose and ivory thy face 
Peers through the window of each passing 
year— 
A memory and a hope, the classic grace 
That blessed the temples of an age grown 
blear— 
The olden joy of life survives in thee, 
The soul of all things beautiful and strong and 
wild and free! 


“In time agone men worshipped at thy shrine 
And there was dancing to the joy of flutes; 
White doves were slain and by thine altars wine 

Flowed to the frenzied ecstasy of lutes. 
Thine ancient charm this barren age desires, 
Immortal Youth, proclaimed of old with song and 
thunderous lyres! 
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“Live then, fresh Youth, and from each fruit of 
love, 

With passion in thy veins unchecked and free, 
Drain every drop and drink the joy thereof! 

Yea, let no rapture pass, with wanton glee 
Seize every niggard hour, each pang, each thrill, 
For Youth, though brief, yields wondrous wine to 

those who dare and will! 


“Ah let each day of thine be framed with gold, 
Plunge in the dizzy stream of mortal bliss! 
Perfume each hour with flowers of loves untold! 

Thy nights burn as one rapturous, swooning 
kiss, 
Fire-shot, aflame !—Let Youth in fullness feel 
The same delirious ecstasy that makes the planets 
reel!” 


The thought of this poem, from The Eng- 
lish Review, is perhaps not novel, but that 
should not surprize us in view of the fact 
that it was written by a Chinese poet who 
lived between 648 and 676 of our present 
era. The translator, L. Cranmer Byng—the 
name also sounds Oriental—has rendered, not 
betrayed, his original. 


A KING OF TANG. 
By Wawnc Po. 


There looms a lordly pleasure-tower o’er yon 
dim shore, 
Raised by some King of Tang. 
Jade pendants at his girdle clashed, and golden 
bells ; 
Around his chariot rang. 


Strange guests through sounding halls at dawn 
go trailing by— 
Gray mists and mocking winds; 
And sullen brooding twilights break in rain on 
rain 
To lash the ragged blinds. 


The slow sun-dappled clouds lean down o’er 
waters blue, 
Clear mirrored one by one. 
Then drift as all the world shall drift. The 
very stars 
Their timeless courses run. 


How many autumn moons have steeped those 
palace walls! 
And paled the shattered beams! 
What is their royal builder now! A lord of dust? 
An emperor of dreams? 


Not all poets are pessimists. This opti- 
mistic ode to humanity appears in The Inde- 
pendent: 
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AFTER A THOUSAND YEARS. 
3y Juria Tart Bayne. 


A thousand years ago 
From all the nations rose one bitter cry,— 
“The world is old, so old, ’tis time to die”: 
Men with few words and slow 
Saw the great comet blazing in the sky, 
While priest and friar preached the judgment 
nigh. 


There was no serf so low 
But he had right and privilege to fly 

To Mother Church in penitential woe; 
There was no prince bore haughty crest so high 
But with his “mea culpa,” he must lie 

Prostrate beneath the altar-scourge’s blow 

A thousand years: ago. 


Another thousand years 

God given to the nations, almost sped; 

And still we say the world is old and dead; 
Held by the olden fears, 

Still whispering of signs and omens dread, 

Famine and war, and blazing death o’erhead, 
Shall we do penance, fast and weep wild tears, 
Another thousand years? 


No, as this thousand years 

(Which in God’s sight is but as yesterday) 

Is ebbing from time’s silent shore away, 
Thank God for hope and joy that lifts and 

cheers, 

For all the light that fills the world today. 
Look up, take courage, for the goal appears, 
After a thousand years! 


This poem, gleaned from Harper’s, bears 
the unmistakable imprint of Le Gallienne’s 
art. Neither Omar nor Hafiz could have ex- 
pressed more poignantly the evanescent love- 
liness of all things. 


SUMMER SHADOW. 
By RicnHarp Le GALLIENNE. 


Life is running fast away, 
All the woods are yet to learn: 
What did yonder squirrel say? 
And I never shall return— 


Not, like bud or building bird, 
Come when April comes again; 

Scarcely have I learned a word 
Of the language of the rain. 


Swift the summer glides away, 
Not one lesson learned aright; 
Soon comes round the longest day— 
Ah! how soon the longest night! 
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E IS inexhaustible, Mr. Wells! “Tono- 
Bungay,” “Anne Veronica,” “The 

History of Mr. Polly.” And now the 
autobiography of a bath chair-man.* 

This book was not written by Mr. Wells, so 
we read. He merely penned an enthusiastic 
foreword. Yet every line 


GEORGE MEEK, bears the unmistakable 
3ATH CHAIR-MAN imprint of his method. 
Either Herbert George 


Wells is the author of this book, at least its 
remoulder, or he is indeed the king of realists. 
If Mr. Wells has not written the larger part 
of the bath chair-man’s life, life itself borrows 
from Mr. Wells. He (H. G. Wells) says of 
himself that he is over-curious, it may be, 
about life. Certainly, ruminates The Times, 
he is bitten with a desire to expose to public 
view some of the sorest spots in that modern 
civilization which it is his business as a so- 
cialist to undermine. The fashion in which 
he strips sentiment from the restless young 
woman of the period in “Ann Veronica” gave 
pain to many excellent folk who were neither 
consciously prudes, nor professed romanticists. 
And again comfortable persons without num- 
ber were shocked by the frankness and par- 
ticularity of sordid detail in the “History of 
Mr. Polly,” sample victim of an economic 
system which takes no more account of indi- 
viduals than does Nature, while it substitutes 
for Nature’s purpose of race-building the 
mere accumulation of the impedimenta called 
wealth. The pain and the shock were greater 
because the audacious young woman and the 
futile shopman were so entirely alive. We 
might despise them—indifferent we could not 
be. The same, the reviewer insists, is true of 
the latest volume in which Mr. Wells thrusts 
another painful aspect of life upon us, taking 
his material this time from the level where 
the daily struggle offers hardly any greater 
prize than escape from starvation and the 
workhouse—that fifth estate of “casual em- 
ployment” from which comes the clamor for 
state insurance of a job to every citizen. 


“Mr. Wells presents’ himself merely as the dis- 
coverer and introducer of the bath chair-man; 
and the bath chair-man himself, he invites you to 
consider as a stark and simple statement of life 





* GeorGeE MEEK, Bath Chair-Man. By Himself. With 
an introduction by H. G. Wells. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


at a ‘level at which,’ he says, ‘I do not think it 
has been sampled with any vividness before—a 
state of unavoidably dingy, unavoidably dirty, 
pinched insecurity.’ Mr. Wells is even at pains 
to tell at some length how he met his bath chair- 
man; and the bath chair-man’s narrative describes 
a visit to Mr. Wells, and refers often to that in- 
genious author. 

“This machinery of versimilitude accepted, you 
have before you the story of George Meek, a son 
and grandson of poor cottagers near an English 
seaside watering-place, partly blind from his child- 
hood and of rickety constitution. You read how 
he lived as a boy with his grandfather, a carter, 
and with a cabman who ‘took up’ with his mother 
after the death of his father; how he ran away to 
London and was sheltered there in various boys’ 
‘homes’ which for a consideration equipped him 
with a bootblack’s kit and assigned him a stand 
upon the streets. You read, further, how he 
tramped about as a hop-picker, rose to be a baker’s 
boy, emigrated to America, and spent a Winter in 
the Northwest; only to return, in the end, to 
England and his native town, and go muddling 
on. He ’tended bar at the local Liberal club, and 
tried his hand at this odd job and that—including 
road-mending—till he declined at last upon the 
profession of drawing a bath-chair for hire, stand- 
ing in rank with other human derelicts and wait- 
ing for a precarious custom which often hardly 
paid the rent of the vehicle; sometimes not so 
much. To his failure to pay on one occasion he 
owed an experience of the inside of a prison. 
Nevertheless, he married and had children.” 





It is impossible, remarks Mr. Wells in his 
preface, to read the book and doubt that Mr. 
Meek has found life richly worth living. “He 
soars above the common herd by virtue of his 
shamelessness. The common man will not have 
life at any price. He must dress it, hide it, 
evade it, stop his ears, scream and shriek.” 
Meek, the bath chair-man, is different. Hence 
he deserves a place in the republic of letters. 
He certainly tells us unshamedly of his vic- 
tories and defeats, of his amorous will-o’-the- 
wisps and loves for an hour, and his misfor- 
tune; for while he always admired blondes, 
only brunettes have listened to his blandish- 
ments. Even his wife was dark of com- 
plexion. The very simplicity of Meek’s style 
justifies the high opinion of his sponsor. For, 
as The Globe remarks, to write simply, seems 
to be one of the most difficult things in the 
world. The quality of this remarkable book, 
as Mr. Floyd Dell, one of our clever younger 
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reviewers, envisages Meek’s autobiography, 
is arrived at best, perhaps, after a series of 
negatives. Meek, he declares in the Friday 
Literary Supplement of the Chicago Evening 
Post, has had a full and interesting life, but 
one does not go to him for a well-written story 
of adventures. Tho he has endured terrible 


hardships, one does not go to him for a state-’ 


ment of the wrongs of the underpaid work- 
ingman. He is a Socialist, bursting with ideas 
and plans for bringing about the co-operative 
commonwealth, but one does not go to him 
for political or sociological theory. He has 
had tender and pathetic and sordid love af- 
fairs, but one does not go to him for philos- 
ophy on the subject of women. “The truth is, 
Meek is incompetent in all these matters, as 
unable to do any of these jobs as he was to 
write the book on Social Democratic ethics, 
about which, in the early days of their ac- 
quaintance, he pestered Mr. Wells. He is able 
to do only one thing, and that is to give 
his own vision of life without evasion or 
reticence.” 

The supersubtle literary editor of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, Mr. Edgett, simply denies Mr. 
Meek’s existence. For ourselves, he says, the 
internal evidences seem to point to Mr. Wells 
as author. “The story purports to be a frank 
narrative of the struggles of a social derelict 
against adverse circumstances and an adverse 
society, and the difficulty in accepting it as 
his own work is that it does not appear to 
bear the intellectual marks of such a man. It 
reads exactly as if it were Mr. Wells's own 
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idea of what George Meek would say. In 
other words, it appears to be either his own 
composition, or else his rewriting of an im. 
possible manuscript put into his hands for 
revision.” 

The writer of an unsigned review in the 
London Clarion, on the other hand, claims to 
know the amazing author of this autobiog- 
raphy. “There is,” he affirms, “at moments 
beyond all question, the stark simplicity of 
literary greatness about him. A year ago—it 
is with real pride I add at my suggestion—he 
set himself to put himself upon paper, and 
here he is—self portrayed with quite remark- 
able success.” 

Unless Mr. Wells is himself the author of 
that review, we must admit Mr. Meek’s exist- 
ence, in spite of internal evidence to the con- 
trary. Meanwhile Mr. Wells deserves, so at 
least thinks the London Nation, the gratitude 
of all lovers of life and literature. 


“The distinction of Mr. Meek is that he is with- 
in that fabric, describing it from inside; the in- 
effective, inarticulate casual laborer becomes for 
the first time effective and articulate. It is as if 
dumb things had suddenly commenced confession, 
and the very stones had begun to cry out. He 
sets down for praise or for blame the totality of 
his experiences, good and evil, without compla- 
cency at the one or apology for the other. His 
efforts and his laziness, his pure and romantic 
affection for a girl who is denied him, the aspira- 
tions and ideals which made him a Socialist, are 
set beside his violations of accepted morality, his 
drunkenness, thriftlessness, ineffectual discontent.” 





E ARE sometimes discouraged by 
the rarity of striking or even 
readable reviews. We can under- 
stand how a tortured editor may 

borrow the stereotyped phrases of the pub- 
lisher’s reading notice to describe the hack- 
neyed performance of a prepos- 
terous nobody. But when a vital, 
colorful story flashes upon his 
desk, we expect a reflection of its vitality in 
the critique. There are few this season 
novels more luxurious and striking than 
“Poppy,’* yet most reviews of the book we 
have seen read like the feeble concoctions of 
collegiate journalists. 


POPPY 





By Cynthia Stockley. New York: G. P. 


$1.35. 


* Poppy. 
Putnam Sons. 


Miss Cynthia Stockley’s South African 
novel illustrates the increasing insistence of 
the colonial note in British fiction. The self- 
consciousness and the sentiment of local pa- 
triotism that are so rapidly developing in the 
far-off lands that owe allegiance to the British 
crown are, thinks The Dial (Chicago), rapid- 
ly making their way into literature and are 
bringing with them a new coloring and a 
new imagery. This, the Chicago reviewer 
maintains, is all to the good. The freshness 
of the new portrayals goes far to atone for 
what crudity they still exhibit. “Since Miss 
Schreiner first took us by storm, we have had 
nothing from South Africa more impressive 
than this vivid and glowing romance of an 
Irish waif blossoming into opulent woman- 
hood under the skies of Natal.” 
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RECENT FICTION 


“The story is immensely complicated, and will 
not bear summarizing; but it all centers about the 
heroine, who sinned and was not defiled, and for 
whose pure and passionate nature ‘a peace out of 
pain’ was finally wrought by the mysterious agen- 
cies of destiny. So vital a creation is not often 
met with in the pages of fiction, and even the book 
of life does not frequently reveal a woman whose 
emotions are raised to so high a power. This su- 
perb central study is combined with many others, 
sharply-limned but kept in proper subordination, 
and with various picturesque and dramatic acces- 
sories which contribute to the total impressive 
effect. The book lacks something in coherence and 
lucidity, but of its remarkable power there can be 
only one opinion.” 


The Puritan conscience of The Independent 
(New York) is troubled by the author’s 
veracity. Men, speculates a reviewer insensi- 
tive to sin, may write immoral novels, but it 
is a question if women nowadays are not the 
authors of the majority of them. “Women 
writers see farther into immorality than men. 
The latter are objectively immoral, whereas 
the former appear to be in addition subjec- 
tively so in their analysis of character. More- 
over, just as men can shed their sins so 
their stories can shed them and produce vir- 
tue. But, just as women sink under im- 
morality so their stories sink under it, and 
in such a one a virtuous conclusion is 
no more than rouge upon the face of a 
demi-monde.” 

“Poppy,” the writer goes on to say, “is 
a real Old Testament scarlet woman with an 
injection of modern insouciance, that would 
have amazed the Biblical harlot that sat at 
the gate of the city.” 


“The author of this novel has written a lotus- 
eating romance. ... She has called her heroine 
Poppy, the exotic emblem of forgetfulness and 
languorous sleep. The girl is of Irish parents. 
She becomes an orphan while a child and is res- 
cued from the hardships of her position by an 
Englishman with a scar across his face and evi- 
dently one across his disposition. He keeps 
Poppy closely confined till the ardor of her youth 
and the fire of her Irish blood makes her ready 
to lapse at the slightest provocation. The author 
can not resist the scandalous excitement of a 
crash in the fine china of womanly virtue. So, 
she allows Poppy to meet an equally Poppyish 
Irish gentleman. Thereafter the story is con- 
cerned with the raw details of shame. Not that 
the author wishes to impress this upon us as a 
consequence of sin, but rather she seems to see 
some dramatic quality in shame that makes it 
good for her story. Poppy rejoices to be thie 
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mother of her lover’s child, and if she ever had 
a virtuous qualm she quiets it with that old re- 
flection that love makes all things right. The dif- 
ference between this book and Mrs. Glyn’s ‘Three 
Weeks’ is that the latter covered her story with 
tiger skins and red roses, while this comes to us 
naked and unashamed.” 


The Chicago Evening Post, in a far saner 
review, likens Poppy to Hardy’s Tess. Miss 
Stockley’s book deserves the subtitle of 
Hardy’s, being “the story of a pure woman.” 
Poppy is the transgressor of the same con- 
vention and a victim of the same social odium. 
The book is not, however, intended as a 
study of the unmarried mother. For Poppy 
is a richly endowed child who develops, 
through early solitude and ill treatment and 
later Juxury and seclusion, into a marvelous 
personality to whom triumphs are possible 
alike in life and in letters. Note how differ- 
ently her story is summarized by this sym- 
pathetic reviewer 


“Poppy’s triumph in life is that when she meets 
the man who is able to command all her heart she 
is able to know him as such at their first meeting 
and to give herself to him without fear or shame. 
A fever that intervenes blots their romance from 
the man’s mind, leaving only a dim half-memory 
that seems part of his delirium. So he goes into 
the heart of Africa to win a new province for the 
British Empire, and Poppy goes to England to 
work for herself and for their child. 

“As she has taken cruelty and luxury and ro- 
mance, so she takes this tragic struggle in a way 
of her own. With a kind of fantaztic nobility she 
glories in the unequal contest, refuses aid from 
friends and insists on herself creating the future 
for her child. But by the time success arrives 
the child has died. 

“So real and living is this character that 
through all these things she remains fully the 
mistress of the reader’s sympathies. It is, how- 
ever, the sympathetic reader who will find most 
unsatisfactory the latter part of the book. Here 
the author condescends to the complexities of 
what seems, after the simplicity and reality of 
what has gone before, a tiresome plot, ending 


_Awith the <:anion of the lovers.” 


“For all of this,” concludes the reviewer, 
‘the book has worth. Its vigor, its poignancy, 
its sympathies, the skill it shows in the revela- 
tion of personality, above all its keen sense 
for the values of life that lie deeper than its 
prejudices and conventions—these make the 
book one to be read with interest and accepted 
as a promise of finer things to come.” 
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OMETHING must have happened to 
Upton Sinclair. Some time, somehow 
he stopped growing. We cannot spec- 
ify the exact moment. Some fatal 

defect seems to have blighted his intellectual! 


development. We wonder when he himself 
became conscious of it. Per- 
SAMUEL haps the increasing violence 


of his books is due to the de- 
sire to deceive himself. He 
cries out, he is noisy, but he has nothing to 
say. He daubs red on red, but the picture 
degenerates into scarlet confusion. This new 
book* somehow fails to hold our interest. His 
hero, like Mr. Herrick’s Hugh Grant, is a 
farmer’s boy who has reached manhood before 
setting out to make a living, and to learn the 
meaning of life. Like Hugh he has grown up 
in a state of guileless innocence of the ways of 
the world such, remarks The Evening Post, as 
may have been possible for rustic youth before 
the era of the telephone and the Sunday news- 
paper. Like Herrick’s hero, Samuel must be 
accepted as the central figure in a parable 
rather than as a central figure drawn from a 
model. The action of the novel ends with an 
inconclusive street squabble which evidently 
seems to Mr. Sinclair a meaning battle for 
right. Mr. Herrick’s Hugh Grant, the re- 
viewer goes on to say, has no solution for the 
political and industrial corruption of American 
society; Mr. Sinclair’s solution is socialism. 

There never was, thinks the Westminster 
Gazette, even in America a youth of the in- 
tense simplicity of character of Samuel Pres- 
cott. 


THE SEEKER 


“Born in an extremely religious atmosphere on 
a farm, the youth sees the wreck of the small 
family fortune by a ‘bucket shop’ speculation, and 
sets out to the city. He begins by boarding a 
freight-train, is locked in, starves for two days, 
is robbed of his money, and turned out at Lock- 
manville to get bread how he will. Speedily he 
is taken up as a vagrant, is saved from prison by 
a professor of economics, and is quickly absorb- 
ing new ideas about the ‘survival of the fittest’ @nd 
the unwanted man in modern civilization. Aid 


it is precisely here that Samuel grows incredible 


From everybody he meets he accepts whatever 
doctrine he preaches until a new personality fur- 
nishes him with fresh ideas. He is content to 
starve because he is one of the unfit. He accepts 
the luxury of the Lockman palace as a testimony 
to the ‘fitness’ of the young wastrel of a million- 
aire owner. He becomes a burglar at the sugges- 
tion of a criminal, who cleverly twists the ‘sur- 





* SAMUEL THE SEEKER. Sinclair. B. W. 


By Upton 
Dodge & Co. 
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vival of the fittest’ argument. Rescue comes in 
the shape of a minister, but Samuel presently dis. 
covers that the seat-holders of the church and 
even the relatives of the minister himself have 
all made their wealth out of dishonest commer. 
cial transactions. He determines on exposure 
There is a stirring scene in a vestry meeting, an 
attempt to hold a public gathering backed by the 
Socialists, and the dispersal of the throng by th 
police. And the book closes on the notes of the 
Socialists’ revolutionary hymn.” 


Sinclair crudely exaggerates, yet it is per- 
haps a good thing to have a preacher of his 
intense conviction. “His way of reform,” this 
reviewer continues, “may not be right, and his 
imagination may be overheated, but something 
is radically wrong with the condition of affairs 
which inspires him. It may have been neces- 
sary for his purpose to make his Samuel an 
impossible character, but when the real Sam- 
uels awake there will be changes in America.” 
But as the Post and Mercury of Liverpool 
points out, his style and detail bear so pal- 
pably the stamp of exaggeration that it is 
doubtful if any book written by him is likely 
to carry any conviction. “We do not doubt 
that his Hickmans and Wygants and Lock- 
mans exist in real life, and that all the abuses 
and wrongs of which he writes are realy prev- 
alent; our complaint is that if these things 
be so, the general tone of his book provokes 
incredibility, and the reader is compelled to 
lay it down with the conviction that he has 
been reading the dissertations of a wild fana- 
tic rather than the temperate and balanced 
sentences of a realistic writer of fiction.” 

Mr. Sinclair, as the Boston Transcript re- 
marks, seems to draw his material about male- 
factors of great wealth from sensational Sun- 
day papers. If Shaw’s eyes are abnormally 
normal, Mr. Sinclair’s vision is abnormally 
abnormal. Sinclair, declares the Cleveland 
Plaindealer, sees only ultra-violet and infra- 
red rays. He never suspects tints midway and 
shades. 


a 

aThe pleasant, soft tones of every-day life ‘he 
annot appreciate and cannot reproduce. Instead, 
he must use these colors that no one can sce 
these two extremes, which exist, but which might 
as well not be. Sinclair apparently cannot pic- 
ture a living, breathing man. He must take the 
one who vibrates scarcely at all, or the one who 
moves with bewildering rapidity. 

“So it is in ‘Samuel the Seeker.’ His figures 
are either dying of tuberculosis in a factory, hol- 
lowed-eyed and wan, or they lead six-cylinder ex- 
istences on sparkling Burgundy and imported 
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cheese. The one never has his can of beer, nor 
his pipe, while the other is not cursed with a 
pang of remorse, not even a headache.” 


The American press universally condemns 
the book. Even the Socialist Wilshire’s finds 
it difficult to whip up enthusiasm for this ob- 
viously Socialist novel. England, however, is 
more lenient in its opinion. We suspect that 
a semiconscious anti-American bias prompts 
England’s partial acceptance of the caricatures 
who inhabit the pages of Mr. Sinclair’s tract. 
The Scotsman compares Samuel to Christian 
in “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” “As a figure in 
Mr. Sinclair’s allegory,” we are told, “he is ad- 


DIVERSE TONGUES: 
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mirable, and the other characters sustain their 
parts with equal effect and considerably more 
naturalness.” The London Times ingeniously 
defends the inconclusiveness of the story. 
“Mr. Sinclair would probably tell us that he 
cannot go on with his story because the rest 
has yet to happen. The characters are Capital 
and Labor in the United States; and the next 
chapter of that story can only be written by 
a prophet. As to Samuel, he comes to stand 
so little for a living identity and so much for 
Labor personified that it does not matter what 
happens to him. Labor, in him, has once more 
been beaten by Capital, and there’s the end of 
it for the present.” 





DIVERSE TONGUES: A SKETCH 


Several months ago a new magazine made its appearance in New York. 
It is a labor of love, being conducted by a little group of writers 


Next year its title will be “1o11.” 


and artists who contribute to its columns whatsoever each one is pleased to contribute. 


Its title is “1910.” 


So far the 


result has been good for the readers as well as the contributors. The following sketch is taken from 


its columns. 


66 ES, at twelve o’clock to-night.” 

“What’s that, Bess? What’s going 

to happen at twelve o’clock?” 

At the Chief Engineer’s table sat a 
young woman of eighteen; on one side sat her 
brother, a boy of fifteen, and opposite to her sat 
a youth of twenty, the light of her eyes. It was 
the brother’s shrill, impulsive, impatient question 
that had disturbed the table. 

“Why don’t you listen, ‘Greedy’?” The last 
word was whispered, and as she spoke the girl’s 
eyes were half turned to her mother, sitting be- 
yond the boy. 

“Oh, Bess, tell me what’s going to happen at 
twelve o'clock.” The boy had ignored the taunt. 

“Well, if you must know, little ‘Pop Eyes’ 
(again she lowered her voice), they’re going to 
bury a little boy in the sea—a little boy about 
your size.” The girl’s tone was supremely irri- 
tating; her brother shrilled: “Oh, Bess, you....! 
3ut he got no farther. The mother, a powerful, 
blonde woman of forty, turned, and, wheeling the 
boy’s chair, commanded, “Leave the table at once, 
Wendel!” When he had gone she turned to her 
daughter: “Were you teasing Wendel, Bess?” 

“No, Mama. I was telling Bruce what the 
third officer told Grace Clarkson and me to-day. 
A little child died in the steerage yesterday, and 
it is to be buried at sea to-night at twelve o’clock. 
Then Wendel wanted to hear, and I told him he 
should have listened.” 

“Wendel is very quick tempered.” 
resumed her dinner placidly, 


The mother 


It is written by John Oskison and it leaves one a little teary around the eye-lashes. 


The third officer had spread his news well. 
After dinner, in the smoke room, it caused a little 
pause in the animated conversation of the groups 
into which it fell; on deck, one couple of prome- 
naders met another, the four talked eagerly to- 
gether for a moment and went on a little less 
boisterously ; over their coffee in the social hall, 
the older women discussed the possibility of any- 
one, young or old, ill or well, surviving a voyage 
in the steerage. Parties were formed and pledged 
one another to sit up to “see it.” 

The concert in the saloon was a good one that 
evening. A driving, mid-summer rain had sent 
all of the promenaders inside. Looking around 
at the crowded tables, the round-faced cornettist, 
leader of the orchestra, plunged into the opening 
spasm of a popular march. A rag-time piece fol- 
lowed, then the “Turkish Patrol” was conducted 
to its post, the relief followed, and the weary 
soldiers were marched away to barracks. At ten 
o’clock the “Poet and Peasant” had been played; 
and half an hour later, with the final blast of 
“Silverheels,” the leader packed his cornet away, 
music racks collapsed, at a touch, and the deafen- 
ing hum of two hundred persons talking rose to 
the decorated ceiling. 

Outside, the wind was still blowing fiercely, tho 
the rain had ceased. From the great yellow 
stacks of the steamer, banners of black streamed 
across the stars. The soft throb of the engines 
could be heard only when one walked past the 
open ventilators on the leeward side. The boat 
deck was deserted save for a young couple who 
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had not forgotten their resolution, made during 
the concert, to come up and “wait for the funer- 
al.” Until half-past eleven occasional heads were 
thrust above the companionways and withdrawn 
at the first blast of wind that sucked down from 
above. 

Except for the light beside the log at the very 
stern and two luminous windows in the little 
steerage deck cabin, the ship seemed as lifeless as 
a derelict, and as dark. The stern light shone 
clear on the outcurving arm of a life-boat davit; 
one watching it for five minutes might see the 
white davit turn into the long neck of a peering, 
grinning monster, looking overside at the seeth- 
ing froth behind the screws to find there, if he 
might, some joke worthy of his mirth. Pinned 
to the railing twenty feet forward of the log- 
light and Mapping wildly in the wind, was a row 
of baby-napkins, placed there to dry before sun- 
set and forgotten. 

Eight bells had struck and the faint sound of 
hammering that had been heard at intervals in 
the last half-hour continued. For some reason 
there was a delay. 

At the quarter-hour past midnight, the door 
of the small steerage cabin was opened; the light 
from within shone faintly on the drying deck. 
Then the light was obscured; steps sounded, 
shuffling and muffled, and two sailors, bareheaded, 
appeared, with the little box carried between 
them. Behind came the captain, stepping briskly. 
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The doctor was there—as he came out of the 
door he flung a cigaret overboard. The third 
officer closed the door after him, and for a mo. 
ment the procession was lost to sight. It re. 
appeared in the glow of the log-light. Halting 
abruptly, the sailors balanced the box on the rail 
One end of it was obviously heavier than the 
other. Someone at dinner had remarked: “The 
put coal in to weight it, but it never goes to the 
bottom—the water’s too dense.” 

The captain stepped up beside the railing, took 
off his cap and placed his hand on the balancing 
box. He was slightly bald and quite gray. In 
the feeble light his real face showed pale, ascetic, 
and the gold braiding of his uniform could not 
be seen. Shadows made him priestlike. The doc- 
tor’s cap came off, the third officer uncovered, 
there was a moment of stillness, the captain mut- 
tered: “One, two, three, in God’s name,” nodded, 
and the two sailors slipped the box quietly off the 
rail. 








* * * * * 


“Ve Gods, it’s dark up here, Bess.” 

“Yes; mother would have a fit if she knew 
we'd been here for an hour—Cut it out, Bruce; 
no, I won’t kiss you!—Say! Listen to that.” 
‘Up from the steerage deck rose a sane sentence 
of grief: 

“He was my little-a baby; 
great sea; God help-a me.” 


now he is in the 





LIFE IS SO BEAUTIFUL TO THE RESURRECTED—A 
FANTASY BY ANDREYEV 


The Russian writers are fond of doing this sort of thing. 
Gorki, Andreyev—one and all resort, frequently and with skill, to this literary form, which is neither 
but which, for want of a better term, we call a fantasy. The tragic 


a poem nor a sketch nor a story; 


Dostoievsky, Chekov, Turgenieff, 


Slavic tone runs through them all, even when, as in the present case, it is relieved by the touch of 


joy and hope. 


AVE you ever strolled in a cemetery? 
There is a peculiar, very original and 
melancholy poesy in these fenced-off, 
solemn, small and greedy plots, densely 
covered with succulent verdure. 

Silently, dreamily you wander about the ceme- 
tery. Your ears absorb the faint echoes of deep 
sighs and tears, while your eyes rest upon rich 
monuments, humble wooden crosses and mute, 
unnamed graves, hiding people who were un- 
known and unnoticed in life. You read the in- 
scriptions upon the tablets, and before your 
imagination arise all these dead people. You see 
them young, laughing, loving; you see them 
strong, happy, firmly believing in the endlessness 
of life. 


The translating is done for us by George E. Haendelman. 


And they died, these people. 


But is it really necessary for you to leave the 
house in order to come to a cemetery? Is it not 
enough when the dusk of night enshrouds you 
and drowns the noise of day? 

How many monuments rich and beautiful! 
How many mute, unnamed graves! 

But is even night necessary that you may find 
yourself in a cemetery? Is the day not enough— 
restless, turbulent day? 

Look into your soul, and, be it day or night, 
you will find a cemetery there. Small, avid, hun- 
gry! And a solemn, melancholy murmur you 
will hear there—echoes of the past, heavy groans 
when the dead who were dear to you were low- 
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LIFE IS SO BEAUTIFUL 


pred into their graves and when you had not had 
ime neither to cease loving them nor to forget 
hem. You will see monuments and inscriptions 
which are half obliterated by tears; and silent 
graves—little, ominous mounds, underneath each 
of which lies hidden that which was alive al- 
though you did not know of its life and did not 
perceive its death. Ah, perhaps that was best 
for your soul. 

But why do I say look for yourself? As if 
you had not looked every day into your cemetery ! 
How many such days are there in the long, dreary 
year? Perhaps but yesterday you recalled some 
of the dear departed and cried over them. Per- 
haps but yesterday you buried someone, after a 
prolonged and painful sickness, who had been 
forgotten while yet alive. 

Here under this heavy mafble tablet, surround- 
ed by a high iron rail, reposes Love and her sis- 
ter, Faith, How beautiful they were and how 
pretty, these two sisters! With what a bright 
light their eyes once shone! What marvelous 
power was in their delicate, white arms! With 
what charming grace and tenderness these white 
arms offered cooling draughts to parched lips 
and succored the starving! With what amazing 
lightness they touched the wounds and healed 
them! 

And they died, these sisters. They died from 
a cold, as the monument says. They could not 
withstand the chilling blasts in which the world 
enwrapped them. 

And here, a little farther, a slanting cross 
marks the spot where, buried in the earth, lies 
Talent. How bold, animated and happy he was! 
He attempted everything, wanted to do all and 
was sure that he would conquer the world. 

And he died—so unnoticeably and quietly. He 
went once to the people; for a long time he was 
lost among them; then he returned broken, sor- 
rowful. He cried for a long time, for a long 
time he tried to say something. And so, with- 
out saying anything, he died. 

Here is a long row of small, trampled mounds. 
Who lies there? 

Oh, yes. These are children. Little, active, 
mischievous Hopes. They were so numerous, 
and the soul was joyous and populous on account 
of them. But one after another they died. 

How many of them there were, and how 
joyous the Soul felt with them! 

It is quiet in the cemetery, and mournfully the 
white birch trees rustle their leaves. 


Then let the dead arise! Open, you stern 
graves. Tumble down, you massive monuments. 
Collapse, you iron fences! 
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If only for a single day, for a single instant, 
give freedom to those whom you are crushing 
with your ponderous weight and oppressive 
gloom! 

You think they are dead? Oh, no, they live. 
They are silent, but they are alive. 

Alive! 

Then let them see the radiance of the blue, 
cloudless sky; let them breathe the pure air of 
spring and saturate themselves with warmth and 
love. 

Come to me, my sleeping Talent. Why do you 
rub your eyes so comically? Has the sun blinded 
them? Is it not wonderfully bright? You are 
laughing? Ah, laugh, laugh—there is so little 
laughter among people. I will laugh with you. 
There flies a sparrow—let us fly after it. No? 
You have become heavy from lying in your 
grave? And what is that strange terror I see 
in your eyes, like the reflection of sepulchral 
gloom? No, no, it is not necessary. Do not cry. 
Do not cry, I say! 

For life is so beautiful to the resurrected! 

Ah, you, my little Hopes! What pretty and 
funny faces you have. Who are you, you droll, 
little fatty? I do not recognize you. And what 
are you laughing at? Has the grave itself no 
terrors for you? Quiet, my children, quiet. 
Why do you hurt her—don’t you see how small, 
pale and weak she is? Live in peace with each 
other, and do not torment me. Do you not know 
that I also lay in a grave and now my head feels 
dizzy from the sun and air—from joy? 

Oh, how beautiful life is to the resurrected! 

You also have come, divine, charming sisters. 
Let me kiss your delicate white arms. What do 
I see? You bring bread? You, tender, womanly 
and weak, were not frightened by the sepulchral 
gloom of the grave, and there, beneath the pon- 
derous mass of stone, your thoughts were of 
bread and the hungry? Let me kiss your dainty 
little feet. I know whither they will go at once, 
your light, quick steps, and I also know that 
there, wherever they tread, flowers will spring 
forth—beautiful, fragrant flowers. You are call- 
ing me to follow you? Come. 

Hither, my resurrected Talent. 
gaping so at the fleeting clouds? 
little, mischievous Hopes. 

Wait! 

I hear music. Do not scream so, you little 
fatty! Whence come these marvelous sounds, 
subdued, harmonious, madly joyous and melan- 
choly? Of endless life they sing. 

No, do not be frightened. It will soon pass. 
It is from happiness that I cry! 

Oh, how beautiful life is to the resurrected! 


Why are you 
Hither, my 
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REPENTANCE. 

There was once a playwright who sat in the 
front row at the first night of a new piece of his 
own. This piece failed. It failed dreadfully. As 
the playwright sat, pale and sad, amid the hisses, 
a woman behind him leaned forward and said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but, knowing you to be the 
author of this play, I took the liberty, at the be- 
ginning of the performance, of snipping off a lock 
of your hair. Allow me now to return it to 
you.” —Tit-Bits. 


THE CHINESE COOK. 

A tramp who seemed to be in a starving con- 
dition asked for food at the kitchen of a home in 
California. 

“You likee fish?” asked the Chinese cook. 

“Sure,” replied the tramp eagerly. 

“All lite; come alound Fliday.”—Everybody’s. 


A CASE FOR THE ANTI-CRUELTY 
SOCIETY. 
Little Alice, whose family lived in a rather 
large house with a comfortable equipment of 


servants to run it smoothly, went home from 
school one day with a little playmate, whose 
parents were in much less affluent circumstances, 
She had a very good time, and on coming home 
was telling her mother all about it, when all at 
once she sobered up, and said: 

“But, mother dear, they do one very dreadful 
thing. I sort of hate to tell you about it, for 
it’s kind of cruel and you mightn’t let me go 
again.” 

However, the desire to tell it prevailed, and in 
an awful voice she whispered: 

“They use their own grandmother for a cook.” 
—Harper’s Monthly. 


A WISE PRECAUTION. 

The day before she was to be married the old 
negro servant came to her mistress and en- 
trusted her savings in her keeping. “Why should 
I keep it; I thought you were going to get mar- 
ried?” said her mistress. “So I is, Missus, but 


do you s’pose I’d keep all dis money in de house 
wid that strange nigger ?”—Everybody’s. 














1. “Whew! It gives me the shiv- 2. 
ers yet when I think of it. I wuz 
in the jungles of Borneo when all of 
a sudden a ter’ble hook-nosed Rum- 
Jum pops outer a clump of trees 
and tears arter me. 


Well, 





high, 
git no further. 


fer it. 














I hotfoots it 
dear life, and bimeby I comes to a 
steep precipice 
It looks like I 
a goner till I spies a tree and dashes 


But jumpin’ Jehoshaphat! 
before me wuz a big snake hangin’ 
from the tree, ready to chaw me up! 
And right behind me wuz the awful 
Rum-Jum comin’ lickety split! 


fer 





and_ couldn’t 
wuz 





























Then I 
thing 


4 
grabs the snake by the neck and 
tail and throws the loop over the 


But with a mighty effort I + 
squirmin’ 





onrushin’ Rum-Jum, he wuz helpless. 


_ quick 
into a knot tight 
around the ter’ble beast’s mouth, so 








the 6. Then I leads that rare 
specimen to the King of Denmark 
and gits an honorary degree because 
it wuz the only Rum-Jum_ ever 
caught alive!” —Judge 
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TO LET. 

A witty Iawyer, whose ability brought him to 
the front rank in his profession, ultimately be- 
came a member of Parliament. In the course 
of a debate on one occasion he considerably 
angered a member of the opposite party. 

The latter jumped to his feet and exclaimed 
angrily: “The honorable member for X , as 
every one knows, has rooms to let in his upper 
story.” 

The lawyer merely smiled as he replied: “True, 
I have rooms to let, but there lies this difference 
between the honorable member for Z and 
myself. Mine are furnished.”—Tit-Bits. 








PLUCK. 

“Don’t spend no money for gas,” he told the 
dentist. “Yank it out if it does hurt.” 

“You are plucky,” said the dentist. 
see the tooth.” 

“Oh, ’tain’t me that’s got the toothache; it’s 
my wife. She’ll be here in a minute.”—Cosmo- 
politan. 


“Let me 


A GENUINE SURPRISE. 
“We have the surprise beautifully planned,” 
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“Better light the jet,” Mrs. Westerleigh sug- 
gested tremulously. 

There was a sputter, and suddenly the room 
was flooded with light. Everybody screamed. 
The hostess fainted. 

For there in the center of the room stood 
Westerleigh, attired only in a natty union suit, 
with a fresh pair of trousers over his arm. 

Birthday parties still form a forbidden subject 
of conversation at the Westerleighs.—Lippin- 
cott’s. 


GETTING AHEAD OF THE JOB. 

A son of Ireland was painting a fence sur- 
rounding a house in one of the suburbs of Chi- 
cago. His face wore a troubled look; but sud- 
denly it brightened, and dipping the brush into 
the paint-pot he began to paint faster and faster. 

“Why are you in such a hurry to finish the 
job?” a passer-by chanced to ask. 

“I haven’t much paint left,” explained the Celt, 
“an’ it’s finishin’ the job I’m afther before it’s all 
gone.”—Harper’s Monthly. 


NO STAR ROUTE FOR HIM. 


said young Mrs. Westerleigh to the guests, “and Senator Bacon tells a story of a negro in 
Frank doesn’t éuspect a ——: Macon who wanted to 
thing. I think he has J — 7 __ be a carrier on a rural 
even forgotten that to- OTL free-delivery route. 

dav’s his birthday. He | ik The negro made his 
will get home from the application and went be- 
ofice at about seven fore the board, whose 
o'clock. Then he always members were men he 
goes upstairs to take off had known all his life. 


his coat and put on his 
smoking-jacket for the 
evening. When he is 
upstairs I will call out 
suddenly, ‘Oh, Frank, 
come down quick! The 
gas is escaping.’ Then 
he will rush down here, 
unsuspecting, to find the 
crowd of friends waiting 
for him.” 

It went off exactly as 
planned. Westerleigh 
came home at the regu- 
lar hour and went di- 
rectly upstairs. The 
guests held their breath 
while Mrs. Westerleigh 
called out excitedly, “Oh, 
Frank, come down quick. 
The gas is escaping in 
the parlor.” 

Every light had been 
turned out, and the par- 
lor was in perfect dark- 
ness. There was a rap- 
id rush of feet down the 
stairway, then a voice 
said, “I don’t smell any 
gas.” 
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Country Vicar (visiting a family where a child has 
“T suppose you keep him well iso- 


“Lor? bless you, sir, yes. He keeps behind that 
and don’t come among us 





“What’s your name?” 
asked the examiner. 

“*TDeed, boss,” the ne- 
gro replied, “You done 


know my name. You’s 
knowed me all your 
life.” 


“What’s your name?” 
very sternly. 

“Sam Johnson.” 

“Well, Mr. Johnson, 
where were you born?” 

“Now, look yere, boss, 
you done knowed where 
I’se bawn. I’se bawn 
right on your ol’ father’s 
fahm.” 

“Never mind that, Mr. 


Johnson. You were 
born in Macon. Now, 
Mr. Johnson, tell this 


board how many miles 
it is from the earth to 
the moon.” 

“Huh, boss, I cain’t 
tell dat, and I’se goin’ to 
quit dis yere right now. 
You cain’t put me on no 
such run as dat.”— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


but for 


—Punch 
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Mrs. BLuEBLoop: 


HOW SHE GOT THE FEE. 

A young couple who went to a priest to be 
wedded were met with a request for the marriage 
fee. It was not forthcoming. Both the consent- 
ing parties were rich in love and in their pros- 
pects, but rather destitute of financial resources. 
The priest took the view: “No money, no mar- 
riage.” 

“Give me I’ave, your Riverence,” said the blush- 
ing bride, “to go and get the money.” 

It was given, and she sped forth on the deli- 
cate mission of raising a marriage fee out of pure 
nothing. After a short interval she returned with 
the sum of money and the ceremony was com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of all. When the part- 
ing was taking place the newly-made wife seemed 
a little uneasy. 

“Anything on your mind, Catherine?” said the 
priest. 

“Well, your Riverence, I would like to know if 
this marriage could be spoiled now.” 

“Certainly not, Catherine. No man can put 
you asunder.” 

“Could you not do it yourself, Father? 
you not spoil the marriage?” 

“No, no, Catherine. 
have nothing more to do with it.” 

“That aises me mind,” said Catherine, 


Could 


i 


and 


Oh, Doctor, I’m so worried about 


You are past me now. I° 





him. He hasn’t barked above a whisper since Thursday. 
—Harper’s Weekly 


God bless your Riverence. There’s the ticket for 
your coat. I picked it up in the lobby and pawned 
it.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


HE WOULDN’T TOUCH HIM. 

A Somersetshire laborer going to work in the 
morning, called for his mate and found him hang- 
ing to a beam in his barn. He went on to his 
work, and on arrival said to the other men: 

“What do ’ee think I’ve a-zeed? Bill Smith 
strung up in the barn. ’Anged ’usself!” 

“*Anged ’usself, ’ave ’ee?” they said. 
what’s do? Cut ’en down?” 

“Cut ’en down?” he replied. 
dead yet !”—Harper’s. 


“And 


“No; ’un warn’t 


A MODEST SUFFRAGETTE. 

“No amount of argument will make me believe 
that women will ever become successful politi- 
cians,” remarked the bachelor boarder. 

“What makes you think so?” spoke one of the 
young women present. 

“Because so many of your sex don’t care for 
public sentiment,” retorted the bachelor. 

“That is quite natural,” replied the young 
woman. “But what gentleman would make love 
to a woman in public, can you tell me?” 

Silence followed.—Lippincott’s. 
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